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X BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

« 

The name of the mother occurs only in Plu- 
tarch ; who qaotes Ephorus the Cumaean historian 
for the fact, that Dios, after settling al Ascra, 
married ' Pycimede, who gave birth to Hesiod. 
This is opposed to the assertion of Suidas that 
Hesiod was conveyed thither in his infancy.* 
If the proem to the Theogony be genuine, and if 
the description be not figurative, Hesiod pursued a 
pastoral occupation ; aad he once crossed the £u- 
ripus to contest, the prize of poetry, which he won. 
Wolf rejects the latter passage as supposititious ; 
but, if a forgery, it is a .forgery without a purpose. 
The author of the pseudo-contest of Homer and 
Hesiod, which seems to have been grounded on a 
discredited tradition of such a contest mentioned in 
Plutarch's narrative of Periander, inserts the name 
of Homer in the inscription on the tripod conse- 

* Virgil has been tfaougbt to mean Hesiod, and not 
the CumKan sibyl, in the verse of the fourth eclogue : 

The last age dawns in verse Cumsan sung ; 
as the preceding lines 

The yirgin now returns, Saturnian times 
Roll round again, 

seem to refer to Hesiod's age of gold and the flight of 
Justice. Heyne denies that Hesiod has any allusion 
to the revolution of a better age ; but he seems to inti- 
mate, it in the wish that he could foe bom hereafter . 
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crated by Hesiod : but for Homer's nane we may 
search the Works and Days in vain. 

The zeal for making them competitors appears 
to have been inflamed by the accidental coincidence 
of . this passage in the Works with another in 
Homer's Hymn to Venus : 

Oil ! in this contest let me bear away 

The palm of song ; do thou prepare my lay ! 

Hesiod /as we gather from the gossip of his bio- 
graphers, met bis death from the ambiguHy of an 
oracle. A Milesian , his feliow-traveller, having 
instil ted the daughter of their host, the brothers 
.murdered them both. The body of Hesiod was 
^rown into the sea, and wafted back to the coast 
of JEtolia by a shoal of dobbins ; though Plutarch 
states that it was discovered by the sagacity of He- 
siod's dog. The assassins were cast into the same 
waves: but other versions of the story represent 
ligl^tning or shipwreck as promptly avenging the 
death of the author of the Theogony. 

An inscription in the Greek Anthologia, ascribed 
to Alcaeus, is better worthy of notice than the epi- 
taph recorded in the legend : 

Nymphs in their founts, 'midst Locris' woodland gloom. 
Laved Hesiod's corse, and piled his grassy tomb. 



ZU BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HESIOD. 

The. shepherds there the yellow honey shed, 
And milk of goats was sprinkled o'er his head : 
With voice so sweetly breathed that sage would sing, 
Who sipp'd pare drops from eyery Muse's spring. 

The proverb * Hesiodeaa old age ' was applied 
by the Greeks to persons of extreme longevity. 
Several statues of Uesiod are described by Pau- 
sanias: the circumstance, which he mentions, of 
one having stood in the temple of the Muses oo 
Mount Helicon, seems to have furnished the 
ground of a supposition that Hesiod vras a priest 
of the temple, as stated by Gale in his Court of 
the Gentiles (who refers to Carion's Chronicle), 
and by Laharpe in his Lyc^e. 

Gronovius, in his Grecian Antiquities, presents 
three antiques, commemorative of Hesiod, a gem, 
a bust, and a basso-relievo: but the likenesses 
assigned to eminent poets by the Grecian artists 
were mostly imaginary.* 

* See * Specimens of Ancient Sculpture by the So- 
ciety of Dilettante.' 
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ERA. 



ScALlGBR and Yossius have thought that the era of 
Hesiod could he ascertained within seyenty years, 
more or less, hy astronomical calculation, from the 
following passage of the Works and Days : 

When sixty days have circled since the sun 
Tum'd from his wintry tropic, then the star 
Arc turns, leaving ocean's sacred flood. 
First whole- apparent makes his evening rise. 

Dr. Priestley is of the same opinion ; and observes, in 
his * Lectures on History,' i. Id2, * Any writer who 
mentions the rising or setting of any star, at any par- 
ticular time of the year, with respect to the sun, fur- 
nishes us with data sufficient to determine the time in 
which he wrote.' 

But neither the accuracy nor the precise nature of 
the astronomical observation here commemorated can 
possibly be ascertained. It is uncertain whether the 
single star Arcturus may not be placed for the whole 
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constellation of Bootes ; of which there are examples 
in Columella and other writers. It is wholly uncer- 
tain whether ihn rising was observed in Hesiod'a own 
country, or even in Hesiod's own time : a knowleg^ of 
both of which particulars is essential to our making a 
just caleulatioQ. We shall scarcely ascribe to fiesiod 
a more scientific^ accuracy than to subsequent astrono- 
mers ; yet we find that even their observations of the 
solstices, and of the risings and settings of the stars, 
are ambiguous, and most probably fallacious. Hesiod 
makes the acronycal rising of Arcturus sixty days after 
the winter solstice : many other writers, and particu- 
larly Pliny, say the same. Now setting the difference 
between Hesiod and Pliny at eight hundred years, this 
will make a difference of eleven days itt the linic ct 
the phenomenon. Both, therefore, cannot have wrii- 
tmi from actual observatkni, and probably seitber did. 
The ancients copied from eacb other without scruple, 
because they knew not,^ till the time of Hipparchus, 
that the times of risiai^, ficc* varied by the course of 
ages. 

They seem, besides, to Lave copied from writers of 
varieua latitudes, mieoiisciOM that this also made a 
differeaoe. 

Attempts, bave been made todetennine the reqMcttTe 
priority of Homer and Hesiod by the superior simpli- 
city' or elegance of style, in which no two eiitiee are 
agreed ; and by the different meaning or quantity 9/t- 
tached by these poets to the same words; no regard 
being had to diversity of usage in distiael countries, or 
to the probable changes operated on the poems by tine 
and critical adjustment : the rhapsodiea of Homer, kk 
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particular, haTsag, in Pro#d80or Millar's opinioii,* 
' undergone somethiDg similar to the rifaeimento by 
Bevai of Boyardo's Orlando/ 

Hetodotas, who waa born B. C. 464, affirms Hesiod 
and Homer to have preceded his own time by fonr 
Iwndred years ; thus making them contemporaries, and 
fixing their era at B. C. 884. The chronicler of the 
Parian marbles,! which were composed sixty years 
after the death of Alexander the Great, fixes Hesiod's 
era at 944 years B. C» and Homer's at 907. Pliny, 
about the year 78y computed that Homer Hved one 
tbouaand years before him, oV B. C. 920 : and, in the 
priority of Homer, eoncors with Cicero, who makes 
Hesiod later by one hundred and twenty years. 

These ▼ariations are not material ; for, as is ob- 
served by Gibbon, the fixing the date from different 
periods of a person's life, as the birth or death, might 
easily make Uie 4xSennefi of a century. | 



WRITINGS. 

pLiitY speaks of Hesiod as the earliest writer who laid 
dowm preoepts of agriealture. Tzetzes, howeyer, mett>- 

* Essays annexed to the History of the English GorsM- 
ment. 

t The authenticity of tbe Parian or Arundelian marbles, 
which Dr. Clarke informs us in his ' Travels ' were found, 
not at Paros, but in the. isle of Zia, was impugned in a disser- 
tation of Mr. Robertson in 1788, and defendefl in 1789 by Mr. 
Hewlett, and by Mr. Gough, in a memoir of the Archsologia, 

TOl. IX. 

t Extraits raisonn^s de mes Lectures ; Posthumous Works. 
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tions two poems of Orpheus; the one in titled * Works/ 
the other ' Diaries/ Pausanias was shown a leaden 
tablet near the fountain of Helicon, on which were 
graven the * Works' of Hesiod, but the introdnctory 
verses were wanting. 

The poem has suffered certain mutilations ; as, from 
observations of Pliny the naturalist, (xiv.) and some 
allusions in Ovid and Manilius, it should seem that 
Hesiod had originally treated of ingrafting, of vines * 
and olives, and of various trees. 

On the Theogony Pausanias observes, ' there are 
some who consider Hesiod as the author of this poem.' 
That he wrote some theogony is evident from the allu- 
sion of Herodotus to his invention or classification oi 
the Greek divinities. Heyne conjectures that the ex- 
ordium, which is in a more florid style than the ge- ^ 
neral poem, is partly genuine and partly interpo- 
lated; a conjecture not inapplicable to the work at 
large. It is alluded to by Ovid, and Lucian makes it 
the subject of his satire in the * Dialogue with Hesiod.' 

The Shield of Hercules has commonly been regarded 
as a mere parody of the Shield of Achilles in the Iliad ; 
but the imitation is confined to the sculpture of the 
shield, and it is evident that some hand has practised 
On the poem. It has all the appearance of being a 
cento of fragments from lost works of Hesiod. The 
distinct title has been made an objection to its being 
regarded as a part of another work, and it has been 
attempted to make it complete in itself by a change in 

the i^eadiug of the first word. But the Iliad of Homer 

I 

* We have now but a slight notice of the vine. 
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wasy according to JSUan, reqited in parta* which eonr 
aequently acquired separate . titles^ aa, * tba Battle at 
tke Ships/ In the scholium of the A^ii^® edition of 
Hesiod it is atated, that * the beginning of the Shield^ 
as &r as the two hundred luid fiftieth rerse, is said to 
have formed a part of the Fourth Catalogue/ or Catav 
logne of WoBien ; and there can be no doubt of the 
fact, for it opens with the identical words e oie, which 
ushered in the description of each heroine, and which 
procured for the poem its secondary title of the ' Great 
Eoiai/* The subsequent combat between Hercules 
and Cyg^ua may, with almoat equal certainty, be con- 
sidered as a remnant of the Herogony. . The. parts are 
visibly pieced together by the abrupt line 

Who Cygnns slew, high-minded son of Mars. 

Quintilian remarks that ^ Hesiod rarely rises, and a 
great part of him is occupied in names ; yet he is dis- 
tinguished by useful sententious precepts, and a com- 
mendable sweetness of diction and construction, and 
the palm is given to him in that middle st^le of writing/ 

This is niggardly praise. Cicero certainly recom- 
mends Hesiod as a moralist, when he observes in his 
letters, ' our dear Lepta must learn Hesiod, and have 

* Hence a strange idea became current that Eoa was the 
name of a young woman of Ascra, the mistress of Hesiod. 

Boeotian Hesiod, versed in varions Mrs, 
Forsook the mansion where he dwelt before ; 
The Heliconian village sought and woo'd 
The maid of Ascra in her scornful mood : 
There did the suffering bard his lays proclaim. 
The strain beginning with Eoa's name. 

Minanax of Cohphm in Athenguf, b, xiii. . 
HES. b 
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hy heart * The gods have placed hefore virtue the sweat 
of the hrow :" and Voltaire^ in his Dictionnaire Phi- 
losophique, has properly noticed that many sentences 
of Hesiod had grown into proverhial axioms : hut it 
was not this kind of merit which obtained for the poet 
of Ascra the popular renown of having contended with 
Homer, nor is the combat of giants a sample of * the 
Middle Style/ 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Diogenes Laertius mentions that Pythagoras feigned 
to have seen the soul of Hesiod bound to a brazen 
pillar, and howling in torture on account of his im- 
pious fictions respecting the gods ; and that of Homer 
environed with serpents for the same reason ; yet they 
unquestionably did no more than repeat the legends of 
their age and country. Wasseling interprets the pas- 
sage of Herodotus, which assigns to Homer and Hesiod 
the formation of a theogony for the Greeks, as refer- 
ring, not to invention, but to arrangement: and the 
historian becomes his own interpreter, when he relates 
that * all the gods came into Greece from Egypt,' and 
that he has ' ascertained their barbaric extraction.' 
But even the more limited claim urged in behalf of 
Homer and Hesiod is probably groundless. Cicero 
argues that there must have been poets before Homer ; 
and if poet«> there must have existed cosmogonies and 
hymns: for, in those ancient times, verse was alike 
the vehicle of history, of laws, and of religion. Pan- 
sanias makes mention of Olen of Lycia, who composed 
hymns of great antiquity, and who, in his hymn to 
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Lucina, makes her the mother Qf Love ; and he names 
Pamphns and Orpheus, as succeeding Olen, and as also 
composing hymns to the cosmogonical Love. 

Burnet, in his ' Sacred Theory of the Earth ,^ states 
that the several gods must have heen only so many 
personifications of the different parts of nature. This 
is only partially the truth ; for though its parts were 
gods, the world itself was deity.* Emanations of divi- 
nity were supposed to he resident in the parts of na- 
ture, as retaining portions of a divine spirit or virtue 
from good demons or genii who dwelt in them, and 
who, having been inclosed in the bodies of virtuous 
men, passed into the staYs and planets. The sun was 
considered as the architect of the universe and its 
symbol ; it contained in itself the power and efficacy of 
all the other material gods: but it was worshipped 
under the name of Osiris and Hammon, whose history 
betrays the secret of human deity. 

The Sun was, however, preceded in time, according 
to the cosmogonists of Egypt, by Night, worshipped as 
Athor and Venus, the creative source of all things, and 
Pthas, the Vulcan, as well as Minerva, f of the Gre- 
cians; the masculo-feminine cause of active energy, 
and the sdol of the world. 



*^ Brucker, Historia Critica Philosophlas. Jablonski, Pan- 
theon ^gyptiacum. 

t On the base of a statue of Neitha, or Minerva, at Saia in 
Egypt, waa an Inscription in hieroglyphic characters to this 
effect: ' I am whatever things are, whatever shall be, and 
whatever have been. None have lifted up my veil. The 
fmit which I have brought forth is the Sun ;' Proclus in Ti- 
msuin. 
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These principles of cosmogony are clearfy unfolded 
ill the Orphic fragments. 

One Joye and Pluto, Bacchus and the Son ; 
One god alike in all, and all are one. 

* « « « • * ' 

Night, source of all things, whom we Venus ntme. ' 

I swear hy those, the generating powers, 
Whence sprang the gods that have immortal hein^. 
Fire, water, earth, and heaven, the moon and' sun. 
Great Jove effulgent, and the sahle Night ! 

♦ ' « « « « • . > 

Fire, water, earth, and ether. Night and Day, 
Metis, first sire, and all-delighting Love. 

Reciprocally with Night the cosmogoniats of Egypt 
held the prc^dion 'or the uniyerse frota - Chaosy 
by iiThich «vas tneiant Ihe primeyal aqueous element.' 
The Demiurgus, or univiirsal maker, was dellkiealcd 
in their paintings under a human form, ejeoting^'IWMa 
his mouth ata egg, which egg was the world. At other 
times the mittidane egg was represented iioatiiig on tf 
maas of waters. Orpheus describes. Chaos aa a gulf 
of matter, neither tuminous nor tenebrous, wfueh la 
the lapse of ages generated an %^j and from this egg 
proceeded an active principle, which disposed the ele<- 
ments and created the forms of nature. 

As we descend to Hesiod, we find some scattered 
traces of the same principles. Chaos first exists, then 
Earth, and thirdly Lore. Erebus and Night spring 
from Chaos, and generate Ether and Day, and Earth 
produces Heaven. Chaos is undescrihed, but is, pro- 
bably, water ; since Homer represents Father Oceanua 
as the generator of all things. The imprisonment of 
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hiB ehildr^n in a carern by Heaven ii remarkablid : and 
by an nneoutii allegoiry, -Saturn, armed with a sickle^, 
forces from Hetfren the 'principle of fecundity, which. 
i» penonified' aa Venaa, and rises from the waters. 
Hesied nowhere idenliies Jupiter or the Sun with. 
univetBal nature, and soon departs from the limited 
Gosmagonieal track which he had prescribed to him^ 
self; foUewing the {Hraotiee ascribed by Bmcker to dw« 
later tbeogonintS) and blending with the birth of the* 
world events of human .agency : so little does the eo^ 
becency* of system discoverable in the poem affords 
OQuntenanoe to ^e physielegical allegories of Tzetsesr 
and his resolntlon of Ihe supernatural battles into val<^ 
eanie er«iptions^ 

If the notions of Hesiod as a oosmogonist are rather 
poetieal and popblar tiian philosophical, aa an his* 
torian of legendary mythology he is intitled to higher 
ceniidevatiooi. He is the preserver of the most ancient: 
Iraditiotts of the gentile world. Sacred history is but 
thinly disguised under the garb of heathen fable. We 
htve the Adl of man through the instrumentality oT 
woman ; the gradual corruption of mankind ; and^ per* 
haps, the dispersion of the builders of Babel. 

Hesiod seems to have had only a faint glimpse of that 
esoteric, or inner theology which was buried in the 
temples of Egypt, enveloped in pompous mysteriea 
and slowly and cautiously revealed to the initiated^ 
He was fortunate in being chiefly conversant with the 
exoteric, or outward religion, which was promulgated 
freely to the people in subservience to political utility, 
and to the necessity of upholding social sanctions. It 
recognised a judicial providence : and the system of 
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Hesiody noiwithstaiidiDg its physical idolatry, will 
hence be found to transcend the pantheistic mate- 
rialism of Orpheus and the priests of Egypt. 

The deified human spirits, which supplied the Egyp-» 
tian unirerse with its emanations, reappear in the 
machinery of the holy demons in the Works and Days ; 
bat Hesiod, with a practical tendency worthy of So- 
crates, instead of translating them to the stars, de- 
scribes them as hovering ronnd the earth and keeping 
watch oyer the actions of men. Jablonski affirms that 
the worship of the Nile and of the Zodiac did not pre- 
▼ent the more ancient Egyptians from acknowleging an 
infinite eternal mind, on whose wisdom the operations 
of the sensible, or visible, divinities were considered to 
depend. Bat whether any thing of a moral intelli- 
gence waa meant is more than doubtful. Cudworth 
and others of the learned have dreamed that the grand 
secret, which the veil of the inner sanctuary concealed; 
was a pure theism ; but the adept who, imbued with a 
thirst of the higher philosophy, penetrated within it, 
probably made no other discovery than that the ani« 
-verse was God. 
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LOST WORKS OF HESIOD. 



Thb Catalogue of Women, or Heroines, in five parts, of whieh 
tho fifth was intitled the Herogony ; Suidas. 

The Melampodia (from the soothsayer Melampus) : a poem 
on diyination ; Pausanias. Athensns. 

The Great Astronomy, or Stellar Book ; Pliny. 

Descent of llieseus into Hades ; Pausanias. 

Admonitions of Chiron to Achilles; Pausanias. Aristo- 
phanes. 

Soothsayings and Explications of Signs ; Pausanias. 

Divine Speeches ; Mazimus Tyrius. 

Great Actions ; Athensus. 

Of the Dactyli of Cretan Ida, the discoverers ef iron ; Sui- 
das. Pliny. 

Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis ; Tzetzes. 

iEgimius; Athensus. 

Elegy on Batrachus ; Suidas. 

Circuit of the Earth ; Straho. 

The Marriage of Ceyx ; Athensns. Plutarch. 

On Herbs ; Pliny. 

On Medicine ;* Plutarch. 

* Fabricius (Bibliotheca Grsca) conjectures the two latter 
snbiects to be merely alluded to as incidental topics in other 
works. Atheneeus (yi. 3) quotes some verses, as attributed 
to Hesiod, respecting the fishes fit for salting ; but observes 
that they seem rather the verses of a cook than a poet ; and 
adds, that cities are noticed in them, which were posterior to 
Hesiod 's time. Lilius Gyraldus states that the fables of .£sop 

i which were written in verse, and have perished, see Bentley^ 
)issertation) have been ascribed to Hesiod. This seema 
grounded on Plutarch, who, however, says only that ^sop 
nimself might have profited by Hesiod's Apologue of the 
Hawk and the Nightingale: on which account Quintilian 
speaks of Hesiod as the earliest fabulist. 
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DIVISION L— WORKS. 
MYTHOLOGIC AND HISTORICAL. 



ARGUMENT. 

The exordium is a rhapsody on the omnipotence of Jupiter — 
The two strifes— The origin of lahor — The creation of Pan- 
dora — ^The five ages — ^The general corruption of maxdciiid — 
The flight of Modesty and Justice — The inviaihle agency of 
Justice — ^The providences dispensed iistpectively to the up- 
right and the wicked nations-Practical eiKhartationa and in- 
. ferences. 



Come from Pieria, Mnset ! ye that raise 
Song» of renown, declare your father's praise. 
The famed, th' inglorious lire by him alone, 
Of mortal men the nameless and the known. 
With ease the will of Jove, who wills the right, 
Confounds the mighty, lends the feeble might : 
With ease draws forth th' obscure to open day, 
With ease bids enyied grandear waste away : 

7, 8 Horace, xxxir. 6. 1. 

He brisfipB the moat obsenre to lifht, 

And robs the glorious of a crown.— Crbbcv* 
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Tcphim these attributes of power belong, 

To make the crooked straight, and blast the strong: lO 

Who, by hi'mself, inhabiteth above 

The heaven his mansions, the high-thundering Jove ! 

Guide thou the laws aright ; behold and hear ; 

I speak to Perses truths of wholesome fear. . 

Not one alone — two strifes on earth arise ; 15 

This blamed, and that commended by the wise, 
Of diverse spirit : this spreads stern afar 
Multiplied ills of variance and of war. 
Men love not this ; yet Heaven-enforced maintain 
The strife abhorr'd, but still abhorr'd in vain. 20 

That from Erebian Night of elder birth 
Arose, the better strife, in roots of earth 
Implanted amidst men by Jove on high. 
Who dwells in air, and sits upon the sky. 
That rouses unto toil ev'n him who stands 25 

In helpless sloth, as destitute of hands: 
The needy idler sees the rich, and hastes 
Himself to guide the plough, and plant the wastes; 
Ordering his household : thus the neighbor speeds 
To wealth) and neighbor emulous succeeds. 30 

That strife is good for men : incensed to zeal. 
Potter with potter turns the glowing wheel ; 
Smiths beat their anvils ; beggars envious throng. 
And bards provoke to jealousy of song. 

O Perses ! thou within thy secret breast 35 

Repose the maxims by my care impressed ; 

21 Night was not considered only as the author of mournfiil 
and evil things, but as the parent of wise designs. The good 
Strife is made the elder, because the evil Strife arose in the 
degenerate ages of mankind. She is said to be placed ' in the 
roots of earth/ as forming a principle in the natural harmony 
of things. 

33 Homer recommends importanity to the beggar ; Odyss. 
zvii. 347. 
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Nor ever let that evil-joying strife 

Have power to wean thee from the toils of life ; 

The whilst thy prying eyes the forum draws, 

Thine ears the process and the din of laws. 40 

Small care be his of wrangling and debate 

For whose ungather'd food the garners wait : 

Who wants within the summer's plenty stored, 

Earth's kindly fruits, and Ceres' yearly hoard : 

With these replenished, at the brawling bar 46 

For other's wealth go instigate the war. 

But this thou mayst no more : let Justice guide, 

Best boon of Heaven, and future strife decide. 

Not so we shared the patrimonial land. 

When greedy pillage fill'd thy grasping hand ; 50 

The bribe-devouring judges, soothed by thee. 

The sentence wilVd, and stamp'd the false decree. 

O fools ! they know not, in their selfish soul, 

How far the half is better than the whole ; 

llie good whmu UMphUdt ' lmift muHuw i a ' jiulit, 55 

The feast of herbs, the dainties of the field ! 

- ~7he^fiMi»tenance of nature hidden lies ; 

The gods have cover'd it from human eyes : 

DIse had one day bestow'd sufiicient cheer. 

And, though inactive, fed thee through the year. 60 

Then might thy hand have laid the rudder by, 

In blackening smoke for ever hung on high. 

49 All legitimate sons were to have equal portions of tbeir 
father's inheritance ; Isasus, de Haered. Philoct. Homer, Od. 
xiv. 209. But by the laws of Lycurgus the eldest son suc- 
ceeded. Each patrimony was the portion of the state, and 
the father could neither alienate nor divide it. — BarthHemy. 

bS Plutarch, Banquet of the Seven Sages : ' The herb 
mallows is good to eat, as is the sweet stalk of the asphodel, 
or daffodil. Compare Athensus, b. ii. c. 18. p. 59. Flin^', 
xzii. 22. Claudiau, in Rufin. i. 215. 

57 Virgil, Georg. i. 121. 

62 The same process is mentioned by Virgil in respect to 
the plough ; Georg. i. 175. 
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Then had the laboring ox foregone the soil, 

And patient mules had found reprieye from toil. 

ButJov q our food coDcealM ; Promctheiw* aft **~ f86 

fUsT^es deluded, and incensed his heart* - 

Sore ills to man devised the heavenly sire. 

And hM the seining element of fire. 

Prometheus then, benevoleut of soul, 

In hollow reed the spark, recorering, stole, 70 

In man's behoof; eluding Jove th' all- wise. 

Whose gaze rejoiceth as the light ning flj fia*. 

~*^ofi~df lapetus I* «4tli~wrathl!ui heart. 
Spake the cloud-gatherer : < Oh, unmatch'd in art ! 
Exultest thou in this the iiame retrieved, 75 

And dost thou triumph in the god deceived ? 
But thou, with the posterity of man, 
Shalt rue the fraud whence mightier ills began ; 
I will send evil for thy stes^Uhy fire. 
While all embrace it, and their bane desire/ 80 

The sire, who rules the earth, and sways the pnl^, 
liad said, anTlaugKler filPdTlas secret soul. 
He bade the artist-god his best obey, 
And mould with tempering waters ductile clay : 
Infiise, as breathing life and form begari^ 86 

The supple vigor, and the voic^ ofmani. ~. 
-HUcniSpecf IiaSr as goddesses abov^^ 
A virgin's likeness, with the brows of love. 
He bade Minerva teach the skill that dyes 
The web with colors, as the shuttle files ; 90 

65, 66 By the sacrifice of bones described in the Theogony. 
The fire withheld and restored is supposed by Heinsias to be 
an emblem of the arts of life. 

60 By the scholiast on Plato Pandora is allegorised into 
the irrational soul, or sensuality as opposed to intellect : by 
Heinsius she is supposed to be Fortune ; by others Art. He- 
siod, in the Theogony, plainly states that womankind are de- 
scended from her. She is* the Eve of Mosaic history. See 
Harles on Fabricius. The first men were thought to have 
been produced from the earth ; Lucretias, v. 923. 
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He called the tnag^c of Lore^s Queen to slied 

A nameless graCe around ber conrteons liead ; 

Instil the wish that longs with restless aim, 

And cares of dress that feed upon the frame : 

Bade Hermes last implant the craft refined 95 

Of artful manners and a shameless mind. 

He said ; their king tfa^ inferior powers obey'd : 
The fictile likeness of a bashful maid 
Kose from the tempered earth, by Jove's behest, 
Under the forming god : the aone and vest 100 

Were claspM and folded by Minerva's hand : 
The heaven-bom Graces; and Persuasion bland 
Deck'd her round limbs with chains of gold; the 

Hours 
Of loose locks twined her temples with spring flowers. 
The whole attire Minerva's curious care 105 

Formed to her shape, and fitted to her air. 
But in her breast the herald from above. 
Full of the counsels of deep thundering Jove, 
Wrought artful manners, wrought perfidious lies. 
And speech that thrills the blood and lulls the wise. 
Her did th' Interpreter of Gods proclaim, 111 

And named the woman with E^^wa's name ; 
Since all the gods conferr'd tbeir^ 
For man's inventive race, this beauteous barm. 

Now when the sire had form'd thus seeioing fhir 115 
The deep deceit, th' inextricable snare. 
Heaven's messenger fiew swift at his eosimand^ 
And bore the gift to Epimetheus' hand : 
Nor he recall'd within his heedless thought 
The warning lesson by Prometiieus taught; leo 

103 Homer, Second Hymn to Venus, 11 : 
Her tender neck and breast 
Of dazsling white they deck'd with ehttim of gM, 
Sttch as the Hours wear braided with their locks. 
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T hat h e disclaim each present from the skies. 
And straight restore, lest illto man arise : 
But he received ; and, conscious, knew too^late. 
ThHfiSidiQus gift, and felt the curse of Fate. 

Whilom on earth the sons of men abode 125 

FfOm ills apart, and labor's irksome load , 
And sore diseases, bringing age to man ; 
Now the sad life of mortals is a span. 
The woman's hands a mighty casket bear ; 
Sh e lifts the lid ; she scatters griefs in air : 130 

Alone, li)eneatK^tHe*vesserrriMs"^eTSrti'd, 
Hope still within th* t mbmken eg lt ' r g m ain'd , 
Nor fled abroad ; so jHr^rd, cloud-gatherer Jove : 
The woman's hand had dropp'd the lid above. 
Issued the rest in' quick dispersion hurl'd, 136 

'And woes innnmerotis roam-'d^tbeJuieatlnn^jSOiMT 
With ills the, land is rife, with ills the sea, 
Diseases haunt our frail humanity ; 
Self- wandering through the noon, the night, they 

glide 
Voiceless — a voice the Power All- wise denied. 140 
Know, then, whatever betide, it is not given 
To 'scape th' inscrutable resolve of Heaven. 
I, an thou list, touch other theme with art 
And understanding ; lay it thou to heart. 

When gods alike and mortals rose to bic^ 145 

Th'^tiiOHATrfornP^'a^oIden race on earth 
OlTi&ahy-languaged men ; they lived of old 

_jyhen Saturn reign'd in heaven ; an f^ of gold. 

' Like gods tltey lived, with calm, untrouUed.iBuid, 
Free from the toil and anguish of our kind : 150 

« 

139, 140 Milton, Par. Lost, xi. 840. 

146—162 The first deified men were of the family of Chus ; 
Cusean was expressed Crusean, golden ; hence the division of 
metallic ages. See Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology. 
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Nor e'er decrepid age mis-shaped their frame, 
The hand's, the foot's proportions, still the same. 
Pleased with earth's unbought feasts; all ills re- 
moved, 
Wealthy in flocks, and of the bless'd beloved. 
Death as a slumber press'd their eyelids down ; 156 
All nature's common blessings were their own. 
The life-bestowing tilth its fruitage bore, 
A full, spontaneous, and ungrudging store : i 

They with abundant goods, midst quiet lands, f 
JAU Willing sliared the gatherings of their bands, j 160 
When earth's dark breast had closed this race around, 
TJreaFJove'as" demons Raised them from the ground. 
EarfE^oyering spirits, they their charge began, 
Ttng^inisters of eood', and s^uards of man. 

legVith mist of darkling air they glide, 165 

Lnd compass earth, and pass on every side ; 
^^Bt], ma^'lrj with ftiirwist Tiplnnnn of ryrnj 
.ly feriti j*Mt t^mrdn lii^r , or rr n oh rd wrongs arise ; 
And shower, the wealth of seasons from above, 
TESxiiagly oiEce, delegate from Jove. 170 

The gods then fnrmM j^ |tf,f4y\ji4;gtffcfiutf J13lcPj^>> 
Degenerate far, and ^I ve r years began ; 
Unlike the n^ortals §f a golden Tiiha^,''^ 
Unlike in frame: of limbs, and mould of mind. 
Yet still ahundred yiegtrjs beheld the boy 175 

Ben'ffSfh .tKe mother's roof,, her infant joy, 
AITfender arid unform'd : but when the flower 
Oimanhood bloom'd, it withered in. 49 b.Qur. 
^BuBW frtoiiic follies wrought them, pain and woe ; 
Nor mutual outrage would their hands forego : 180 
Nor would they serve the gods, nor altars raise, 
That in just cities, shed their holy blaze. 

175, 176 Au allasidn to the longevity of persons in the pa- 
triarchal age. 
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Them aogiy Jore ingnlf'd ; wbo dared refnw 

The gods their glory and their sacred dues : 

Yet named the second blessM, in earth they lie^ 105 

And second honors grace their memory. 

TnB'sire of heaven and earth created then 
A race, tl^ third, of many-langiiaged men : 
Unlike the silver they ; of brazen fnoQid, 
Strong with the ashen spear, and fierce, and bold ; 190 
Tbei»'4hMigbte weraJbent oa vioUmse aloaet *,. 
The deed of battle, and the dying groan. 
"^Bloody their feasts, with wheaten food unblessed ; 
Of adamant was each unyielding breast. 
Huge, nerved with strength, ea h hardy giant stands. 
And mocks approach with unresisted hands. UNI 

Their mansions, implements, and armor shine 
in brass ; dark iron slept within the mine. 
They by each other^s hands inglorious fell. 
In freezing darkness plunged, the house of bell : 200 
Fierce though they were, their mortal course was run ; 
Death gloomy seized and snatcbM them from the 

sun. 
Them when tb' abyss had coverM from the skies, 
Lo ! the fourth age on nurturing earth arise : 
Jove form'd the race a better, juster line ; 205 

A Vice oflserdes, and ofstemp divine : 
U^hls or ihe age that rose beforeour own ; 
As demigods o'er earth's wide regions known. 
Yet these dread battle hurried to their end ; 
Some where the seven-fold gates of Thebes ascend, 
The Cadmian realm ; where they with fatal might 211 
Strove for the flocks of (Edipus in flght. 
Some war in navies led to Troy^a for share ; 
O'er the great space of sea their course they bore, 
For sake of Helen with the beauteous hair ; 215 

And death for Helen's sake overwhelmed them there. 
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Them on earth's iitidotft verge the god fetsstgdM 
A iife, a seat, distinct from human kind ; 
Beside the deepening whirlpools of the main, 
In those hless'd isks where Saturn holds his reign, ^290 
Apart from heaven's immortals : calm thfey share 
A rest, unsullied by the clouds of care ; 
And yearly thjice, with sweet luxuriance crown'd, 
Springs the ripe baryei^ from the teeming ground. 
Oh ! would that Nature had denied me birth 925 

r. ^^^«^ ^M^, n^fl^^'^aafi.. this iron age of earth 5 

That long before within the grave 1 lay, 
Or loi^g hereafter could behold the day ! 

k Corrupt the race, with toils and griefs oppressed, 

Nor day nor night can yield a |iause of rest : 5t80 

Still do the gods a weight of care bestow, 

Thongh still some good is mingled with the woe* 

Jove on this race of many-langnaged man 

Speeds the swift ruin, which but slow began ; 

For scarcely spring they to the light of day, 236 

E'er age untimely strews their temples gray. . 

No fathers in the sons their features trace ; 

The sons reflect no more the father's face: 

The host with kindness greets his guest no more ; 

And friends and brethren love not as of yore. 240 

Reckless of Heaven's revenge, the «ons behold 

The hoary parents wa)L too swiftly old. 

And impious point the keen dishonoring tongue. 

With hard reproofs, and bitter mockeries hung ; 

Nor grateful in declining age repay 345 

The nurturing fbndness of their better day. 

Now man's right hand is law ; for spoil they wait^ 

And lay their mutual cities desolate. 

220 Pindar, Olymp. ii. 
' 221, 2SS The claim of these heroes to beatitude is not very 

* obv^ious. 

24Sr Milton, Par. Lost, zi. 672. 
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Unhonor'd he, by whom his oath is fear'd, 
Not are the good beloved, the just revered. 260 

With favor graced, the evil doer stands. 
Nor curbs with shame nor equity his hands ; 
With crooked slanders wounds the virtuous man, 
And stamps with perjury what hate began. 
Lo ! ill-rejoicing Envy, wing'd with lies, 265 

Scattering calumnious rumors as she flies, 
•The steps of miserable men pursue. 
With haggard aspect, blasting to the view : 
Till those fair forms, in snowy raiment bright. 
Quit the broad earth, and heavenward soar from 
sight : 2(i0 

Justice and Modesty, from mortals driven, 
Rise to th' immortal family of heaven : 
Dread sorrows to forsaken man remain; 
No cure of ills ; no remedy of pain. 

Now unto kings I frame the fabling song, 5266 

However wisdom unto kings belong. 
A swooping hawk, crook-talon'd, from the vale, 
Bore in his pounce a neck-streak'd nightingale, 
And snatch'd among the clouds : beneath the stroke 
This piteous shriek'd, and that imperious spoke : 270 



260 Virgil, Georg. ii, 473. 

965 The word which we translate king appears never in- 
tended to signify a monarch, but ouly magistrates or nobles, 
such as the twelve of Phjeacia, or the elders bearing sceptres 
of heralds in the sacred circle. — Mitford, 

S68 The nightingale is about the bigness of a goldfinch. 
The color on the upper part, i. e. the head and back, is a pale 
fulvous (lion or deep gold color) with a certain mixture of 
green, like that of a redwing. Its tail is of a deeper fulvous, 
er red, like a redstart's. From its red color it took the name 
ofrossignuolo, in Italian, rossignol, French. The belly is white. 
The parts under the wings, breast, and throat, are of a darker 
color, with a tincture of green. Willoughby's Ornithology, Fol. 
1678. 

Simonides has the expression of ' green-neched nightingales.* 
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' Wretch \ why these screams? a stronger- holds thee 

now : ' / 

Where'er I shape my course, a captii^ thou, 
Maugre thy song, must company my way ; 
I rend my banquet, or I loose my prey. 
Senseless is he, who dares with powet contend ; 275 
I>efeat, rebuke, despair shall be his end.' 
The swift hawk spoke with wings spread wide in air; 
But thou to justice cleave, from wroUg forbear. 
Wrong, if he yield to its abhorr'd control. 
Shall pierce |ike iron in the poor man's soul : 280 

Wrong weighs the rich man's conscience to the dnst^ 
When his foot stumbles on the way unjust : 
Far diff Vent is the path, a path of light, 
That guides the feet to equitable right. 
The end of righteousness, enduring long, 285 

Exceeds the short prosperity of wrong. 
The fool by suff-'ring his experience- buys ; 
The penalty of folly makes him wise. 

With crooked judgments, lo ! the oath's dread god 
Avenging, runs, and tracks them where thej^trod. 2d0 
Rough are the ways of justice as the sea, 
Dragg'd to and fro by men's corrupt decree :^^ 
Bribe-pamper'd men ! whose hands perverting draw 
The right aside, and warp the wrested law. 
Though while corruption on their sentence waits, 295 
They thrust pale Justice from their haughty gates, 
Invisible their steps the virgin treads, 
And musters evils o'er their sinful heads. • 
She with the dark of air her form arrays, 
And walks inawful grief the city ways ; • 300 

Her wail is heard, her tear upbraiding falls 
O'er their staiu'd manners, their devoted walls. 

287 This is qudtedby Plato as a proverb ; Homer, II. xvii. 
33. 
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But iheff wbo never from the right have strayM, 
Who as the citizen the stranger aid. 
They and their cities florish ; gent^ Peace 305 

Dwells in their borders, and their youth increase : 
Nor Jove, whose radiant eyes behold afar. 
Hangs forth in heaven the signs of grievous war. 
Nor scathe nor famine on the righteous prey ; 
Feasts, strewn by earth, employ their easy day : 310 
The oak ia on their hills ; the topmost tree 
Bears the rich acorn, and the trunk the bee : 
Burdened with fleece their panting flocks : the face 
Of woman's ofispring speaks the father's race : 
Still prosper they, nor spread in ships the sail ; 315 
For life's abundance gifts the fruitful vale. 
But o'er the wicked race, to whom belong 
The thought of evil and the deed of wrong, 
Saturnian Jove, of wide-beholding eyes, 
Bids the dark signs of retribution rise : 9Sl& 

States rue the wrongs a sinful man has done. 
And all atone the wickedness of one. 
The god sends down his angry plagues from high. 
Famine and pestilence ; in heaps they die. 
He smites- with barrenness the marriage bed, 335 

And generaticms moulder with the d«ad^: 
Again in vengeance of his wrath he falls 
On their great hosts, and breaks their tottering walls ; 
Arrests their navies on the ocean plain, 
And whelms their strength with mounlaiBS of the 
main. 380 

Ponder ye kings! within your inmost thought. 
The retribution by his judgments wrought. 

313, 314 The peoiile mentioaed by Pomponins Mela bad no 
other way of discovering the father but by resemblance. — Mort' 
tit^uim. Compare Theocritus, Encem. PtoL 4** Caitallns in 
Nupt. Jul. et Man. 221. 
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Invisible the gods are ever nig^. 

Pass through the midat and beod tV a21*aeeing eye ; 

Who heed not heaven's revenge, bat wrest the rights 

And grind the poor, are naked to their sight ; saO 

For thrice ten thousand holy demona rove 

This breathing world ; tV inmortals sent from Jove : 

Guardians of roan, their glance alike surveys 

The upright jwigments, and th' unrighteous ways: S4!9 

Hovering they glide to earth'a extremest bound ; 

A cloud aerial veils their forms around. 

A virgin pure is Justice, and her birth 

Pfona JevriitBaSCtf ; a creature, in her worth 

And-tmbleness, revered by gods on high, 349 

Whose habitation is th' Olympian sky. 

Driven by despiteful wrong, she takes her seat 

In lowly grief at Jove's eternal feet ; 

There cries aloud upon the aoul unjast. 

That a whole people for their tyrant's lust 959 

May expiate ; and on tiikem the burden be 

Of the warp'd judgment and the false decree. 

Of this beware : O kings! that gifts devour. 

Make straight your edicts, oow in timely hour, 

That the foul reeord may no more be seen, 355 

Erased, forgotten, as it ne'er had been ! 

He hsurms himself that plans another^s ill^ 

ikpd evil counsels plague their authors still ; 

JF'or Jove's ali-seeing and all-knowing ey« 

Discerns at pleaaure things that hidden lie ; 300 

Pierces the walls that gird the city in. 

And on the seat of judgmeiit blasts the aia. 

Or^ oh ! if evil wait tlae righteous man^ 

If right be his, whose eosrse in wrong began, 

337« 338 Milton, Fw. Lost, iv. 677. 
3^, 351 Homer, 11. i. 9. 
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Then may not I, nor yet my son, remain 365 

In this our generation, just in vain ! 
But sure my hope not this doth heaven approve, 
Not this the work of thunder-glorying Jove. 

Deep let my words, O Perses ! graven be : 
Hear Justice and renounce th' oppressor's plea ; 370 
This law the wisdom of the god assigned 
To th' human race, and to the bestial kind : 
To birds of air, and fishes of the wave. 
And beasts of earth, devouring instinct gave : 
In them no justice lives : he bade be known 375 

This better sense to reasoning man alone. 
Who from the chair of judgment shall impart 
The truths of knowlege, utter'd from his heart. 
On him the god of all-discerning eye 
Pours down the treasures of felicity. 380 

Who sins against the right, his wilful tongue 
With perjuries of lying witness hung, 
Lo ! he is hurt beyond the hope of cure ; 
Dark is his race, nor shall his name endure. 
The generation of the just is strong, 385 

And children's children shall his praise prolong. 

Most simple Perses i I the good perceive, . 
And willing tell thee, would 'st thou but believe : 
Choose Sin, by troops she shall beside thee stand: 
Smooth is the track, her mansion is at hand : 390 

Where Virtue dwells the gods have placed before 
The dropping sweat that springs from every pore ; 
And ere the foot can reach her high abode. 
Long, rugged, steep th' ascent, and rough the road : 
The ridge once gain'd, the path so hard of late 395 
Runs easy on, and level to* the gate. 

390 Xenophon quotes this passage in his Memorabilia, ii. SO, 
and illustrates it by the parable of Prodicus, on Hercules, 
Vice, and Virtue. 
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Far best is be whom codscioim wisddm gtiideB, 

Who, first uid last, the right and fit decides- ; 

He too is good that to the wiser frlead 

His docile reason can submissiTe bend ; 400 

But worthless he that Wisdom's roice defies. 

Nor wise himself, nor dnteoua to the wise. 

But thou, O Perses I what my words impart 
Let memory bind for erer on thy heart. 
O son of Bios ! labor erermore, ' 405 

That hunger turn abhorrent from thy door ;; 
That Ceres bless'd, with spaky garland crown'd, 
Greet thee with love, and bid thy barns abomid. 

Still oh the sluggard hungry want attend*; 
Th e Btof n uf mut; the initig Off Heaven impends ; 410 
While he, averse from labor, drags his days, 
Tet greedy on the g^ins of others preys ; 
E'en as the stingless drones deveruriDg seize 
With glutted sloth the harvest of the bees. 

Love every seemly toil, that so the store 415 

Of foodful seasons heap thy gamer^s Ackit. 
From labor, men returns of wealth behold. 
Flocks in their fields, and in their eofferv gold: 
From labor shalt thou with the love be blees'd 
Of men and gods ^ the slothful they detest. 420 

Not toil, but sloth, shall ignomintous be ; 
Toil, an^^^^ slothfol man shall eavy thee ; 
^ISfiall view thy growing wealth with altered sense, 
For glory, virtue, walk vriik opulence. 
Thou like a god, since labor still is found 4^ 

The better part, shalt live beloved, renown'd ; 
If, as I counsel, thou thy witless mind, 
Though weak and empty as the veering wind. 
From others' coveted possessions tun^'d, 
To tiurifi compel, and fi>od by labos earaU 430 

HES. B 
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Shame of ill sort shftll still the needy biird i 
Shame, which or greatly helps or hurts mankind i 
Shame leads to want ; to courage wealth is given ; 
Ho ravish'dricheis ; best the boon of Heaven. 
He that shall heaps of hoarded gold command, 435 
By fraudful tongue, or by rapacious hand ; 
As oft betides, when lucre lights the flame, 
And shamelessness expels the better shame ; 
Him shall the god cast down, in darkness hurl'd. 
And that man's house be wasted from the world ; 440 
The wealth, for which he pawn'd his soul, decay, 
The breath and shining bubble of a day. ' 

Alike the man of sin is he confessed, 
Who spurns the swppUani^anjJ'wfeiyrop^ 
WJio climbs, by lure of stoFn embraces led, 446 

With ill-timed act, a brother's marriage bed ; 
Who. dares by crafty wickedness abuse 
His trust, and robs the orphans of their dues ; 
Who, on the threshold of afflictive age. 
His hoary parent stings with taunting rage ; 450 

On him shall Jove in anger lookcfcoopuiiigb. 
And deep requite the dark iniquity ; . 
But wholly thou from these refrain thy mind, 
W^ak as it is, and wavering as the wind. 

With thy best means perform the ritual part,' 455 
Outwardly pure, and spotless at the heart ; 
Now burn choice portions to the gods ; dispense 
Wine-offer jngs now, and smoke of frankincense ; 
When on the nightiy couch thy limbs repose. 
Or sacred light from far its coming shows : 460 

So shall they yearn to thee with soul benign, 
And thou, buy others' lands, not others thine. 

4Sii Homer, IL xziv^ 45. 444 Homer, Odyss. iz. 269. 
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Sid to tby feast a friend ; thy foe forbear ; 
Let a next neighbor ehief thy welcome share ; 
In household calls th' an girded neighbors run, 465 
But kinsmen gird them when thy work is done. 
As the good neighbor is our prop and stay, 
So is the bad a pitfall in our way : 
Thus bless'd or cursed, we this or that obtain. 
The first a blessing, and the last a bane. 470 

How should thine ox by chance untimely die ? 
The evil neighbor looks and passes by. 

Measure thy neighbor's loan, and strict repay ; 
G h '»«w i8W^ if t wwg' ttrmr^emist t some future day 
His ready hand thy needy call supplies ; 475 

But shun bad gains, those losses in disguise. 
Love him who loves thee ; to the kind draw nigh ; 
Give to the giver, but the churl pass by. 
Men fill the giving, not th' ungiving hand ; 
The gift is good, but Rapine walks the land, 480 

Squandering the seeds of death ; though much he give, 
The willing donor shall rejoice and live : 
Th* extortioner of bold unblushing sin, 
Though small the plunder, feels a thorn within. 

If with a little thou a little blend 485 

Continual, mighty shall^the heap ascend. 
Who bids his gathered substance gradual grow 
Shall see not livid hunger's face of wo. 
No bosom pang attends the home-laid store, 
But fraught with loss the food without thy door. 490 
'Tis good to take from hoards, and pain to need 
What is far from thee : — give the precept heed. 

Spare the mid-cask; when broach'd or low, drink 
free; 
Bad is the thrift that spares it on the lee. 

493 It was the ancient opinion that wine was best in the 
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Let thy friend's service g;uerdon ft receive ; 40^ 

Not e'en thy brother on his word believe^ ^' 

But, as in laughter, set a witness by ; 

Mistrust desteoys us, and credulity. 

Let no strange woman e'er seduce thy mind^ 

With robe up-gather'd in a knot behind ; 

She, prattling her soft things, asks, sly, thy home ; 

But trust a woman, and a thief is come. 

One only son his father's house may rear ; 
But may St thou, dying when thy life is sere, 
Then leave another nurtured son, for so 605 

Shall opulence within the mansion grow : 
Yea — many sons from Jove shall wealth obtain ; 
The care is greater, greater is the gain. 

Do thus — if riches be thy soul's desire. 
By toils on toils to this thy hope aH>ire. 510 

middle, oil at the surface, and honey at the bottom.— Gr^viut, 
Compare Hntarch ^Symposiacs, iii. 7), and Macrobius (Sa- 
turnalia, vii. 12 \. Toe beat wine was to be reserved for oeca* 
sions of hospitality, 
496 Phsdrus, iii. 10. 1, 
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AKGUMENT. 

Prognostics of the seasons of agrioultanl labors-Rules ap- 
pertaining to wood-felling, carpentry, ploughing, sowing, 
reaping, threshing, vine-dressing, and the vintage — De- 
scriptions of winter and of a repast in summer — Rules for 
navigation — ^Miscellaneous precepts. 



When, Atlaa-boni, the Pleiad stars arise 
Before the sun aboTe the dawning skies, 
'Tis time to reap ; and when at sanrise now 
They sink beneath the west, 'tis time to plough. 

1, 2 In the words of Hesiod there is made tuBAtian of 
one rising of the Pleiads, which is heliacal, and of a double 
setting : the time of the rising may be referred to the 11th of 
May. The first setting, which indLicated ploughing time, was 
cosmical ; when, as the sun rises, the Pleiads sink below the 
opposite horizon ; which, in the time of Hesiod, happened 
about the beginning of November. The second setting is somet 
what obscurely designated in the line 

They in his lustre forty days lie hid, 

and is the heliacal setting; which happened the third of 
April, and after which the Pleiads were immerged in the 
sun's splendor forty days. — Le CUre, 

S, 4 This is the last ploughing, when they turned up the 
Soil to receive the seed.--Sa<ma«itM. Virgil, Georg. i. 221. 

First let the morning Pleiades go down ; 

From the sun's rays emerge the Gnossian crown. 

Ere to th' unwilling earth thou trust the seed. 

Warton. 

There is here an allusion to the eosttioid setting of tiie 
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Know too they set, immerged into the sun, 5 

While forty days intire their circle run, 

And with the lapse of the revolving year, 

When sharpened is the sickle, reappear. 

Law of the fields, and known to every swain, 

Who turns the fallow soil heside the main ; 10 

Or who, remote from billowy ocean's gales, 

Tills the rich glebe of inland- winding vales. 

Sow naked, husbandman ! and naked plough, 
And naked reap, if, timely to thy vow, 
Thou wouldst that Ceres load thy harvest field, 15 
And fruits their increase, each in season, yield ; 
Lest thou to strangers' doors, a beggar, trail 
Thy steps, with longing need, and nought prevail; 
E'en as to me thou camest : but hope no more 
That I shall give, or lend thee of my store. .. 20 

O foolish Perses ! be the labors thine. 
Which the good gods to earthly man assign ; 

Pleiads,' and the heliacal rising of the brig^ht star of the crown 
of Ariadne. 

The heliacal rising is a star's emersion out of the sun's 
rays^ that is, a star rises heliacally when, having been in 
conjunction with the sun, the sun passes it, and recedes from 
it. llie star then emerges out of the sun's rays so far that 
it becomes again- visible, after having been, for some time, 
lost in the superiority of daylight. The time of day in which 
the star rises heliacally is at the dawn of day : it is then 
seen for a few minutes near the horizon, just out of the 
reach of the morning light ; and it rises in a double sense, 
from the horizon, and from the sun's rays. Afterwards, as 
the sun's distance increases, it is seen more. and more every 
morning. The time of day in which a star sets heliacally is in 
the evening, just after sunset, when it is seen only for a few 
minutes in the west, near the horizonj on the edge of tlie 
sun's splendor, into which, in a few days more, it sinks. The 
heliacal rising and setting are, then, properly an apparition 
and ocQultation. With respect to the Pleiads, it appears that 
different authors vary in fixing the duration of their occulte- 
tion from about thirty -one days'to above forty. 
, 13 VirjjU, Georg, i, «??• , . . . 
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Lest witb .thy spouse, thy babes, tbou food d^toand^ 
And meet denial at each neighbor's hand : 
Jf twice, nay thrice, thou speed, the grievous prayer 
Will, fail at last, and all thy words are air. 26 

I bid thee muse on what concerns thy peace. 
Escape from hunger, and from debt release. 

A house, a ploughing steer,, a maid be thine, 
Not wife, but purchased slave, to tend thy kine. 30 
Within, let all ^t implements abound, 
Lest with refused intreaty wandering round 
Thy wants still press, the season glide away. 
And thou with scanted labor mourn the day* 
Thy task defer not till the morn arise, 35 

Or the third sun th' unfinished work surprise. 
The sluggish man shall ne'er his garner fill, 
Nor he that, still delays, and lingecs still ; 
^al speeds the work ; the loiterer at his cost 

restles wiTff afltnage, and his pains are lost. 40 

' When rests the keen strength of th' overpowering 

.sun 
From heat that made the pores in rivers run ; 
When rushes in fresh rains autumnal Jove, 
And man's elastic limbs more nimbly move ; 
For then the star of day with traqsient light . 46 

Rolls o'er our heads, and joys in longer night ; 
When from the worm, the forest boles are sound, 
Tre es bu d nojBjaiL<g.>L but earthward cast around 
'lirwitnering tolia ge, then'remeiftf h'6r"iye'tt' ' 
iTi^ ppye| Y ^"^fi and thy timber fell. . 50 

*A three-foot mortar, and of cubits three 
A pestle hew, and seven-foot axletree : 

• 48 The timber of trees, which are moist with sap, is subiect 
to worms. Vitravius (ii. 9) recommends that trees be felled 
in the autumn, when the sap, which eauses them to genni- 
nate, is at rest. 
51 The mortar was. used for ppundiug pulse; SohoL^on He- 
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Commodious leof^ ; if ai^ibt tbe «^ di^i^id^, 

Th' exceeding io^ k mall«t yields ^side. 

Hew tlif e curved blocks for felloes, and fitistsia 55 

Oti wheel of throe spmis found the ten-spaii wain. 

Bear home from hfll or field the ilex bough 
Of bending figwre, Uke the dowBward plough ; 
When sought and found, this, solid, shall not foil 
Thy oxen, while they eleav« the ridgy dale ; 60 

If with firm nails tiM craflsman fit the bend, 
And pole and Sharebeam join at either end. 

Two ploughs, wlwn laboring in thy house, proride ; 
One shaped by art, end one by nature plied : 
Best forethought ; though the one be snapt in twuin« 
Thou on the oxen throw'st the yoke again ; 66 

Elm or the bay tree soundest will defend 
'The draughtbeam, oak the sharebeam, holm the 
bend. ^ 

Two males procure ; two strong unbroken steers ; 
Be mae the just proportiou of their years ; 70 

mer; Vir|;il, Moretum, 92. It was usually a round stone 
scooped hollow, and Homer compares \o it the head of Hip- 
polochuB, when amputated bv Ajcamemnon; II. ii. 146. A 
wooden mortar is mentioned by Cato, de re Kustica, c. 10. 
Possibly the use of it intended oy Hesiod was to grind com : 
as the Turks bruise their wheat and rice in the capitals of 
ruined eohumns hollowed for the porpoae ; Dallaway's Con- 
stantinople. 

Mills for grinding com were, however, known to the early 
Greeks ; Pausanias, iii. 20. 

57, 58 Virgil, Georg. i. 169. 

Dr. Martyn, in his comparison of VirgU*s plough with that 
of Hesiod, has fallen into the common error of confounding 
this crooked part with the sharebeam, or piece of timber 
holding the share. It however fwrmed the middle part be> 
tween the sharebeam and the draughtbeam, which went be- 
tween the oxen, and to which it served as the base. Consult 
Hetrne on G«org. i. ttO, 

There does not Mom to be any part in the modem phmsh 
exactly answering to it. It is sometimes mistaken for the 
ploughtoil, whteh is» in fhst, the handle* 
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Nor shall they faeadstrong gtfngg:liiig ipiirn tlM soil, 
And snap the ploagh, and mar tk' nnfinishM toil. 
In forty's prime thy pknighman ; with loaf*bread 
Marked in four aqiiares^ in each eight mouthfols, 

fed: 
He steadily shall cut the furrow trne, 75 

Nor towaids his fellows glance a rambling view. 
Still on his task intent : a stripling throws 
Heedless the seed, and in one fonrow strows 
The lavish faandfnl twiee, while wistfnl stray 
His longing thoughts to comrades for away. 80 

Mark yearly when among the donds on high 
Thou hear'st the shrill crane's migratory cry ; 
Of ploughing^time the sign and wintry rains : 
Care gnaws his heart who destitute remains 
Of the fit yoke ; for then the season falls 85 

To feed thy homed steers within their stalls* 
Easy to speak the word, Mlffiftnfifih Ihftfti friead ' 
Thy waggoQ, jind..thy yelie'Ol'^osaftaJeod t^ 
fiasy the prompt refusal ; < Nay, but I 
Have need of oxen, and their work is nigh/ 90 

Rich in his own conceit, he then, too late, 
May think to rear the waggon's timber'd weight ; 
Fool ! Iior yet knows the complicated frame 
A hundred seasoned blocks may fitly claim ; 
These let thy timely care provide before, 95 

And pile beneath thy roof the ready store. 

73, 74, Athensens, iii. 29. Virgil, Moretnm, 49. 
9i Virgil, Georg, i. S75. Aristophaned, Birds, 711. 
liie cranes generally leave Europe for a more southern oU« 
mate about the latter end of autumn, and return in the be- 

Jlinnine of summer. Their cry is the loudest among birds^ 
t is often a prognostic of rain ; as from the immense altitude 
of their ascent they are peculiarly susceptible of the motions 
Mid ehanges of the atmosphere ; Goldsmith, Animated Na* 
tnre. 
95 VirgU, Georg. i. 167. 
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Improve the season : to the plough apply 
Both thou and thine, and toil in wet and dry : 
Haste: to the field with hreak of glimmering morn, 
That so thy grounds may wave with thickening corn. 

In spring upturn 'the glehe ; nor spare the toil 101 
In summer days to break afresh the soil : 
It shall not mock thy hopes : then freely sow 
The fallow field, whilst light the mould. below: 
The fallow :field bids muttered curses flee, .106 

And gathers happy children round thy knee. 
< Jove subterrene, xhaste Ceres claim thy vow. 
When grasping first the handle of thy plough, 
0*er thy broad oxen's backs thy quickening hand* 
With lifted stroke lets fall the goaSTng wand ; 110 

Whilst, yoked and harness'd by the fastening thong. 
They slowly drag the draught- thole's length along: 
So shall the sacred gifts of earth appear, 
And ripe luxuriance clothe the plenteous ear. 

A boy should tread thy steps, with rake o'erlay 115 
The buried seed, and scare the birds away : T 

4Good is th0 apt economy of things. 
While evil management its mischief brings :) 



101 VirgiljGeorg. i.4r. 

Hesiod recommends ground to be tri*fallowed : Homer al* 
ludes to this'custom, Odyss. v. 1^. 

' The seed -ploughing, which follows the 'summer fallowing, 
i» the same already alluded to, as taking place when the cry 
of the crane is heard. 1'he practice of fallows is now in a 
great degree superseded by that of an interchange of other 
crops in rotation, and the succession of green or leguminous 

Elants alternately with the white crops or grain ; the frequent 
oeings, in this mode of tillage, clearing the soil no less 
effectually than fallowings. 

• 107 The earth, and all within, or beneath it, was subject to 
Pluto, as the air to Jupiter ; be was also invoked, from his 
Gpnsanguinity to Ceres, the mother of Proserpine* — Grgtfius, 
— 'GnittuSt 
116 VirgU, Georg. i. 156. 
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So, if aerial Jove thj cares befriend, 

i^Liid crown tby tillage with a prosperous end, 120 

SUiall the rich, ear in fulness of its grain 

Nod on the stalk, and bend it to the plain. 

So shalt thou sweep the spider's films away, 

That round thy hollow bins lie hid from day ; 

I ween, rejoicing in the foodful stores 125 

Obtained at last, and laid within thy doors ; 

For plenteonsness shall glad thee through the year, 

Till the white blossoms of the spring appear : 

Nor thou on other's heaps a gazer be ; 

But others owe their borrowed store to thee, ISK) 

If, ill-advised, thou turn the genial plains. 
His wintry tropic when the sun attains. 
Thou then mayst reap, and idle sit between ; 
Mocking thy gripe, the meagre stalks are seen : 
Whilst, little joyful, gather'st thou in bands 135 

The corn, whose chaffy dust bestrews thy hands. 
In one scant basket shall thy harvest lie, 
And few shall pass thee then with honoring eye. 

Now thus, now otherwise, is Jove's design ; 
Toman inscrutable the ways divine : 140 

But, if thou late upturn the furrow'd field. 
One happy chance a remedy may yield. 
O'er the ii^ide earth when men the cuckoo bear 
From spreading oak-leaves first delight their ear. 
Three days and nights let heaven in ceaseless rains. 
Deep as thy ox's hoof, o'erfiow the plains ; 146 

So shall an equal crop thy time repair, 
With his who earlier launch'd the shining share. 



129 Vireil, Georg. i. 158. 

138 Psalm cxxix. 7, 8 : ' Wherewith the mower filleth not 
his hand, nor he .that bindeth sheaves his bosom ; neither do 
they, which ,go by, say, ' the blessing of the Lord be upon 
you-" , . '■ ■>■ 
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Lay all to heart ; nOr let the UoMOtt'd hours 

Of spring escape thee, nor the timely showers. IdQ 

Pass by the bnuder's forge, where savnterers meet, 
Nor loiter in the portico's throng'd heat. 
When in the winUy season rigid cold 
Invades the limbs, and binds them in its hold. 
Ijd! then th' industrious man, with thriring store, 165 
Improves his household management the more ; 
And this do thou ; lest intricate distress 
Of winter seiie, and thon with lean hand press 
A tumid foot in pining neediness ; , 

Pampering his empty hopes, yet craving food, 100 
On ill designs behold the idler brood ; 
Sit in the porch where tatlers haunts and feed 
On that ill hope, while starving in his need. 
Thou, in mid-summer, to thy laborers cry, 
* Make now your nests, for summer hours will fly/ 165 

Beware the January month : beware 
Those hurtful days, that keenly piercing air 
Which flays the steers ; when wide o'er fell and flood 
Ice in its curdled masses nips the blood. 
From Thracia, nurse of steeds, comes rushing forth, 
O'er the broad sea, the whirlwind of the north, 171 
And moves it with his breath ; earth roars through all 
Its woodlands ; oaks of towering foliage fall, 

151 Homer, Odyts. zviii. 928. 

166, 159 Aristotle remarks that in iamished persons the up* 
per parts of the body are desiccated, the lower tamified.— iSco- 
Uger, 

169 Orpheus, Frasmeats, SI : 
Many and freauent from the clouds of heaven 
The frosts rusn down on beeches and all trees. 
Mountains, and rocks, and men, and every face 
Is toucb'd with sadness. They sore-nipping smite 
The beasts among the hiUs ; nor anv man 
Can from his house go forth ; quelled in each limb 
With galling eold ; cramp 'd every limb with frost. 
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And thick bnmcfa*4 tanes, as in hit fitAil swell 

He sweeps the hollows of the momitaiD deU: 175 

He stoops to earth ; the cntk is heard aronnd, 

The boundless forest rolls the roar of sonnd. 

Now shrink the beasts, and shoddeiuig as they ram. 

The ^st, low crouch'd, with cowering bodies, sfanm. 

Thick is the hairy coat, the shaggy skin, 180 

Bnt that all-GhiUiag breath shall pieree withia : 

Not his rough hide can ^en the ox avail ; 

The long-haired goat defeaeeless feels the gale : 

Yet vain the north wind's rushing stiengtii to wound 

The flock, with thickening fleeces fenced around. 185 

The old man bends hisa double in the blast, 

Whose harmless breath the tender virgin passed : 

Home-keeping she with her own mother dwells. 

Yet innocent of Y envis' golden spelb. 

And bathing her soft lioabs, and with smooth balm 190 

Anointing, in the shelter aad the calm 

Of that her secret chamber, nightly so 

Seeks her safe couch, while wintry tempests blow. 

Now gnaws the boneless poljrpus his feet, 

Starved midst bleak rocks, his desc^ate retreat : 1^ 

190, 191 Homer, Ody88.Ti.96. 

194 Atheneus, vii. 19 : ' This/ alluding to the eomie poet 
Phereorate8, ' is a fiotioa: for ths polypus is maiiiMd in his 
feet frmu his being pursued by the congers, or sea-eels. It is 
s«id tiiat if any one sprinkle sah in his den, he will instantly 
come out. It is ateo reported that, when flying through panic, 
be changes his oolor, and wshailates hhnsen to die spots in 
which he lurks.' 

Pliny, Nat. Hist. ix. SO : ' We mast net pass over Hie Mw* 
oeveries respecting polypuses, reported frem the hife r mat i oh 
of his comxades by Trebms Niger. They are ravenoasly fond 
of oysters : these, closing at the tondi, eut off their claws, 
and thus of themselves snatch the bait from the plimderer* 
OyrtexB are vritfaont sight, and ahnest every other sense, ex* 
cept the instinct of fbod and danffsr. The polypuses there* 
fore steal on them when open, and plaeing a pebble outside 
the body, so as not to be ejected by its tienalons aotteo, ae- 
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For BOW jip more the sun's refracted ray 
Through seas transparent lights him to bis prey ; 
O'er the swarth Etfaiop rolls his bright career, 
And slowly gilds the Grecian hemisphere. 
And now the horn*d and unhorn'd kind, 300 

Whose lair is in the wood, sore famish'd grind 
Their sounding jaws, and frozen and quaking fly 
Where oaks the mountain dells imbranch on high ; 
They seek to couch in thickets of the glen, 
Or lurk deep sheltered in the rocky den. 205 

Like aged men, who, propp'd on crutches, tread 
Tottering with broken strength and stooping head. 
So move the beasts of earth, and creeping low. 
Shun the white flakes, and dread the drifting snow. 

I warn thee now the season's rig^r meet 210 

With soft-napp'd cloak, and tunic to the feet ; 
Wrap in the cloak thy body, tempest-proof, 
If on scant warp thou weave a' plenteous woof; 

stil them in security, and extract the flesh. The oyster con- 
tracts itself, but to no purpose, being tbiis wedged asunder/ 

The name of polypi has been peculiarly ascribed to these 
animals by the ancients, because of the number of feelers oc 
feet, of which they are all possessed, and with which they 
have a slow progressive motion ; bat the moderns have given 
the name of polypus to a reptile that lives in fresh water, by 
no means so large or observable. These are found at the hot- 
tom of wet ditches, or attached to the under surface of the 
broad-leaved plants that grow and swim on the waters. The 
same difference holds between these and the sea-water polypi 
as between all the productions of the land and the ocean. 
Those of the sea are found from two feet in length to three or 
four ; and Pliny has even described one, the arms of which 
were no less than thirty feet long. The polypus contracts 
itself, more or less, in proportion as it is toucned, or as the 
water is agitated in which they are seen. Warmth animates 
them, and cold benumbs them ; but it requires a degree of 
cold approaching congelation before they are reduced to per- 
fect inactivity ;' Golasmitb, Animated Nature, vol. vi. 

213 The nap is on the woof, which crosses the warp, and is 
directed to be woven more largely and loosely. 
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Lest o'er thy every limb each bri&tling hair 

Should roBse and shirer to the searching air. ^15 

Shoes from the hide of a blow-slaughter'd ox 

Bind round thy feet, lined thick with woollen socks ; 

And kid-skins with the bull's tough sinew sew, 

And 'gainst the rain-storm o'er thy shoulders throw ; 

Upon thy head a cap close-felted wear« 22Q 

Lest thine ears trickle from the drizzling air. 

Bleak is the morn, when blows the north from high * 
Oft when the dawnlight paints the starry sky, 
A misty cloud suspended hovers o'er 
Heaven's bless'd earth,' and wafts its wheaten store, 
Drain'd from the living streams : aloft in air 226 

The whirling winds the buoyant vapor bear, 
Resolved at eve in rain or gusty cold, 
As by the north the troubled rack is roll'd. 
Preventing this, the labor of the day 230 

Accomplish'd, homeward bend thy hastening way. 
Lest the dark cloud, with whelming rush depressed, 
Drench thy chill'd limbs, and soak thy dripping vesti 
This winter month with prudent caution fear, 
Severe to flocks, nor less to men severe : 235 

Feed thy keen husbandman with larger bread : 
With half their provender thy steers be fed : 
Them rest assists ; the night's protracted length 
Recruits their vigor, and supplies their strength. 
This rule observe, while still the various earth 240 
Gives every fVuit and kindly seedling birth : 
Still to the toil proportionate the cheer. 
The day to night, and equalise the year. 

216 Homer, II. iii. 375* One that has not di^d of disease ; 
the hide in that case being flaccid ; Plutarch, Symposiacs, ii. - 

2dO The same word is employed by Hesiod for the sock and 
the cap. The one anciently lined the shoe, and was worn in- 
doors separate like a slipper ; the other in like manner formed 
the lining of the helmet, and was Worn occasionally as a cap; * 
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When frtm, tlie wintry tvopiis of tke mh 
Foil sixty d»yfl their fioiab'd round haro mo, 246 

Lo ! then the snored deep Arctums Leave, 
First whole apparent on the vergpe of eve. 
Throug;h the grey dawn the swallow lifts her wing, 
M<urn-plaining bird, the harbinger of spring. 
Anticipate the time : the care be thine 250 

An earlier day to prune the shooting vine. 
When the house-bearing snail is slowly found 
To shun the Pleiad heats that scorch the ground, 
And climb the plant^s tall stem, insist no more 
To dress the vine, but give the vineyard o'er. 2/16 

Whet the keen sickle, i^asten every swain. 
From shady booths, from morning sleep refrain ; 
Now, in the fervor of the harvest*day. 
When the strong son dissolves the frame away ; 
Now haste afield ; now bind thy sheafy corn, 260 

And earn thy food by rising with the nkom. 
Lo ! the third portion of thy labor's cares 
The early mopi anticipating shares ; 



244 The winter solstice, according to the table of Fetavius^ 
happened in Hesiod's time on the SOth of December. The 
acronychal riaing of ArotnTut took place in the 14tb degree of 
Pisces, which correaponcU in the calendar with the 5th oiC 
March. — Le CUrc. 

The aoroaychal riemg of a star is when it rises at the be* 
siming of night : the aeronycbal setting is when it sate al th# 
end of night. But there are two acronychal risings and set* 
tings ; the one, when the star rises exacdy as tiie sun sets, 
and sets exactly as the sun rises. This ie the true aeroaycha 
rising and setting^ but it i» inviaibls by leasoa of the dsf *• 
light. The other is the visible or aj>parent acronychal rising 
and Mtting* whicfa is when the star is actuaUy seen ia the ho- 
rtson. 

203 Atheaieiis, ii. ^K^^-eS. TheophrastDa, in his boek en bar- 
sawing aniaMli, says, ' the snails seek theii Imrking plaeeain 
winter, tnd still mone in sunnier. TheBsfiora in the antUMsl 
nuM they appear in psstest annbttn.' 
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In early mora the labor swiftly wastes ; 
In early morn the speeded journey hastes ; 266 

The time, when many a traveller tracks the plain^ 
And the yoked oxen bend them to the wain. 

When the green artichoke ascending flowers, 
When, in the sultry season's toilsome hours, 
Perch'd on a branch, beneath his veiling wings, 270 
The loud cicada shrill and frequent sings ; 
Then plump the goat, then best the wine, and then 
Are women sprightliest found, and feeblest men : 
Full on their brain descends the solar flame, 
Unnerves the languid knees, and dries the frame : 275 
Then seek the rock's cool shade ; the Byblian wine ; 
Milk from the unsuck'd goat ; the flesh of kine 
That never bore, and cropp'd the forest brake ; 
And new-droppM kids ; the shepherd's creamy cake ; 
With dainty food so saturate thy soul, 280 

And drink the purple wine thiat stains the bowl ; 
While, underneath the breezy shade reclined. 
Thy face is turn'd to meet the freshening wind ; 
And feel the fountain, whose fast-flowing stream 
Glides on for ever with its limpid gleam : 285 

271 Virgil, Ecloi. ii. 12 : Georg, iii. 328. 

' Of this genus the most common European species is the 
cicada plebeia of Linnsus. This is the insect so often com- 
memorated by the ancient poets, and confounded by the ma- 
jor part of translators with the grasshopper. Its voice is so 
very strong and stridulous, that a single cicada, hung up in a 
cage, has been fpund to drown the voice of a whole company. 
Reaumur has ascertained that the noise proceeds from a pair 
of concave membranes, acted on by a strong muscular appara- 
tus. This insect varies in its appearance from a green hue to 
a polished black, marked with scarlet or yellow rings, or 
streaks ;' Shaw, General Zoology, v. 6. 

^6 So called from a river or city of Thrace. It was Bweet 
and of a light guality j Athenaeas, i. 24, 31. Scholiast on Theo^ 
critas. Idyl. ziv. 15. 
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With tLy dipp'd goblet thrice its waters skim ; 
A fourth part mingled wine may tovch the brim. 

When first Orion's beamy strength is bom, 
Let then thy laborers thresh the sacred corn : 
Smooth be the lerel floor, on gusty ground, 290 

Where winnowing gales may sweep in eddies round. 
Hoard in thy ample bins the meted grain ; 
And now, as I advise, thy hireling swain 
From forth thy house dismiss, when all the store 
Of kindly food is laid within thy door ; 295 

And to thy service let a female come. 
But childless, for a child were burdensome. 
Keep too a sharp-tooth'd dog, nor thrifty spare 
To feed his fierceness high with generous fare : 
Lest the day^slnmbering thief thy nightly door ^ 300 
Wakeful besiege, and pilfer from thy store. 
Bring in thy fodder, straw and hay, whose cheer 
May last thy mules and oxen through the year : 
This care despatched, refresh the bending knees 
Of thy tired hinds, and give thy unyoked oxen ease. 
When Sirius and Orion the mid-sky 906 

Ascend, and on Arcturus looks from high 
The rosy-finger 'd Mom, the vintage calls : 
Then bear the gathered grapes within thy walls. 
Ten days and nights exposed the clusters lay 310 

Bask'd ia the lustre of each mellowing day ; 
Let five their circling round successive run, 
Whilst lie thy frails o^ershaded from the sun : 

S88 In the table of Petavius the bright star of the foot of 
Orion mi^eB its heliacal rise in the 18th degree of Cancer ; 
that is, on the 12th of July.— L« CUrc. 

1290 Varro de re Rustica, i. 51. Colamella, zi. 30. 

SOT, 506 By this is to be tmderstood the heliacal rising of 
Arotarns, which happened in the time of Hesiod about the 
2lBt of September^— Le CUrc, 
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The sixth, in vste l!be gsfts -ofBaBofaus ipregs ; 
Of Bacchus, ^addendng flartfa with sitone of pleasant- 
ness. ^Id 
But when beneath the skies im noniis|^s iNrink 
The Pleiadsu Hyads, ami Orion sink, 
Know, then, the pftoaghiag, and the seed-tiine near ; 
Thus, well-disposed, shaH glide thy TQStic year. 

But if thy breast with naatical desire SM 

The perilous deep's uncertain gaims inspm ; 
Whea, chased by strong Onon 4fi>wn the beav«ti, 
Sioik the seven stars, sn gtoomy ocean dri<^eii ; 
Then varying winds in gutftfol «ddies Tii«re^ 
Let not a vessel tenrpit the :blackemng wa^Ms : 925 

But heedful care to ^s my «amtioR yield. 
And, as I bid thee, lidxyr safe the field. 
Hale on firm land liw ship, w4!th «l«ones made faM 
Against the force 'Offammd-iblowing "blast. 
Draw from its J^eel tbe ^g, letft retling rain 890 

Suck'd in the hcdlow of the tiedd remain : 
Within thy hoase the tackling evder'^d be, 
^kikd £nrl ^y Tessel's wings 'that rfiimmM the sea : 
The welUffamed rvdderin thcsmoke suspend, 
And calm and navigable seas tftteird. '835 

Then launch tbe rapid %ai4L ; fit cargo load ; 
And freighted rich, repass the ^liquid road. 

-O witless Perses 1 thus, for bone^gain, 
Thas did ooir nnitnal fitfther piongh ^e main. 



316, 317 This is the 'BMiviinK, iir cfUBiioHl, scrttinK of the 
Pleiads, which, according to Fetavius, h^p^Miied aomie time 
in November, — L« Clerc. 

3SS QuintuS'Cslaber, v. 367 : 

When the unwenaed Pleiad in the .streams 
Of ocean plani^es: cowering in her flight 
Beneath renowned Orion, and disturbs 
The «ir,-and'OceBn maddens with the Storm. 
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Erst from iEolian Cuma's distant shore 340 

Hither in sable ship his course he bore : 

Through the wide seas his veuturous way he took ; 

No rich revenues, prosperous ease forsook ; 

His wandering course from poverty began , 

The visitation sent from heaven to man. ^ 345 

In Ascra's wretched hamlet, at the feet 

Of Helicon, he fixed his humble seat : 

Ungenial clime ; in wintry cold severe 

And summer heat, and joyless through the year. 

Each labor, Perses ! let the seasons guide, 350 

And o'er thy navigation chief preside : 
Decline a slender bark ; intrust thy freight 
To the strong vessel of a larger rate : 
The larger cargo doubles every gain. 
Let but the winds their adverse blasts restrain. 355 
If thy rash thought on merchandise be placed, 
Lest debts ensnare, or woful hunger waste, 
Learn now the courses of the roaring sea, 
Though ships and voyages are strange to me. 
Ne'er o'er ihe sea's broad way my course I bore, 360 
Save once from Aulis to th' Euboean shore : 
From Aulis, where the Greeks in th' olden day. 
The stormy wind awaiting, kept the bay : 
From sacred Greece a mighty army there 
CampM, bound for Troy, wide-famed for women fair. 
I pass'd to Chalcis, where, around the grave 366 

Of king Amphidamas, in battle brave. 
His valiant sons had solemn games decreed, 
And heralds loud announced full many a meed* 
There let me boast that, victor in the lay, 370 

I bore a tripod as my prize away ; 
This to the maids of Helicon I vow'd. 
Where first their tuneful inspiration flow'd. 
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Thus far in ships does my experience rise t 

Yet bold I speak the wisdom of the skies ; ' 375 

The Muses touch'd me with their laurel rod; 

The strain I sing was utter'd by the god. 

When from the summer tropic fifty days 
Have roirdy when summer's time of toil decays. 
Then is the season fair to spread the sail, 380 

Nor then thy ship shall founder in the gale ; 
Nor the deep drown thy men ; unless the power 
Who shakes the shores have willed their mortal hour ; 
Or heaven's eternal king require their breath, 
Whose hands the issues hold of life and death, 385 
Of evil and of good ; but now the seas 
Are dangerless, and clear the calmy breeze. 
Now trust the winds ; and let thy vessel sweep 
With all her freight the level of the deep. 
But rapidly retrace the homeward way, 390 

Nor the new-wine month wait with rash delay ; 
The shower of autumn, winter hastening fast, 
And the strong breathings of the southern blast, 
That, ruffling ocean, drags a rush of rain. 
And in impervious billows heaves the main. 395 

Men, too, may sail in spring; when first the crow 
Prints her light footsteps on the sands below. 
And to man's eyes, so few and rare between. 
The fig-tree's top puts forth its leaves of green ; 
This vernal voyage practicable seems, 400 

And pervious are the boundless ocean streams. 
I praise it not ; for thou, with anxious mind, 
Must hasty snatch th' occasion of the wind. 
The drear event may baffle all thy care ; 
Yet thus, e'en thus, will human folly dare. 405 

Of wretched mortals, lo ! the soul is gain ; 
But death is dreadful midst the whelming main. 
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These counsel lay to kcaet ; andy wnvn'd by me, 

Trast not thy whbole preeasiotts wealth to sea, 

Toss'd in the hoUow keel ; Uavo most hehkid, 410 

And with a sn^alkp freight iatnuit the wind. 

Grievous, when one frail pla»k conveys thy alU 

Should soBM miabap' BHkdst ocean's waves befall t 

Grievous, as when thy sheaves; oVidoad the waia. 

And the crashed axle spoils tiie scattered grain. 416 

Observe the seasonable tin^s to sail: 

Th' occasion well observed will most avail. 

When of fall ago lead home a bride ; thy prime 

Of years thrice tea ; noor less nor more tiie time. 

Four let the damsel of her youth, consume, 490 

And wed the fifth of her expanded bloom. 

A virgin choose ; so mould her manners chaste ; 

Be some fair neighbor, best of all, embraced : 

Look circumspect and loag ; kst thou be found 

The merry mock of all the dwellers round. ' 425 

No better lot hath Providence assigned, 

Than a fair woman with a virtuous mind. 

Nor can a worse befall, than when thy fate 

Allots a worthless, feast-contriving mate : 

She, with no torch of mere material flame, 430 

Shall burn to tinder thy care-wasted frame ; 

Shall send a fire thy vigorous bones within, 

And age unripe in bloom of years begin. 

Be ever guarded lest thy actions move 

The following vengeance of the bless'd above. 435 

Let none in friendship with a brother vie ; 

Or, should mischance dissolve your amity, 

418, 419 So Plato, de Rep. v. 

4S0 She begins to bloom in her twelfth year. Let her wed 
in the fifth year of her puberty : that is, ixx her sixteenth.'— 
Guietus,. 
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Do not the first unkind reprisal aiake, 
"WW slander the late friend for tattling sake ; 
if be begin repugnant act or speech, 440 

T6' deed and word let thy requital reach : 
If he atone, accept th' amends ; for he 
"Wftpi shifts his friends mvist always wretched be. 
Let not thy couatenance lay bare thy breast : 
Feast not all comers, nor exclude a guest : 445 

Make not thyself companion of the base, 
Norto'^asperse the good thy Upa di$g]rac#. 
RebuFe' not want, t^at .wagtee ih%mpiHi4Mft 
Tl'lH the gift of blessed gods, on high. 
Bll! tli^lSiesf' treasure is a frugal tongue ; 460 

The lips of moderate speech with grace are hung : 
The evil speaker shall perpetual fear • 
Return of evil ringing in his ear. 

When many guests combine in common fare^ 
Be not morose, nor grudge thy liberal share : 456 

When all contributing the feast unite, 
Great is the pleasure, and the cost is light. 

When the libation of the morp demands 
The ruddy wine, forbear with unwash'd han4s 
To lift, the cup ; with ear averted, Jove 4fl0 

Shall spurn thy prayer, and every god above. 

Whene'er thy feet the river-ford essay, 
Whose flowing current winds its limpid way, 
Thy hands amidst the pleasant waters lave. 
And, lowly gazing on the beauteous wave, 466 

Pass with unsprinkled hands, a heavy ctfffife 



tgfKH Kg- 



'roverbs xvii. 5 : ' Whoso mocketh the poor 're- 
proacheth bis Maker/ 

454 Athenaeus, vili. 17. 365. These joint suppers were con- 
daoted with more order and temperance than those which 
.were at the cost of one individual : Eustathius on Odyss. i. 
9S6. 
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And after woes, rpt rihn t i ^^uMiSffj^vm'"-- 

«**^t the ficb't>ahqiief 6/tte gods, forbear 470 

The dry excrescence from the quick to pare ; 

Nor let tby hand's five branches there require 

The iron's edge, that glow'd in furnace fire. 

Ne'er let thy hand the wine-filled fl|^;pn rest 
Upon the goblet s edge ; tli unwary guest 475 

May, from thy fault, his owii diMwter ^riok, 
For evil omens lurk around the brink. 

vNe'er in the midst th' unfini8jbM^^jli§j^.£Qir«ga»^ 
Lest lEeFeTpercu'd lonety , croak^ j^s^j);^jUj|^ow« 

Ne'er from unhallow'd Vessels hasty feed, 480 

Nor lave thBfehi ;'forth<m'itt8t5hJt+tiiJ^!ietl«cdi • 

Set not a twelve-day or a twelve-month boy ^,^^^ 
To sit'on tombs rtliey shall "E^fs'sTrengit^^^ 

Ne'er i n the V6 '"^'**"*fl f^^fli *^y W'^^d ji 

Ne'erlertKe mystic sacrifices move 
DefidingJMSOjru ; but dre«4"itnHgnant Jove. 
"*^«*©^t*M», itad fitiit of evil ftfme beware ; 
Easy at first to lift, and light as air ; 
But scarce can human strength the load convey, 490 
Or shake th' intolerable weight away. 
Fame dies not utterly ; o'er land and sea 
Tongues waft her passage, for a goddess she. 

474 This is an old woman's superstition expressed in the 
manner of the symbols, or apophthegms, of Pythagoras. The 
poet is here deliveriDg not moral precepts, but religious. The 
allegorical glosses invented by the later Greeks to varnish 
over the superstitious fooleries of their ancestors, that they 
might seem wiser than they were, are destitute of verisimili- 
tude. We may see in many places, at this very day, traces of 
the old superstitions. There are people, for instance, who 
think it a bad omen if the loaf be turned upside down, the 
knives and forks laid across, or the salt spiU'd on the table. It 
might be just as easy to invent mystical meanings for these» 
— *or the fond notions of Hesiod.—Le C(erc. 




DIVISION III.— DAYS. 
THE CALENDAR. 



ARGUMENT. 

Specification of Days ; the holy, auspicious, and inauspici- 
ous ; the mixed and intermediary ; or such as are intitled to 
no remarkable observance. 



A DECENT heed thy slaves enjoin to pay, 
And well observe each Jove-appointed day. 

EacBTlHonthry task, ana every ration share 

■ .^■—— i— m i n i I m i I II I T i m iiiiir T »ni — if i — ■" "" — ri 1 *^ 

i:^ WHry ' SlHVe ; ana choose the hour that draws • 
TFassembled people to the pleaded cause. 



KSS*^' 



' Lo 1 these fh e" d ' ay^ ' ^VP^ ^ ft ^ fl ' ffO ' m ' «ftg>yg ^^ 
feaeep counsels of alT-sapient Jove. 

^ Of LtttL ' M e ( i' ^Mi<!)(! f67^e ^^Q^^>»g year^arbiind. 
The first, the fourth, the seventh, are prosperous 
found. 10 

Phoebus, the seventh, from mild Latona born, 
The golden -sworded god, beheld the morn« 

3 That is the last day of each month : the most ancient 
Greeks, as well as the orientals, employed lunar months of 
thirty days. — Le Clerc. 

The. Greek month was divided into three decads of days. 

5, 6 The forenoon was distinguished by the time of the 
court of judicature filling, as in this passage of Hesiod ; the 
afternoon by the time of its breaking up, as in that of Homer, 
Odyss. xii. 439. 
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The eighth, nor less the ninth, with favoring skies. 
Speeds of th' increasing month each rustic enter^ 

prise; 
And on th' eleventh let thy flocks he shorn, , 15 

Xnd dn the twelfth be reaj^*d thjr lauglung,cQirnj 

Mor£ i9i[taMte.„^itb fairer umsu blsaaldiu^^ . 

On this the air-suspended spider treads. 
In the fnll nnnn, his fine, and iaflfTipm>>,threadAjL 20 
And the wise emmet, tracking dark the plain. 
Heaps providwrt-the-rtonrtrfgaWiferM grain.- — 
Oa this let carpfVTrwnmim'y nimhlii hand. — ^ 
Throw first the shijjt^e, a5u|J^£ w^^ expand. ^^ 
On the thirteenth forbear to sow the grain». Z*, 26 

But then the plant shall not be set in vain. 
The sixteenth profitless to plants is deem'd ; 
Auspicious to the birth of man esteem'd : 
But to the virgin shall un prosperous prove. 
Then born to light, or joinM in wedded love. 30 

So to the birth of girls with adverse ray 
The sixth appears an unpropitious day : 
This day keen railleries loves, deluding lies, 
And love-tales bland and whisper'd secrecies. 
The tenth propitious lends its natal ray 36 

To men, to gentle maids the fourteenth day. 
Tame the shy sheep on this auspicious morn, 
And ox of flexile hoof and twisted horn ; 
The sharp-tooth'd dog and patient mule com- 
mand, 
And gently bring them to thy mast'ring hand. 10 

The fourth and twenty-fourth, no grief should prey 
Within thy breast, for holy either day. 
Fourth of the moon lead home tbj blooming bride, 
And be the fittest auguries descried. 
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Beware the fifth, with horror fraug^ht, and wo: 46 

'Tiff saM'ltilj'^Fllnes walk Iheir round below, 

Prom Discord rose, to scourge the perjured earth. 

On the smooth threshing-floor the seventeenth morn 

Obsenrant throw the sheaves of sacred corn : dO 

For chamber furniture the timber hew. 

And blocks for ships with shaping axe subdue. 

The fourth upon the stocks thy vessel lay. 

Soon with light keel to skim the wat'ry way. 

The nineteenth mark among the better days. 65 

When pass'd the fervor of the Qoonti^e blaze. 
Harmless tbe ninth: 'tis good., tQ plsuul tj>»jeaiytlbv . 
JLud furtftllSCngfeach male and female birth. 
Few know the twenty-ninth, nor heed the rules 
To broach their casks, and yoke their steers and 

mules. 
And fleet-hoof'd steeds, and on dark ocean's way 61 
Launch the oar'd galley ; few will trust the day." 
Pierce on the fourth thy cask ; the fourteenth prize 
As holy ; and, when morning paints the skies, 
The twenty- fourth is best (few this have known )^ 65 
But worst of days when noon has fainter grown. 
The^e are the days of which the careful heed 
Each human enterprise will favoring speed : 
Others there are, which intermediate fall. 
Marked with no auspice, and unomenM all : 70 

And these will some, and those will others praise. 
But few are versed in mysteries of days. 

45 Virgil, Georg. i. 277. 

The Days of Hesiod are thus reverently designated in the 
title-page of Chapman's old version : ' A perpetuall calendar 
of good and bad daies, ngt superstitums, but necessaiHe (as far as 
naturall causes compell) for all men to observe.' 
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Id this a stepmother's stern hate we prove, 

In that the mildness of a mother's love. 

O fortunate the man ! O bless'd is he, 7^ 

Who, skiird in these, fulfils his ministry : 

He, to whose note the auguries are given, 

No rite transgress'd, and void of blame to Heaven ! 



THE THEOGONY, 



OR 



BIRTH OF THE GODS. 



THE THEOGONY. 



ARGUMENT. 



The proem is a rhapsody in honor of the Muses — The cosmo- 
gony, or hii*th of the world, tben commences, and blends 
into the Theogony, or birth a£ the Gods— The following 
mythological traditions are interwoven episodically witb 
the main subject : i. The imprisonment of his children by 
Uranus, or Hear en, in a subterranean cave; ii. The con- 
spiracy of Earth and Cronus, or Saturn ; iii. The conceal- 
ment of the infant Jupiter ; iv. The impiety and pnnish- 

^ ment of Prometheus; v. The creation of Pandora, or wo- 
man ; VI. The war of the Gods and Titans ; vii. The combat 
of Jupiter with the giant Typfaceus. 



Begin we from the Moses, O niy wmg ! 

Whose dwelling is the vast and holy bill 

Of Heiicoti ; where aye, with deticate feet. 

Fast by Jove's altar, and the loHiitaan, dark 

From azure depth, they tread the measared round ; 5 

And bathing their soft bodies in the to»ok 

Permessns, or in that divinest spring 

Olmius, or the well of Hippocrene, 

O'er Helicon's sraootk topmast height they woet 

To thread their dances, graceful, kindling love, 10 

And, with fkst feet refbounding, smite the eartii, 

Tbence rushing ibrth tumultuous, and inwropt 

In Air's de^p <aMSt, tbey fOMSy with all iheir trains 
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Od through the mount by night, and send abroad 

A voice, in stilly darkness beautiful. 15 

They hymn the praise of segis-bearer Jove, 

And Juno, named of Argos, worshipped queen, 

Who walks in golden sandals ; her whose eyes 

Shine with cerulean light, the maid who sprang 

From tV eegis-bearer Pallas ; Phoebus, too, 9p 

And Dian gladden'd by the arrow's flight ; 

Earth-shaker Neptune,* earth-enclasping god ; 

And Themis, name adorable in heaven ; 

And Venus, twinkling bland her tremulous lids ; 

And Hebe, who with golden fillet binds 25 

Her brow, and fair Dione, and the Morn, 

And the great sun, and the resplendent moon ; 

Latona, and lapetus, and him 

Of mazy counsel, Saturn ; and the earth, 

And the vast ocean, and the sable night ; 30 

And all the holy race of deities 

Existing ever. 

They to Hesiod erst 
Have taught their stately song, the while he fed 
His lambs beneath the heavenly Helicon. d5 

And thus the goddesses, th' Olympian maids, 
Whose sire is Jove, first hailM me in their speech : — 
* Shepherds ! that tend the fold afield, base lives, 
Mere fleshly appetites, the Muses hear ! 
We know to utter flctions, veil'd like truths, 40 

Or, an we list, speak truths without a veil/ 

So spake the daughters of great Jove, whose speech 
Is undisguised ; and gave unto my baud 
A rod, a bough of laurel blooming fresh, 

39 Epimenides, quoted by St. Paul, Tit. i. 12: * The Cre- 
tians are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.' 

44 Pausanias (Boeot. zxz. 2) infers from this passage that 
the lyre was not the appropriate badge of Hesiod, but that he 
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Of goodly groirth ; and in me breathed a voice 45 

Divine ; that I might know^ with listening ears. 

Things past and fatiure ; and enjoin'd me praise 

The race of blessed ones, that live for aye. 

And first and last sing ever of themselves. 

Bat why these idle words, like tales oil told 50 

Around the sheltering oak, or shadowing rock ? 

Begin we from the Hnses, O my song 1 

Who the great spirit of their fathei^ove 

Delight in heaven ; whose voice symphonions breathes 

The present, and the future, and the pastj 55 

Sweet, inexhaustible, from every mouth 

That voice fiows on : the palaces of him. 

Who liurleth the loud thunder, laugh with sounds 

Scatter'd from lilied breath of goddesses ; 

Olympus echoes from its snow-topt heads, 60 

The dwellings of immortals. They send forth 

Th' imperishable voice, and in their song 

Praise first the venerable race of gods, 

From the beginning, whom the spacious heaven 

And earth produced, and gods who sprang from these 

Givers of blessings : then again to Jove, GO 

Father of gods and men, those goddesses 

Give praise, or when they lift the choral hymn, 

Or when surcease ; how excellent he is 

Above all gods, and mightiest in his power. 70 

Once more, recording in their strain the race 

Of men and giants strong, they soothe the soul 

Of Jupiter in heaven : Olympian maids ; 

The daughters they of segis-bearer Jove : 

Whom to tV embrace of Jove, Mnemosyne, 75 

sang to the laurel branch. These bards were named rhapso- 
dists. 

50, 51 Homer, II. xxii. 126. 

75, 76 Hesiod glorifies his own country, by ssiring that the 

HES. D 
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Queen of Elenther's fallows, bare of old 

In the Pierian mount : to evils they 

Yield an oblivious balm, to torturing cares 

Rest: thrice three nights did Jove, of counsel deep. 

Embrace her, climbing to the sacred couch 80 

Apart from all immortals ; and when, now 

The year was full, when moons had wax*d and waned, 

And seasons run their round, and many days 

Were numbered, she, some distant space from where 

Olympus highest rears its snow-capt head, 86 

Brought forth the thrice three maids, whose ^ninds are 

knit 
In harmony ; whose thought is only song r 
Within whose bosoms the free spirit dwells. 
Theirs on the mount are the smooth pomps of dance. 
And beautified abodes : their mansions nigh 90 

The Graces hold, and elegant Desire, 
And share the feast. So they through parted lips 
Send forth a lovely voicef : they sing the laws 
Of universal heaven ; the manners pure 
Of deathless gods ; and lovely is their voice. 96 

Anon they bend their footsteps towards the mount. 

Muses were bom in Fieria, but that their mother was of Bceo- 
tia, where was a nfountain or city of the name of Eleuther. — 
Scholiast, 

Mnemosyne, or Memory/ was supposed the mother of the 
Muses, because all traditionary knowlege was embodied in 
verse. We are told by Homer that the voice of the sirens 
was enchanting, but their knowlege of the past equally so. 
They were described as daughters of three of the Muses, 
and were in fact the same as the Muses. They were priestesses 
of temples dedicated to the sun ; where records were depo- 
sited, music and astronomy taught, and rites celebrated with 
hymns that were chanted to the harp or flute. These temples 
were often erected on the sea-shore, answering also the pur- 
pose of light-houses. Strangers, when attracted to the coast, 
were seized by the priests and sacrificed to the solar god ; 
Analysis of Ancient Mythology. 
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Rejoicing la their beauteous voice and soag 

XJnperishing ; far round, the dusky, earth 

Rings with their hymning voices, and beneath 

Their many-rustling feet a pleasant sound 100 

Ariseth, as they take their onward way 

To their own father's presence. [He in heaven 

Reigns ; the red lightning and the bolt are his ; 

Since by the strong ascendant of his arm 

Saturn his father fellT] hence Jove to all 105 

Disposes all things ; to th' immortal gods 

Ordering their honors. So the Muses aye, 

Indwellers of th' Olympian mansions, use 

To sing ; nine daughters, born to mighty Jove : 

The chiefest of them all^ Calli£Qg :. 110 

For she alone with kings majestical 

.Walks ; whomsoever of the race of kings. 

The foster-sons of Jove, Jove's daughters will 

To honor, on whose infant head, when first 

Usher'd to light, they placid gaze from high, 115 

Upon his tongue they shed a balmy dew ; 

And words, as honey sweet, drop from his lips. 

To him the people look : on him all eyes 

Wait awful, who, distinguishing the laws. 

Gives upright judgments ; he, haranguing firm, 120 

With prudence makes the strife on th' instant cease. 

When mightiest. Lo ! in this are kings discreet ; 

That, in their judgment-hall, they from th' oppressed 

Turn back the tide of ills, retrieving wrongs 

With mild accost of soothing eloquence. 125 

Him, when he walks the city-ways, all hail 

With a bland worship, as he were a god : 

And in the great assembly first is he. 

» 

118 Homer, Odyss. viii. 170. 

128 Every ihin% that remains concerning government in the 
oldest Grecian poets and historians tends to demonstrate that 
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Such is the Muses' goodly gift to men. 
Yea, from the Muses and the god, who sends ld# 

His darts from far, Apollo, rise on earth 
Minstrels, and men of song; but kings arise 
From Jove himself. O blessed is the man 
Whomever the Muses love* Sweet is the voice 
That from his lip flows ever. Is there one 135 

Who hides some fresh grief in his wounded mind. 
And mourns with aching heart? but he, the bard. 
The servant of the Muse, awakes the song 
To deeds of men of old and blessed gods 
That dwell on Mount Olympus* Straight he feels 140 
His sorrow stealing in forgetfulness ; 
Nor of his griefs remembers anght ; so soon 
The Muses' gifts have turn'd his woes away. 
Children of Jove, all hail ! bnt deign to give 
Th^ enchanting song \ record the sacred race 146 

Of ever-living gods ; who sprang from earth, 
From the starred heaven, and from the murky night. 
And whom the salt deep nourished into life. 
Declare how first the gods and earth became ; 
The rivers and th' immeasurable sea 150 

Raging in foamy swell ; the glittering stars. 
And the wide heaven above ; and who from these 
Of deities arose, dispensing good ; 

the general spirit of it among the early Greeks was nearly the 
same as among om Teutonio ancestors. The ordinary business 
of the community was directed by the chiefs. Concerning 
extraordinary matters and more essential interests the multi- 
tude claimed a right to be consnlted ; Mitford, History of 
Greece, i. 3. 

13S Singer was a common name among the Hebrews, Greeks, 
Romans, and other ancient people, for poet and musician ; 
employments which were then inseparable ; Bumey, History 
of Music. 

The singers to the branch formed an exception in Greece. 

138, 139 Homer, 11. i. 189. 
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Say how their treasures, how their hoDOIrs eaoh 

Allotted shared ; how first they fixM ahode 165 

Ataidst Olympnd' mady-windingp vales ; 

Tell, O ye Muses ! ye, who alsd dwell 

In mansions of Olympas, tell me all 

From the heginning ; say who first arose. 

First Chaos was ; next ample-bosom'd Earth, IdO 

The seat immovable for evermore 

Of those immortals, who the snow*topt heights 

Inhabit of Olympus, or the glooms 

Tartarean, in the broad- traek'd ground's abyss. 

Love, then, arose most beautiful amongst 166 

The deathless deities t resistless he 

Of every god atid every mortal man 

Uonervefit the limbs ; dissolves the wiser breast 

By reason steel'd, and quells the very soul. 

From Chaos, Erebus and ebon Night : 170 

From Night the Day sprang forth and shining air, 

Whom to the love of Erebus she gave* 

Earth first produced the Heav«n ; whose starry cope, 

Like to herself immense, might eompal« her 

On every side, and be to blessed gods 176 

A mansion unremoved for aye. She brought 

The lofty mountains forth, the pleasant hHilnts 

Of nymphs, Irho dwell midst thickets of the hills* 

And next the sea, the swoln and chafing 6ea^ 

Apart from love's enehaBtment* Then, with Heaven 

Consorting, Ocean from her bosom burst 181 

With its deep -eddying waters. Casus then^ 

160 The ancients were, in generaU materialiats, and thought 
the world eternal. But the mundane system, or at least the 
history of the world, they supposed to commence from the de- 
luge. The confusion which prevailed at the delyge is repre* 
seated as the chaotic state of nature ; for the earth was hid, 
and the heayens obscured, and all th^ elements in cUsorder.-- 
Bryant, 
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Creus, Hyperion, and lapetns, 

Themis and Thea rose ; Mnemosyne 

And Rhea; Phoebe, diadem'd with gold, 185 

And love-inspiring Tetfays; and of these 

Youngest in birth the wily Satnrn came, 

The sternest of her sons, for he abhorr'd 

The sire who gave him life. Then brought she forth 

The Cyclops brethren of high daring heart, 190' 

Brontes, and Steropes, and Arges fierce, 

Who forged the lightning shaft, and gave to Jove 

His thunder. They were like unto the gods, 

Save that a single ball of sight was fix'd 

In the mid-forehead : Cyclops was their name, 195 

For that one circular eye was broad infixed 

In the mid-forehead : strength was theirs, and force, 

And craft in curious works. Then other sons 

Were bom of Earth and Heaven ; three mighty sons 

And valiant ; dreadful but to name ; for they 200 

Were haughty children ; Cottus, Briareus, 

And Gyges : from whose shoulders sprang at once 

A hundred hands, defying all approach ; 

And o'er whose shoulderd fifty heads upgrew. 

Cresting their sinewy limbs. A vigor strong, 206 

Immeasurable, fiU'd each mighty frame. 

Of all the children sprung from Earth and Heaven 

The fiercest these ; and they, e'en f>om the first. 

Drew down their father's hate : as each was born 

190 The Cyclopians are mentioned by Thucydides as the 
most ancient inhabitants of Sicily, but of unknown origin. 
They were amone the tribes of the worshippers of Ammon, 
who went abroad, and wherever thev came erected noble 
structures, particularly light-houses. The Greeks took from 
these towers their ideas of the people. Thb round casement 
in the upper story suggested the glaring eye, and the hiero- 
glyphics carved on tne temples supplied the thunderbolts, 
which they were thought to forge. The notion was assisted 
by the neighborhood of the volcanic mountain. 
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He seized them all, and hid them in a care 210 

Of earth, nor e'er released to open light. 

Heaven in his deed malign rejoiced : vast Earth 

Groan'd inly, sore aggrieved ; but soon devised 

A stratagem of mischief and of fraud. 

Sudden, creating for herself a kind 215 

Of whiter adamant, she cunning forged 

A mighty sickle ; and addressed her sons : 

She spake emboldening words, though grieved at heart. 

* My sons ! alas ! ye children of a sire 

Most impious, now obey a mother's voice ; 220 

So shall we well avenge the fell despite 

Of him your father, who the first devised 

Deeds of injustice.' While she said, on all 

Fear fell ; nor utterance found they, till, with soul 

Bmbolden'd, wily Saturn huge addressed 225. 

His awful mother. ' Mother ! be the deed 

My own. Thus pledged, I will most sure achieve 

This feat, nor heed I him, our sire, of name 

Detested, for that he the first devised 

Deeds of injustice.' Thus he said, and Earth 230 

Was gladden'd at her heart. She planted him 

In ambush dark and secret ; in his grasp 

The rough- tooth'd sickle placed, and tutor'd him 

In every wile. Vast Heaven came down from high. 

And with him brought the gloominess of night 235 

On all beneath : desiring Earth's embrace, ' 

He lean'd above her, and lay now diffused 

In his immensity. The son stretched forth 

His weaker hand from ambush ; in his right 

He took the sickle, huge, and long, and rough 240 

240 This fable is recorded in a fragment of Sanchoniatho* 
the Fhoenician philosopher, translated by Philo Judeus. De » 
Gebelin resolves it into the invention of reaping -, Monde 
yrimitif. 
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With teeth, and from his natural tire the limbs 
Ke&p'd, hastily cut sheer, and cast behind 
So to be borne away ; but not in vain 
Escaped they from his hold ; for Earth received 
The blood-drops, and, as years roU'd round, she 
teem'd 34& 

With the strong furies and the giants huge. 
Shining in arms, and holding lengthening spears 
Within their grasp : and wood-nymphs, named of men 
Dryads, o'er all th' unbounded space of earth. 

So severing, as was said, with edge of steel 250 
The limbs, he hurFd them from the continent 
Amidst the boisterous sea : and thus fall long 
They drifted, floating o'er the distant deep. 
Till now swift-circling a white foam arose 
From that immortal substance, and a maid 26S 

Was nourished in the midst. The wafting waves 
First bore her to Cythera's heaven-bless'd coast ; 
Then reach'd she Cyprus, girt with flowing seas, 
And forth emerged a goddess, beautiful 
In modesty. Green herbage sprang around 260 

Beneath her slender feet. Her gods and men 
Name Aphrodite, goddess of the foam, 
Since in the sea^foam nourished ; and again 
Wreathed Cytherea, for that first she touch'd 
Cythera's coast ; and Cypris, for she rose 266 

On Cyprus, 'midst the multitude of waves. 
Love track'd her steps, and elegant Desire 

S62 The name of the dove was lona : often expressed 
Ad-iona, queen dove : the Dione of the Greeks. In hiero- 
glyphical paintings the dove was depicted hovering over the 
sarface of the deep. Hence it is that Dione, or Venus, is 
said to have risen from the sea. — Bryant, 

i67 What the Greeks called Iris was expressed Eiras by 
the Egyptians. The Greeks ont of Eiras formed Eros, a god 
of love, whom they annexed to Venus, snd finding that the 
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Pursued, while soon as bom she bent her way 
Towards heaven's assembled gods : her honors these 
From the beginning ; whether gods or men 270 

Her presence bless, to her the portion fell 
Of virgin whisperings and alluring smiles, 
And smooth deceits, and gentle ecstasy. 
And dalliance, and the blandishments of love. 

The father, the great Heaven, upbraiding now 276 
The sons, whom he had form'd, Dew-»named the race 
Titans : he said their fall-^blown insolence 
Vindictive wrought a mighty crime, which they 
Should rue hereafter ; vengeance was behind. 

Abhorred Fate and dark Necessity 280 

And Death were bom from Night ; by none embraced^ 
These gloomy Night brought, self-conceiving, forth : 
And sleep and all the hovering host of dreams : 
Momus and wo-begone Anxiety ; 
Th' Hesperian maids, who watch, beyond the verge 

bow was his symbol, instead of the iris they ga^e him a mate- 
rial bow. After the descent from the ark, the first wonderful 
occurrence was the bow in the clouds. They therefore fonned 
an emblem of a child with the rainbow, to denote the renova- 
tion of the world, and called him £ros» or divine love. — 
Bryant, ' 

^2 Homer, II. xiv. 814. 

284 Hesiod paints the nature of Detraction with truth, when 
he describes it as bom from Night. — he Clerc* 

But Momus is rather Satire than Detraction; Lucisn, ii. 
709. 

S85 The ancient temples in which the sun was adored often 
stood within inclosures of large extent. Some of them were 
beautiifally planted and ornamented with pavilions and foun- 
tains. Places of this nature are alluded to under the de- 
scription of the gardens of the Hesperides and Aloinous. — 
Brvant* 

The Hesperian virgins were probably the priestesses of the 
temple, and their singing on their watch, afterwards men- 
tioned, has the same tdlusion as the songs of the sirens and 
hymns of the muses. They are made the daughters of Night 
because the gardens were in Afric, the region of the west. 
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Of sounding ocean, apples £Edr of gold, 886: 

Trees bearing golden fruitage ; and the Fates 

And Destinies ; relentless punishers ; 

Clotho and Lachesis, and Atropos ; 

Who, at the birth of men, dispense the lot 290 

Of good and evil. They of men and gods 

The crimes pursue, nor ever pause from wrath 

Tremendous, till destructive on the head 

Of him that sins the retribution fall. 

Then Nemesis, the scourge of mortal man, 295 

Rose from pernicious Night : and after her 

Fraud, wasting Age and stubborn Strife. From Strife, 

Odious, rose painful Toil ; Forgetfulness ; 

Famine and weeping Sorrows ; Combats, Wars, 

And Slaughters, and all Homicides ; and Brawls, 900 

And Bickerings, and delusive Lies ; with them 

Came Lawlessness and Wrong, familiar mates. 

And the dread Oath, tormentor of the wretch. 

Midst earthly men, that wilful is foresworn. 

The sea gave Nereus life, unerring seer, 905 

And true ; most ancient of his race, whom all 

Hail as the sage, for mild and blameless he : 

Remembering still the right ; still merciful 

As just in counsels. Then embracing Earth, 

Virgil describes a dragon as guarding the Hesperian tree; 
^neid, iv. 484, and Lucan, iz. 364. Something of a paradi- 
saical tradition seems to be mixed up with this fable. See 
Humboldt's account of the ' serpent- woman/ considered by 
the Mexicans as the mother of the human race, and ranked 
next to the god of the celestial paradise ; American Ae-> 
searches. 

The ancients gave the name of golden or Hesperian apple to 
the orange or lemon, which was brought to Europe from 
Africa ; Athenieus, iii. 7. 83. 

305 Noah was figured under the history of Nereus ; and his 
character of an unerring prophet, as well as of a just, righte* 
ous, and benevolent man, is plainly described by Hesiod.-^ 
Bryant, 
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He fashionM the gpreat Tbaatna8> Phorcys strong, 310 

And bloomiDg Ceto and Eurybia ; ber 

Whose soul within ber breast is adamant. 

From Nereus and the k>Dg-hair'd Doris, nymph 

Of ocean's perfect stream, there sprang to light 

A lovely band of children, goddesses 315 

Dwelling within th' uncultiyable main. 

They from the blameless Nerens sprang to light, 

His fifty daughters, versed in blameless tasks. 

Thaumas the daughter of deep-flowing Ocean 
Espoused, Electra : she gave Iris birth, 320 

The swift Aello and Ocypetes, 
The sister Harpies with long streaming locks; 
On fleetest wings upborne, they chase aloft 
The hovering birds and wandering winds, and soar 
Into the heaven. Then Ceto, fair of cheek, 325 

To Phorcys bare the Graice : grey they were 



310 That beautifiil phenomenon in the heavens, which we 
call the rainbow, was by the Egyptians styled thamuZf and 
signified ' the wonder/ Phorcys is called by Homer ' the old 
man of the sea:' and the same appellation is given to Pro- 
teus, whose character only varies from that of Nereus in bis 
capacity of transformation. The ark was figured under the 
semblance of a large fish styled cetos. — Bryant. 

Sfi The harpies were locusts, who are made the daughters 
of Thaumas, the prince of meteors, because they appear to be 
bom from the clouds. — Le Cterc, 

326 ^schylus, Prometheus Chained : 

The Gorgonian plains 
Of Cisthine, where dwell the Phorcydes, 
Swan-form' d, three ancient nymphs, one common eye 
Their portion. 

This history relates to an Amonian temple, founded in the 
extreme parts of Africa, in which there were three priestesses 
of Canaanitish race, who, on that account, are said to be in 
the shape of swans ; the swan being the insigne under which 
their country was denoted. The notion of their having but 
one eye among them took its rise from a hieroglyphic very 
common in Egypt and Canaan : the representation of an eye 
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From their birth-bour; and hence their name with 

gods 
And men that walk the earth : Pephredo, clad 
In flowing vesture^ safiVon-robed Enyo ; 
And Gorgons, dwelling on the brink of night 390 

Beyond the sounding main ; where silver-voiced 
Th' Hesperian maidens in their watches sing ; 
Euryale and Stheno and Medusa. 
Sad is her lot, since mortal ; but the two 
Immortal and of undecaying youth. 335 

' Yet her alone the blue-haired god of waves 
Enfolded, on the tender meadow-grass. 
And bedded flowers of spring. When Perseus smote 
Her neck, and snatch'd the sever'd bleeding head. 
The great Chrysaor then leap'd into life, 340 

(the symbol of the solar providence) which was engraved on 
the pediment of their temples. — Bryant, 

330 Pomponius Mela quotes the voyage of Hanno as autho- 
rity for the Gorgons bein^ a race of savage Amazonian women, 
who lived in an island, lii. 11. Compare Diodorus, iii. 314. 
:£schylus ^Prometheus Chained) describes them with ser- 
pentine locKS and wings, emblems of the deity whose priest- 
esses they doubtless were. Gorgon was a title of Minerva at 
Gyrene in Libya. 

338, 339 It was usual with the Egyptians to describe on the 
architrave of their temples some emblem of the presiding 
deity. A beautiful female countenance, surroundea with an 
assemblage of serpents* was made to denote divine wisdom. 

Perseus was said to have reigned at Memphis : to say the 
truth, he was wortkipped at that place : for Perseus was no 
other than the sun, the god of the Gentile world. — Bryant, 

340 Chus, by the Egyptians and Canaanites was styled Chus- 
or : expressed by the Greeks Chrusor, as if it had a reference to 
gold. He was partieularly worshipped in the regions of Asia 
Minor, and is said to have been the first deified ssortal. In all 
places where the sons of Chus spread themselves the Crreeks 
introdaoed some legend abont gold. Hence we read of t 

folden fleece at Colchis ; goUUn apples at the Hesperides ; at 
artesstts a goiden cap; and at Cnma in Campania a goUUn 
branch.— firyom. 
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And Pegasus the steed, who, born beside 
Old Nilns' fountains, thenee derived a name. 
Chrysaor, grasping in his hands a sword 
Of gold, flew upward on the winged horse ; 
And left beneath him Earth, mother of flocks, 345 
And soar'd to heaven's immortals ; and there dwells 
In palaces of Jove, and to the god 
Deep-counaeird hears the bolt and arrowy 'flame. 

Chrysaor with Calliroe blending love. 
Daughter of sounding Ocean, stamp'd with life 350 
Three-beaded Geryon : him, tV Herculean strength 
Slew and despoil'd, among his hoof-cloven herds, 
On Orythia, girdled by the wave ; 
What time those oxen ample^brow'd, he drew 
To sacred Tirynth, the broad ocean-frith ;I55 



341 Pegasus was esteemed the horse of Neptune, and often 
named Scuphias ; a name which relates to a iship, and shows 
the purport of the emblem : for there is a strict analogy be- 
tween the poetical, or winged, horse on land, and a real ship 
in the sea. — Bryant, 

The fable or the dispute between Neptune and Pallas, 
where the former produces a horse, and the latter an olive-' 
tree, seems to contain a remarkable allusion to those circum- 
stances of the deluge which the Greeks had received by tra- 
dition. 

361, 352 Virgil, ^n. vu. 662. viii. 203. 

T'his Hercules appears to have been Caranus, who, as one 
of the Heraclidae, oere the name of his patron god, and is 
stated to have made an irruption into Macedon with a great 
company of Greeks, about the time of Dido's founding Car- 
thage, and, following a herd of goats, surprised Edessa, which 
he called ^geas; Justin, vii. 1; Paterculus, i. 6. Diony-^ 
sius Halicamassus, i. 34, notices the arrival of a Grecian 
fleet in Italy under the command of Hercules, who had con- 
quered Spain and the west. Virgil describes Hercules re- 
turning through Italy with Geryon's herds; and Aurelius 
Victor (Grig. Gent. Rom.) mentions Recaranus, who he says 
was sumamed Hercules, coming to Italy, and feeding certain 
herds on. the banks of the Albula or Tiber, some of which 
were stolen by Cacus. 
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Once pass'd, and Orthos, the grim herd-dog, stretch'd 
Lifeless ; and, in their murky den, beyond 
The billows of the long-resounding deep. 
The keeper of those herds, Eurytion, slain. 

Another monster Ceto bare anon 360 

In the deep-hoUowM cavern of a rock ; 
Stupendous, nor in shape resembling aught 
Of human or of heavenly : monstrous, fierce. 
Echidna : half a nymph, with eyes of jet 
And beauty-blooming cheeks : and half, again, 365 
A speckled serpent, terrible and vast. 
Gorged with blood-banquets, trailing her huge folds 
Deep in the hollows of the blessed earth. 
There in the uttermost depth her cavern is 
Beneath a vaulted rock : from mortal men, 370 

Aiid from immortal gods, alike, remote : 
There have the gods allottedher to dwell 
In mansions rumor'd wide. So pent beneath 
The rocks of Arima, Echidna dwelt 
Hideous ; a nymph immortal, and in youth 375 

Unchanged for evermore. But legends tell 
That with the jet-eyed maid Tiphaon mix'd 
His fierce embrace ; a whirlwind rude and wild ; 
She, fiird with love, gave children to the light 
Of an undaunted strain : and first she bore 380 

361 Sacb were often the most ancient temples. This may 
he a representation of an emblematical sculpture on its walls, 
significant of the ophite or serpent worship, which prevailed 
at Arima in Cilicia, and might have been attended with hu- 
man sacrifices. The Hydra seems to have the same origin. 

STB By this Typhon was signified a mighty whirlwind or 
inundation. It had a relation to the deluge. In bieroglyphi* 
cal descriptions the dove was represented as hovering over 
the mundane egg, which was exposed to the fury of Typhon. 
An egg, containing in it the proper elements of life, was 
thought a proper emblem of the ark, in which were preserved 
the rudiments of the future world.— Bryant. 
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Orthos, the watch-dog^ of Geryon's herds ; 

And next, a monstrous hirth, the dog of hell : 

Blood-fed, and hrazeu-voiced, and bold, and strong, . 

The fifty-headed Cerberus : third, she gave 

To birth the dismal Hydra, Lerna's pest ; 385 

Whom Juno, white-arm'd goddess, fostering rear'd 

With deep resentment fraught, insatiable, 

^Gainst Hercules : but he, the son of Joye 

Named of Amphitryon, in the dragon's gore 

Bathed his unpitying steel, by warlike aid 390 

Of lolaus, and the counsels high 

Of Pallas the despoiler. Last came forth 

Chimsera, breathing fire unquenchable ; 

A monster grim, and huge, and swift and strong ; 

Hers were three heads : a glaring lion's one : . 395 

One of a goat : a mighty snake's the third : 

In front the lion threatened, and behind 

The serpent, and the goat was in the midst. 

Exhaling fierce the strength of burning fiame. 

But the wing'd Pegasus his rider bore, 400 

.The brave Bellerophon, and laid her dead. 

She, grasp'd by forced embrace of Orthos, gave 
Depopulating Sphynx, the mortal plague 

384 We learn from Plutarch that Cerberus was the sun : 
but the term kir-aior signified the place of the sun. It was 
called from one of the god's titles Tor-caph-el : which from 
analogy of sound the Greeks mistook for three-headed ; Ana- 
lysis of Ancient Mythology. 

393 In Lycia was the city Phaselis, situated on the moun- 
tain Chimaera ; which mountain was sacred to Cham-ur,- the 
fl;od of fire. The coins struck in its vicinity describe it as a hol- 
low and inflamed mountain. . All the country round abounded 
in fiery eruptions. — Bryant, 

403 Sophocles, CEdipus Tyrannus. Diodorus, iv. 

The Nile begins to rise during the fall of the Abyssinian 
rains, when the sun is vertical over ^Ethiopia ; and its waters 
are at their height of inundation when the sun passes from 
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Of Cadmian nations ; and the lion bare 

Named of Nemaea ; him, Jove's glorioas spouse 406 

To fierceness trained, and placed bis secret lair 

Among Nemcea's bills, the pest of men. 

There; lurking in bis haunts, be long ensnared 

The roving tribes of man ; and held stem sway 

O'er careru'd Tretum, o'er the mountain heights 410 

Of Apesantus, and Nemaha's wilds : 

But he sank quash'd beneath th' Herculean strength. 

Ceto, with Phorcys blending lore, now bare 
Her youngest bom ; the dreadful snake, that, couch 'd 
In the dark earth's abyss, his wide domain, 415 

Holds o'er the golden apples wakeful guard. 
Such race from Ceto and from Phorcys sprang. 

To ocean Tetbys brought the rivers forth 
In whirlpool waters roll'd : Eridanus 
Deep-eddied, and Alpbeus, and the Nile : 420 

And the divine Scamander. Bare she then 
A sacred race of daughters, who on earth 
With king Apollo and the rivers claim 
The first-shorn locks of youth ; their dower from Jove. 

Leo into Virgo, The biform image of the Sphynx aiipears to 
have been a zodiacal water-mark, and was its own enigma. 

404, 405 This also was probably the lion of the zodiac ; Ma> 
nilius, iv. 537. 

The twelve labors of Hercules, who was the sun, symbolise 
with the twelve signs of the old zodiac, viewed in connexion 
with the risings and settings of other constellations that mark 
the sun's passage into the signs of the ecliptic. Consnlt Du- 
puis, Origine de teas les Cultes, ii. 2S8— 315. 

418 When towers were situated on eminences, fashioned 
very round, they were by the Amonians called titht answering 
to Httho$ in Greek. They were denominated from their resem- 
blance to a woman's breast, and were sacred to Orus and Osi- 
ris, the deities of light, represented by the Grecians under the 
title of Apollo. Tith-is was the mount of fire ; and was pro- 
bably a pharos, or fire-tower near the sea. — Bryant, 

424 Youths arrived at manhood cut off their long hair, and 
made on offering of it to the rivers or some god, as Apollo ; 
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Three thousand slender-ankled ocean nymphs, 425 

Long-stepping, tread this earth ; and, scattered far, 

Haunt every where alike the depth of lakes ; 

A glorious sisterhood of goddesses. . 

As many rivers, also, yet untold, 

Rushing with hollow-dashing sound, were sons 430 

Of ocean, to majestic Tethys born : 

To name them all were hard for mortal man, 

Yet known to all who on their borders dwell. 

Now the great sun, and the refulgent moon, 
And morn, that shines to men, who walk the earth. 
And all immortal gods, who dwell above 436 

The spacious firmament, received their birth 
From Thia, yielding to Hyperion's arms. 
Enrybia, noble goddess, blending love 
With Crius, gave the great Astrseus birth, 440 

Pallas the god, and Perses, wise in lore. 

The morning to Astrseus bare the winds 
Of spirit untamed ; east, west, and south, and north, 
Cleaving his rapid course ; a goddess thus 
Embracing with a god. Last Lucifer 445 

or Hercules ; Theophrastus, 21. Casaubon, Comment. Athe- 
nsns, ii. 13. 495. Martial, Epigram on the Hair of Eucolpus. 

427 Fountains which had any preternatural quality or ex- 
halation were named ain'omphe, oracular fountain : contracted 
by the Greeks to numphe, a nymph. Ain-ades, the fountain of 
the sun, was in like manner changed to naiades. They sup- 
posed such a person to be an inferior goddess, who presided 
over waters. — Bryant, - 

443 The edition of Aldus prints Argestes as a wind : which 
supplied the east, otherwise unaccountably omitted ; the usual 
text exhibits it as an epithet to the west wind, fleet : it is so. 
used by Homer. Pliny, ii. 47, mentions Argestes as the name 
of the west wind. But almost every district in Greece called 
the winds by names different from those which the neighbor- 
ing district used. In a note on Alberti's edition of Hesy- 
chius it is intimated that Argestes is properly an easterly 
wind. 

HES. £ 
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Sprang radiant from the dawn-appearing morn. 

And all the glittering stars that gird the heaven. 

Styx, ocean nymph, with Pallas blending love, 

Bare Victory, whose feet are beautiful 

In palaces ; and Zeal, and Strength, and Force, 460 

Illustrious children. Not apart from Jove 

Their mansion is ; nor is there seat nor way 

But he before them in his glory sits 

Or passes forth : and where the Thunderer is 

Their place is found for ever. So devised 4.55 

Imperishable Styx, the ocean nymph, 

What time the lightning-sender call'd from heaven. 

And summoned all th' immortal deities 

To broad Olympus' top : then thus he spake : 

' Hear, all ye gods ! that god, who wars with me 460 

Against the Titans, shall retain the gida 

Which Saturn* gave, and honors heretofore 

His portion midst th' immortals ; and whoe'er 

Unhonor'd and ungifted has repined 

Under Satumian sway, the same shall rise, 466 

As meet it is, to honors and rewards.' 

Lo ! then, imperishable St3rx the first, 
Sway'd by the careful counsels of her sire. 
Stood on Olympus, and her sons beside. 
Her Jove received with honor, and endowed 470 

With goodly gifts : ordain'd her the great oath 
Of deities : her sons for evermore 
Indwellers with himself. Alike to all. 
E'en as he pledged that sacred word, the god 
Perform'd ; ao reigns he, strong in power and might. 

Now Phoebe sought the love-abounding couch 476 

451, 452 CaUimachuBi Hymn to Jupiter : 
No lots have made thee king above all gods : 
But works of thine own hands ; thy strength and force. 
Whom thou hast therefore station'd next thy throne. 
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Of Cfetis ; and embracing with a god, 

CoDceired the goddess ; and to her was bom 

Latona, robed with aznre, ever mild ; 

Placid to men and to immortal gods ; 480 

Mild from the first beginning of her days ; 

Gentlest of all in heaven. Anon she bare 

Fair-famed Asteria ; her whom Perses erst 

Led to his ample palace, with the name 

Of bride. She, fruitful, teem'd with Hecate, 485 

Whom o'er aU others the Satumian Jove ^ 

Hath honor'd and endowed with splendid gifts ; 

With power on earth and o'er th' uncultured sea. 

Nor less from under starry heaven she shared 

Of glory, midst th' immortals honor'd most. 490 

If one of earthly men, with customed rite, 

Offers fair sacrifice, appeasing Heaven, 

He calls on Hecate s ^him honor straight 

Accompanies, whose vows the goddess prompt 

Accepts, and affluence, for the power is hers. 495 

The many, sprung from heaven and earth, received 

Allotted dignity ; she shares alone 

483 Callimachufl, Hynm to Delot : 

Asteria was thy name 

Of old ; since, like a star, from heaven on high 

Thou didst leap down precipitate within 

A fathomless abyss of waters, flying 

From nuptial violence of Jove. 
485 This is an epithet of the moon, as Hecatos was of the 
sun ; signifying most distant, or the far-darting. Hecate was 
Diana Triformis : Selene or Luna in heaven, the Diana Vena- 
triz on earth, and the infernal Diana or Proserpine in the 
nether world. She was the same as Lucina according to Ci- 
cero, and hence, perhaps, has assigned to her by Hesiod the 
office of foster-mother. In the Analysis of Ancient Mytho- 
logy it is noticed that the moon was a type of the ark, the sa- 
cred ship of Osiris being represented in the form of a cres- 
cent ; and that Plutarch confesses Selene to be the reputed 
mother of the world. 
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The privilege of all : nor aught has Jove 
Invaded or revoked of that decreed 
Her portion, midst the old Titanic gods ; 500 

As was the ancient heritage of power, 
So hers remains, e^en from the first of things. 
Nor less distinction has the singly horn 
ObtainM, and power o'er earth and heaven and sea ; 
But more abundant far, since her doth Jove 505 

Delight to honor. Lo ! to whom she wills 
Her presence is vouchsafed, and instant aid 
With mightiness : whoe'er she wills, amidst 
The people in the great assembly shines. 
And when men don their armor for the fight, 510 

Waster of mortals, comes the goddess prompt 
To whom she wills, bidscapid victory 
Await them, and holds forth the wreath of fame. 
She sits upon the sacred judgment-seat 
Of venerable monarchs. She is found 516 

Propitious, when in the gymnastic strife 
Men struggle : there the goddess still is nigh 
With succor. He, whose hardiment and strength 
Conquer, the goodly chaplet bears away. 
And glad brings glory to his parents' age. 520 

She, an she lists, is nigh to charioteers. 
Who strive with steeds, and voyagers, who cleave 
Through the blue watery vast th' nntractable way. 
They call upon the name of Hecate 
With vows, and his, loud-sounding god of waves, 526 
' Earth-shaker Neptune. Easily at will 
The glorious goddess yields the woodland prey 
Abundant ; easily, while scarce they start 
On the mock'd vision, snatches then in flight. 

516, 517 See the memorial on the Gymnastic Exercises of 
the Greeks, M^moires de T Acad6mie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, i. 286. 
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She too, with Hermes, is propitions found 530 

To herd and fold ; and bids increase the droves 

Innumerable of goats and woolly flocks, 

And swells their numbers, or their numbers thins. 

The sole-begotten of her mother's love, 

She thus is honor'd with all attributes 535 

Amongst immortals. Her did Jove appoint 

The nursing mother bland of infant youth, 

Of all who thenceforth to the morn's broad light 

Should raise tbe tender lid : so from the first 

The foster-nurse of babes : her honors these. 540 

Embraced by Saturn, Rhea gave to light 

A glorious race. She Vesta, Ceres, bare, 

And JunOy golden-sandard ; and, of heart 

Ruthless, the mighty Pluta ; him who dwells 

In mansions under earth : and Neptune, loud 545 

With dashing waves, and Jove in counsel wise ; 

542 Hestia, the Vesta of the Romans, was only another title 
for Demeter, or Ceres, which, by the change of a letter, may 
be resolved into mother Earth. The towers, in which a per- 
petual fire was kept burning, were both temples and granaries. 
Ceres, styled Garis by the Dorians, was char'U, the city of 
fire ; and Ceres was, at Cnidus, called Cura, a title of the 
sun. 

543 Juno was the same as Zona, and was accompanied by 
the iris. The same also as Selene, from her connexion with 
the ark ; her image at Samoa being represented standing in a 
lunette, with the lunar emblem on her head ; and, as Venus, 
she presided equally over the seas, which she was supposed 
to calm or trouble ; and in Laconia was an ancient statue of 
the goddess styled Venus Junonia ; Analysis. 

544 < Some,' says Diodorus, ' think that Osiris is Serapis ^ 
others that he is Dionusus ; others still, that he is Pluto : 
many take him for Zeus or Jupiter, and not a few for Pan.' 
This was an unnecessary embarrassment, for they were all 
titles of the same god. — BryanU 

545, 546 The patriarch was commemorated by the name of 
Poseidon. Under the character of Neptune Genesius he had 
a temple at Argolis: hard by was a spot of ground called the 
place of descent ; similar to the place on Mount Ararat men- 
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Father of gods and men ; whose thander-peal 
Rocks the wide earth in elemental war. 

But them, as issuing from the sacred womb 
They touch'd the mother's knees, did Saturn huge 560 
Devour : revolying in his troubled thought 
Lest other of celestials should possess 
Amidst th' immortals kingly sway : for he 
Had heard from earth and from the starry hearen. 
That it was doom'd by Fate, strong though he were, 
To his own son he should bow down his strength. 666 
Jove's wisdom this fulfilled. No blind design 
He therefore cherish'd, and in crooked craft 
Devour'd his children. But on Rhea prey'd 
Never-forgotten anguish. When the time 560 

Was full, aind Jove, the sire of gods and men^ 



tioned bjr Josephus, and undoubtedly named from the same 
ancient history. In Arcadia was a temple of ' N^tune look- 
ing out,* Neptunei in the Orphic verses, is, like Zens or Ju- 
piter, styled the father of gods and men. — Bryant, 

In the Orphic fragments both Jove and Bacchus are iden- 
tified with the son, which is represented as the symhol 
and the source of all things. Lucan, Pharsal. iz. 514, de- 
scribes the African Jupiter, gammon, with the twisted horns 
of a ram. This was probably the sun in Aries ; Jablonski, Pan- 
theon ^gyptiaoum. 

559 Saturn or Time ^Cronos) was sometimes said to have 
destroyed all things, which were however restored with vast 
increase. He was represented as of an uncommon age, with 
hair white like snow : yet it was thought he would return to 
infancy. The same story appears to be indicated by the in- 
fant Jupiter supplanting his aged father. Both revolutions 
or eras are incorporated in the double visage, youthftil and 
aged, of Janus, wno looks backward and forward. Both were 
imaged on their coins with keys in their hand, and a ship near 
them. Janus has been thought to mean space (Spence, Po- 
lymetis) : but the name has reference to a door : Janua was 
derived from it : and an opea arch was called janu$, Ovid 
(Faster, i. 103) makes Janus describe himself as Chaos, 
having the key of the earth, sea, and clouds, which he can 
shut or open. 
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Came to the birtb» her parents she besought, 

Earth and starred Heaven, that they should counsel 

her 
How secretly the babe may spring to life : 
ikad how the father's foriee 'gainst his race, 565 

In subtlety devoured, may meet revenge. 
They to their daughter listened and complied. 
Unfolding yrhat the Fates had sure decreed 
Of kingly Satom and his dauntless son : 
And her they eent to Lyctus ; to the clime 570 

Of fallowM Crete. Now, when her time was come. 
The birth of Jove her youngest boVn, vast Earth 
Took to herself the mighty babe, to rear 
With nurturing softness in the spacious isle 
Of Crete. So came she then, transporting him 575 
Through the swift dusky night, to Lyctus first ; 
And thence, upbearing in her hands, concealed 
In sunless cave, deep in the blessed ground. 
Within th' JBgean mountain, shadow'd thick 
With woods. Then swathing an enormous stone, 580 
She placed it in the hold of Heaven's huge son. 
The ancient king of gods ; that stone he snatch'd, 
And in his ravening maw convey'd away : 
Wretch ! nor bethought him that the stone supplied 
His own son's place ; survivor in its room, 5S5 

Unconquer'd and unharm'd : the same, who soon, 
Subduing him with mightiness of arm, 
Should drive him from his state, and reign himself, 
King of immortals. Swiftly grew the strength 
And hardy limbs of that same regal babe ; 590 

And, when the great year had fulfiU'd its round. 
Gigantic Saturn, wily as he was. 
Yet foil'd by Earth's considerate craft, and quell'd 
By his son's arts and strength, released his race ; 
The stone he first disgorged, the l&st devour'd : 595 
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This JoTe on widely traversable earth 

Fix'd in bless'd Pjrthos, underneath the chasm 

Of cleft Parnassus ; to succeeding times 

A monument, and miracle to man. 

The brethren of his father, too, he loosed, 600 

"Whom Heaven, their sire, had in his frensy bound : 

They the good deed in grateful memory bore, 

And gave the thunder and the glowing bolt. 

And lightning, which vast Earth had heretofore 

Hid in her central caves. In these confides 606 

The god, and reigns o'er deities and men. 

lapetus the ocean damsel led, 
Light-footed Clymene, and shared her couch. 
She bare to him a son, magnanimous, 
Atlas : anon Menoetius arrogant ; 610 

Prometheus changeful, artful in designs. 
And Epimetheus of misguided mind; 
Who was a mischief to inventive men 
From olden time ; for he the first received 
The clay-form'd virgin-woman sent from Jove. 615 

Wide-seeing Jove struck with his smouldering fiash 
Haughty Menoetius, and cast down to hell. 
Shameless in crime and arrogant in strength. 

Atlas, enforced by stern necessity, 
Props the broad heaven ; on earth's far borders, where 

598, 599 It is mentioned by Pansanias (Phocica, x. 24), 
who says the Delphians daily, and on festivals eapeciaJUy, 
poured oil on it, and bung it with white fleeces. It had been 
probably an altar at wbich children were offered in sacrifice. 

620 Maximus Tyrius, Dissert. 38 : ' Atlas is a hollow moun- 
tain, tolerably lofty, and open to the sea, as a theatre is to the 
air. The middle space is a^ sbort defile, of a good soil, and 
well wooded. This to the Libyans was their temple and their 
god, and their oath and their statue.' 

The cave in the mountain was named Co-el, the house of 
god ; the Coelus of the Romans ; and this was the heaven 
which Atlas was supposed to support. — Bryant. 
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Full opposite th' Hesperian Tirgins sing 621 

With shrill sweet voice, he rears his head and hands 
Aye unfatiguahle : heaven's counsellor 
So doomM his lot. But with enduring chains 
He bound Prometheus, traind in shifting wiles, 625 
With galling shackles fixing him aloft 
Midway a column. Down he sent from high 
His eagle, hovering on expanded wings : 
She gorged his liver ; still beneath her beak 
Immortal ; for it sprang with life, and grew 630 

In the night-season, and repaired the waste 
Of what the wide-wing'd bird devour'd by day. 
But her the fair Alcmena's hardy son 
Slew ; from Prometheus drave the cruel plague, 
And freed him from his pangs. Olympian Jove, 635 
Who reigns on high, consented to the deed ; 
That thence yet higher glory might arise 
O'er peopled earth to Hercules of Thebes : 
And, in his honor, Jove now made to cease 
The wrath he felt before, 'gainst him who strove 640 
In wisdom ev'n with Saturn's mighty son. 
Of yore, when strife arose fornuierifice 
'Twixt gods and men within Mecona's walls, 
Prometheus, a huge ox with ready thought 
Dividing, set before the god, and thus 645 

€&5 Prometheus raised the first altar to the gods, and con- 
stmcted the first ship. He was supposed to have lived at the 
time of the deluge. He was the same as Osiris, the planter 
of the vine, and inventor of the plough. He was worshipped 
by the Colchians as a deity, and had a temple and high place 
on Mount Caucasus. The device on the portal was Egyptian : 
an eagle over a heart. The eagle and vulture were the insig- 
nia of the country, and the heart, the centre of vital heat, was 
an emblem of the sun ; Analysis of Ancient Mythology. 

644, 645 Pliny, vii. 56, mentions Prometheus as the first 
who slaughtered an ox. There is, perhaps, in this story an 
obscure allusion to the first sacrifice after the flood* 
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SoQght to delude hi« knowlege : for in thki 
Portion he stowed witMn the covering^ hide 
Fleshy entrails, unctuous fat ; io that again. 
Covering with snowy fat, he stow'd the blaneh'd 
Bones of the bullock, laid with cunning skill. 660 
Then spake the father of the gods and men : 
* Son of lapetus ! most famed of kings ! 
Sweet friend ! how partially thy lots are shared V 
So tauntingly spoke Jupiter, whose thoughts 
Of wisdom perish not* Then answered him 6d$ 

Wily Prometheus, with a lau^ suppressed, 
And not forgetM of his cunning craft ; 
*• Hail, glorious Jore ! thou mightiest of the gods» 
That shall endure for ever : choose the one 
Which now the spirit in thy breast persuades/ 060 
He spoke, devising treachery. Jove, whose thoughts 
Of wisdom perish never, knew the guile, 
Not unforewam'd, and straight his soul foresaw 
Evil to mortals, that should surely be. 
He raised the snowy fat with both his hands, 665 

And felt his spirit wroth ; yea, anger seized 
His spirit, when he saw the blanch'd bones hid 
With cunnikig skill : and thence, ev'n from that hour,' 
The tribes of earth, before th' immortal gods 
Burn the blanched bones, wheu fragrant altars smoke. 
Him then with anger unendurable 671 

Cloud-gatherer Jove bespake : ' Contriver arch 
O'er all the rest, son of lapetus ! 
Hast thou not yet, sweet friend, thy guile forgotten V 
So spake incensed the god, whose wisdom jrields 676 
To no decay ; and from that very hour, 
Remembering still the treachery, he denied 
The strength of indefatiguable fire 
To all the dwellers upon earth. But him 
lapetus' brave eon deluded still : 68Q 
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For in a hollow reed he stole from high 

The far-seen splendor of unwearied flame. 

Then deep resentment stung the thonderer's sonl ; 

And his heart chafed in anger, when he saw 

The fire far gleaming in the midst of men : 6B5 

And for the flame restored he straight devised 

A mischief to mankind. At Jove's behest 

Famed Vulcan fashion'd from the yieldiiig clay 

A bashful virgin's likeness ; and the maid 

Of azure eyes, Minerva, round her waist 600 

Clasp'd the broad asone, and dress'd her limbs in robe 

Of flowing whiteness ; placed upon her head 

A wondrous veil of variegated threads ; 

Entwined amidst her hair delicious wreaths 

Of verdant herbage and fresh-blooming flowers ; 695 

And set a golden mitre on her brow. 

Which Vulcan framed, and with adorning hands 

Wrought, at the pleasure of his father Jove. 

Rich-labor'd figures, marvellous to sight. 

Inclosed the border ; forms of beasts that range 700 

The earth, and fishes of the rolling deep ; 

Of these innumerable he there had graven, 

(And exquisite the beauty of his art 

Shone in these wonders) like to animals 

Moving in breath, with vocal sounds of life. 706 

Now when his plastic hand instead of good 
Had framed this beauteous bane, he led her forth 
Where were the other gods and mingled men. 
She went exulting in her graced array, 
Which Pallas, daughter of a mighty sire, 710 

Known ]fy her eyes of azure, had bestowed* 
On gods and men in that same moment seized 
The ravishment of wonder, when they saw 
The deep deceit, th' inextricable snare. 
From her the sex of tender woman springs : 715 
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Pernicious is tbe race : the woman tribe 

Dwell upon earth, a mighty bane to man : 

No mates for wasting want, but luxury : 

And as, within the close-roofd hive, the drones, 

Co-operative in base and slothful works, 720 

Are pamper'd by the bees, these all the day, 

Till sinks the ruddy sun, haste on tbe wing, 

' Their murmuring labors ply,' and still cement 

The white and waxen comb ; those lurk within 

The close hive, gathering in their maw the fruit 725 

Of others' labors ; such are womankind : 

They, whom the Thunderer sent, a bane to men, 

111 helpmates of intolerable toils. 

Yet more of ill instead of good he gave : 

The man who, shunning wedlock, thinks to shun 790 

The vexing cares that haunt the woman state. 

And lonely waxes old, shall feel the want 

Of one to foster his declining years : 

Though not his life be needy, yet his death 

Shall scatter his possessions to strange heirs, 795 

And aliens from his blood. Or, if his lot 

Be marriage, and his spouse of modest fame, 

Congenial to his heart, e'en then shall ill 

For ever struggle with the partial good. 

And cling to his condition. But the man, 740 

Who gains the woman of injurious kind, 

lives bearing in his secret soul luid heart 

Inevitable sorrow : ills so deep 

As all the balms of medicine cannot cure. 

Therefore it is not lawful to elude 745 

The eye of Heaven, nor mock th' omniscient ipind : 

716 £qaall7 Homer's elegant eulogies and Hesiod's severe 
sarcasm prove women to have been in their days important 
members of society. — Mitford. 

Compare Milton, Par. Lost, vi. 10. v. 888. s. 99. 
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For not Prometheus' self, howe'er benign, 

Could shun Hearen's heavy wrath ; and vain were all 

His arts of various wisdom, vain to 'scape 

Necessity, or loose the mighty chain. 750 

When Heaven their sire 'gainst Cottus, Briareus, 
And Gyges felt his moody anger chafe 
Within him ; sore amazed with that their strength 
Immeasurable, their aspect fierce and bulk 
Gigantic, with a chain of iron force 755 

He bound them down, and fix'd their dwelling-place 
Beneath the spacious ground : beneath the ground 
They dwelt in pain and durance, in th' abyss 
There sitting, where earth's utmost bound'ries end. 
Full long, oppress'd with mighty grief of heart, 760 
They brooded o'er their 'Woes : but them did Jove 
Saturnian, and those other deathless gods 
Whom fair-hair'd Rhea bare to Saturn's love, 
By policy of Earth, lead forth again 
To light. For she successive all things told, 765 

How with the giant brethren they should win 
Conquest and splendid glory. Long they fought 
With toil soul-harrowing ; they, the deities 
' Titanic and Saturnian ; each to each 
Opposed, in valor of promiscuous war. 770 

From Othrys' lofty summit warr'd the hbst 
Of glorious Titans : from Olympus they, 

771, 772 The giants, whom Abydenns makes the builders of 
Babel, are by other writers represented as the Titans. The 
ancient altars consisted of a conical hill of earth in the shape 
of a woman's breast, called tit-aia and titaniSf when com- 
pounded with the term aniSy the fountain of light. By these 
?'ants and Titans are always meant the sons of mm and Chus. 
hat they were the chief agents both in erecting the tower of 
Babel, and in maintaining principles of rebellion, is plain ; 
for it is said of Nimrod, the son of Chus, that ' the beginning 
of his kingdom was Babel. — Bryant, 
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The band of gift-dispeiuBkig deities 

Whom fair-hair'd Rhea bare to Saturn's lore. 

So waged they war soul-harrowing : each with each 775 

Ten years and more the furious battle joinM 

Unintermitted : nor to either host 

Was issue of stern strife or end : alike 

Did either stretch the limit of the war. 

But now when Joye had set before his powers 780 
All things befitting, the repast of gods. 
The nectar and ambrosia, in each breast . 
Th' heroic spirit kindled ; and now, all 
With nectar and with sweet ambrosia fill'd, 
Thus spake the father of the gods and men : 785 

* Hear me, illustrious race of Earth and Heaven ! 
That what the spirit in my bosom prompts 
I now may utter. Long, and day by day, 
Ck>nfronting each the other, we have fought 
For conquest and dominion, Titan gods 790 

And we, the seed of Saturn. Still do ye, 
Fronting the Titans in funereal war, 
Show mighty vigor, irresistible hands ; 
Remembering that mild friendship and that state 
Of suffering, when ye trod the upward way 795 

Back to the light, and, by our counsels, broke 
That irksome chain and left the murky gloom/ 
He spake, and Cottns,. free from stain, replied : 
' O Jove august ! not darkly hast thou said ; 
Nor know we not how excellent thou art 800 

In counsel and in knowlege : thou bast been 
Deliverer of immortals from a curse 
Of horror : hj thy wisdom have we risen, 
O kingly son of Saturn, from dark gloom 
And bitter bonds, unhoping of relief. 805 

Then with persisting spirit and device 
Of prudent warfare, shall we still assert 
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Thy empire midst the farions fray, and still 
In hardy eonflict brave the Titan foe/ 

He said : the gods, the gyrers of all good, 810 

Heard witK acclaim ; nor ever till that hour 
60 bum'd each breast with ardor to destroy. 
All on that day stirred up the nMghty strife, 
Female and male : Titanic gods, and sons 
And danghters of old Saturn ; and that band 815 

Of giant brethren, whom, from forth tk' abyss 
Of darkness under earth, deliverer Jove 
Sent up to light ; grim forms and strong, with force 
Resistless : arms of hundred^handed gripe 
Burst from their shoulders : fifty heada upgrew 820 
From all their shoulders o'er their nervy limbs. 
They 'gainst the Titans in fell combat stood, 
And in their sinewy hands wielded aloft 
Precipitous rocks. On th' other side, alert 
The Titan phalanx closed ; then hands of strength 835 
Join'd prowess, and displayed the work of war. 
Tremendous then th' immeasurable sea 
Roar'd ; earth re-echoed ; heaven's wide arch above 
Groan'd shattering ; broad Olympus reel'd throughout 
Down to ita rooted base beneath the rash 890 

Of those immortals : the dark chasm of hell 
Was shaken with the trembling, with the tramp 
Of hollow footsteps and strong battle-strokes. 
And measureless uproar of wild pursuit. 
So they against each other through the air 835 

Hurl'd intermixed their weapons, scattering groans 
"Where'er they fell. ' The voice of armies rose 
With ralljring shout through the starr'd firmament, 
And with a mighty war-cry both their hosts 
Encountering closed. Nor longer then did Jove 840 

833, 8S4 Milton, Par. Lost, vi. 644. 
831, 832 Ibid. yi. 867. 
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Cnrb down his force ; but sudden in his soul 
There grew dilated strength, and it was fiU'd 
With his omnipotence. His whole of might 
Brake from him, and the godhead rush'd abroad. 
The vaulted sky, the mount Olympus flashed 845 

With his continual presence, for he pass'd 
Incessant forth, and lightened where he trod. 
Hurl'd from his nervous grasp, the lightnings flew 
Reiterated swift, the whirling flash 
Cast sacred splendor, and the thunderbolt 850 

Fell. Then on every side the foodful earth 
Roar'd in the burning flame, and far and near 
The trackless depth of forests crashed with fire. 
Yea, the broad earth burn'd red, the streams of Nile 
Glow'd, and the desert waters of the sea. 855 

Round and around the Titans' earthy forms 
RolL'd the hot vapor on its fiery surge ; 
Streamed upward, and in one unbounded blaze 
Swathed the celestial air. Keen rnshM the light. 
Quivering from thunder's writhen flash, each orb, 860 
Strong though they were, intolerable smote 
And scorch'd their blasted vision* Through the void 
Without, th' enormous conflagration burst. 
And snatch'd the dark of Chaos. But to see 
With human eye and hear with ear of man 865 

Had been, as on a time the heaven and earth- 
Met hurtling in mid-air : as nether earth 
Crashed from the centre, and the wreck of heaven 
Fell ruining from high. Not less, when gods 
Grappled with gods, the shout and clang of arms 870 
Commingled, and the tumult roar'd from heaven. 
Shrill rush'd the hollow winds, and roused throughout 
A shaking and a gathering dark of dust, 

864 Milton, Par. Lost, vi. 866. 871. 
866. 867 Ibid. ii. 924 ; vi. 867. 
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With crasliing ; and the livid lightning's gleam, 

And thunder and its bolt, the enginery B75 

Of JoYe; and in the midst of either host 

They bore upon their blast the cry confused 

Of battle and the shouting. For the din 

Of sight-appalling strife immense uprose ; 

And there the might of deeds was shown, till now 890 

The fight declined. But ^rst with grappling front 

Steadfast they stood, and bore the brunt of war. 

Amid the foremost, towering in the van, 

The war-unsated Gyges, Briareus, 

And Cottus, bitterest conflict waged ; for they, 885 

Thick following thrice, a hundred rocks in air 

Flung from their sinewy hold ; with missile storm 

The Titan host overshadowing, them they drove, 

Vain-glorious as they were, with hands of strength 

Overcoming them, beneath th' expanse of earth, 890 

And bound with galling chains ; so far beneath 

This earth, as earth is distant from the sky : 

So deep the space to darksome Tartarus. 

A brazen anvil, falling from the sky, 

884 Hesiod has confounded the history, by supposing the 
piants and Titans to have been different persons : he accord- 
ingly makes them oppose each other. His description is, 
however, much to the purpose, and the first contest and dis- 
persion are plainly alluded to. Genesis, ziv. 5 : ' In the 
fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer and the kings that were 
with him, and smote the Rephaimsin Ashteroth Kamaim:* 
who were no other than the Titans. They were accordingly 
rendered by the Seventy ' the giant-brood of Ashteroth ;' 
and the valley of the Rephaim, in Samuel, is translated ' the 
valley of the Titans.' A large body of the Titanians, after 
their dispersion,' settled in Mauritania; which is the region 
called Tartarus ; being situated, with respect to Greece, to- 
wards the regions of the setting sun. — Bryant, 

887, 888 Milton, Par. Lost, vi. 653. 

«91, 892 Homer, II. viii. 13. Virgil, TEn. vi. 577. Milton, 
Par. Lost, vi. 871. 
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Through thrice three days would toss in airy whirl, j 

Nor touch this earth, till the tenth sun arose ; 896 

Or down earth's chasm precipitate revolye ; 

'Sor till the tenth sun rose, attain the verge 

Of Tartarus. A fence of massive brass 

Is forged around : around the pass is roU'd 900 

A night of triple darkness ; and above 

Impend the roots of earth and barren sea. 

There the Titanic gods in murkiest gloom 

Lie hidden ; such the cloud-assembler's will : 

There, in a place of darkness, where vast earth 905 

Has end : from thence no egress open lies ; 

Neptune's huge hand has closed with brazen gates 

The mouth ; a wall environs every side. 

There Gyges, Cottus, high-soul'd Briareus, . 

Dwell vigilant ; the faithful seYitinels 910 

Of aegis-bearer Jove. Successive there 

The dusky earth and darksome Tartarus, 

The sterile ocean and the starry heaven, 

Arise and end, their source and boundary. 

A drear and ghastly wilderness, abhorr'd 915 

E'en by the gods — a vast vacuity ; 

Might none, the space of one slow-circling year, 

Touch the firm soil, that portal enter'd once, 

But him the whirls of vexing hurricanes ^ 

Toss to and fro. E'en by immortals loath'd 920 

This prodigy of horror. There, too, stand 

The mansions drear of gloomy night, o'erspread « 

With blackening vapors ; and before the doors ^ 

Atlas, upholding heaven, his forehead rears. 

And indefatigable hands. There Night 925 

And Day, near passing, mutual greeting still 

916 Homer, II. xx. 64. Seneca, Here. Fur. Act. iii. 701. 
Bante, Infem. v. 28. Milton, Par. Lost, ii. 992. 
925, 926 Milton, Par. Lost, vi. 4. i 
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Exchange, alternate as they glide athwart 

The brazen threshold vast. This enters, that 

Forth issues ; nor the two can one abode 

At once constrain. This passes forth, and roams 030 

The round of earth : that in the mansion waits 

Till the due season of her travel come. 

Lo ! from the one the far-discerning light 

Beams upon earthly dwellers ; but a cloud 

Of pitchy blackness veils the other round, 935 

Pernicious Night ; aye leading in her hand 

Sleep, Death's half-brother ; sons of gloomy Night, 

There hold they habitation, Death and Sleep — 

Dread deities : nor them the shining sun 

E'er with his beams contemplates, when he climbs 940 

The cope of heaven, or when from heaven descends. 

Of these the one glides gentle o'er the space 

Of earth and broad expanse of ocean waves. 

Placid to man. The other has a heart 

Of iron ; yea, the heart within his breast 945 

Is steel, unpitying ; whom of men he grasps 

Stern he detains, e'en to immortal gods 

A foe; The hollow-sounding palaces 

Of Pluto strong, the subterraneous god. 

And awful Proserpine, there full in front 950 

Ascend : a grisly dog, implacable, 

937 Virgil, ^n. vi. 278. Homer, Odyss. xi. 14. 

947, 948 Perhaps from bis enmity* to their children ; as 
Achilles and Memnon. 

950 Persephone was styled Cora, which the Greeks misin- 
terpreted damsel. It was a feminine title of the sun, by 
which Ceres also was called. However mild and gentle Pro- 
serpine may have been represented in her virgin state by the 
poets, her tribunal seems to have been yery formidable. 
rJonnus says, ' Proserpine armed the Furies;' the notion of 
which Furies arose from the cruelties practised in the pruta- 
neia, or fire-temples. ' No person,' says Herodotus, ' ever 
entered the precincts that returned.' — Bryant, 
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Keeps watch before the gates : a stratagem 

Is his, malicious : them who enter there 

With tail aud bended ears he fawning soothes ; 

But suffers not that they with backward step 965 

Repass : wh6e'er would issue from the gates 

Of Pluto strong and awful Proserpine, 

For them with marking eye he lurks : on them 

Springs from his couch and pitiless devours. 

There, hateful to immortals, dreaded Styx 960 

Inhabits : refluent Ocean's eldest born : 
She from the gods apart for ever dwells 
In mansions known to fame, with arching roofs 
O'erhung of loftiest rock, and all around 
The silver columns lean upon the skies. 965 

Swift-footed Iris, nymph of Thaumas born. 
Takes with no frequent embassy her way 
O'er the broad main's expanse, when haply strife 
Has risen, and controversy 'midst the gods. 
If there be one 'midst those who dwell in heaven 970 
That utters falsehood, Jove sends Iris down, 
To bring from far in golden ewer the wave 
Of multitudinous name, the mighty oath. 
That from a high rock inaccessible 
Glides cold. Beneath the widely traversed ground 975 
Full from the sacred ocean-river flows 
The Stygian branch, through the black shade of night : 
A tenth is set apart. In nine-fold stream 

963. 964 Pansanias, Arcadics, viii. 18. 

971 The connexion of Iris, or the rainbow, with ' the great 
oath ' seems to contain a shadowy allusion to the Noachic co- 
venant. 

977 Styx is called a horn or branch of the ocean, from the 
ancient idea that all rivers sprang from it ; Homer, B. xxi. 
196. The ocean river is the Nile, which was of old called 
Oceanns. The rivers of Earth and Orcus were believed to 
communicate ; Virgil, ^n. vi. 658. 
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Round earth and the wide surface of the sea 

Rolling its silver whirlpoob on, it falls 980 

Into the main ; one gushes from the rock, 

To gpds a great calamity. For he. 

Of those immortals who inhabit still 

Olympus topp'd with snow, pours out the stream 

And is forsworn, he one whole year intire 985 

Lies reft of breath, nor once draws nigh the feast 

Of nectar and ambrosia, but reclines 

Breathless and speechless on the tapestried couch 

Buried in mortal lethargy ; but when 

With the great round of the revolving year ^0 

His malady remits, most irksome wo, 

One following fast the other, holds him- still. 

Nine years from ever-living gods apart 

His lot is cast ; in council nor in feast 

Once joins he, till nine years intire are full : 995 

The tenth again he mingles with the blessed 

Societies that fill th' Olympian courts. 

So great an oath the deities of heaven 

Decreed the water incorruptible 

Of Styx ; the ancient stream, that sweeps along lOCKX 

A rugged region ; where of dusky Earth 

And darksome Tartarus and Ocean waste 

And starry Heaven, the source and boundary 

Successive rise and end ; a dreary wild, 

And ghastly, e'en by deities abhorr'd. 1005 

There gates of marble brightness rise : of brass 

The threshold ; unremoved ; fast on its deep 

Foundations ; self- constructed. In the front. 

On th' outer side of heaven and all the gods, 

The Titans dwell, beyond the dark abyss. 1010 

There the renown'd auxiliaries of Jove, 

984, 985 See the form of an oath by libation in Homer, II. 
iii. 295. 
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Who rolls the pealing thunder, in their house 

Under the roots of ocean aye reside, 

Cottus and Gyges. But the god, who rocks 

Earth with hoarse-dashing surge, hail'd Briareus, 1015 

For his brave bearing, son, and made his bride 

Cymapolia. N ow, when Jove from heaven 

Had cast the Titans forth, huge earth embraced 

By Tartarus, through golden Venus, bare 

Her youngest-born. Typhosus : he whose hands 1020 

Of strength are fitted to stupendous deeds ; 

And indefatigable are the feet 

Of the strong god : and from his shoulders rise 

A hundred snaky heads of dragon growth, 

Horrible, quivering with their black'ning tongues : 1025 

In each amazing head, from eyes that roU'd 

Within their sockets, fire shone sparkling ; fire 

Blazed from each head, the whilst he roll'd his glance 

Glaring around him. In those fearful heads 

Were voices of all sound, miraculous : 1030 

Now ntter'd they distinguishable tones 

Meet for the ear of gods : now the deep cry 

Of a wild bellowing bull, untamed in strength ; 

And now the roaring of a lion, fierce 

1030 Lower Egypt being flat, and annually overflowed, the 
natives were forced to raise the soil on which they built their 
principal edifices, and many of their sacred towers were 
erected on conical mounds of earth. Some of these had 
carved on them various symbols ; and particularly serpentine 
hieroglyphics, in memorial of the god to whom they were sa- 
cred. In their upper story was a perpetual fire that was 
plainly seen in the night. The Tower of Babel was undoubt- 
edly a iuph-on, or altar of the sun. Hesiod certainly alludes 
to some ancient history concerning the demolition of fiabeU 
when he describes Typhon or Typhceus as overthrown by 
Jove: and adds, what is very remarkable, that had it not 
been for the interposition of the chief god, this demon would 
have attained a universal empire. — Bryant, 

Not less remarkable is the diversity of voices. 
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In spirit ; and anon the yell of whelps 1035 

Strange to the ear ; and now the monster hiss'd, 

That the high mountains echoed back the sound. 

Then had a dread event that fatal day 

Inevitable fallen^ and he had ruled 

O'er mortals and immortals, but the sire 1040 

Of gods and men the peril instant knew. 

Intuitive ; and vehement and strong 

He thunder'd : instantaneous all around 

Earth reel'd with horrible crash ; the firmament 

KoarM of high heaven^ the streams of Nile and seas 

And uttermost caverns. While the king in wrath 1046 

Uprose, beneath his everlasting feet 

The great Olympus trembled and Earth groan'd. 

From either side a burning radiance caught 

The darkly-aznred ocean, from the flash 1050 

Of lightnings, and that monster's darted flame. 

And blazing bolts and blasts of fiery winds : 

All earth and heaven steam'd hot, and the sea foam'd 

Around the shores, and waves dash'd wide and high 

Beneath the rush of gods. Concussion wild 1055 

And unappeasable uprose : aghast 

The gloomy monarch of th' infernal dead 

RecoiFd : the sub-tartarean Titans heard 

E'en where they stood, and Saturn in the midst ; 

They heard appall'd the unextinguishM rage 1060 

Of tumult, and the din of dreadful war. 

But now when Jove had roused his strength, and 

grasp'd 
The thunder and the flash and bickering bolt, 
His weapons, he from Mount Olympus' top 
Leap'd at a bound, and smote him : hiss'd at once, 
The grisly monster's heads enormous, scorch'd 1066 

1056—1058 Homer, II. zz. 61. 
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In one confla^ant blaze. When thus the god 

Had qnelFd him, thunder-smitten, mangled, prone 

He fell : the yast earth groan'd beneath the shock. 

Flame from the lightning-stricken prodigy 1070 

Flashed, midst the mountain-hollows, rugged, dark. 

Where he fell smitten. Far and near, vast earth 

With that portentous vapor gloVd intense, 4 

And melted i e'en as tin by art of youths f 

Below the well-bored furnace simmering glows, 1075 

Or iron, hardest of the mine, subdued 

By burning flame amidst the woody dales, 

Melts in the sacred cave beneath the hands 

Of Vulcan, so earth melted in the glare 

Of blazing fire. He down wide hell's abyss 1080 

His victim hurl'd in bitterness of soul. 

Lo! from Typhoeus is the strength of winds 
Moist-blowing ; save the south, north, east and west ; 
These born from higher gods, a mighty aid 
To men ; those other gusts upon the sea 1085 

Breathe unavailable : fall suddenly 
Upon the blacken'd deep, to mortal souls 
A great destruction, and, now here, now ihere, 
Blow in sore hurricane: the rolling barks 
Scatter abroad and wreck the mariners: 1090 

An evil without help to all the sons 
Of men, who cross them where they scour the seas. 
They, too, o'er all th* expanded flowery earth 
Waste the fair works of earth-born men, and fill 
All things with eddying dust and rustling drear. 1095 
But when the blessed gods had now fulfiU'd 

1077 Forges were erected in woody valleys, on account of 
the abundance of fuel. — Guietus, 

1062 By these must be meant the intermediary winds. The 
ancient Greeks at first adopted only tbe four cardinal winds, 
but afterwards admitted four collaterals. 
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Their toil, against tke Titans battling strc^ng' 

For glory, they by Earth's persuasiomi urged 

Wide-seeing Jove to rule with kingly sway 

Th' immortals. He assigned them honors dvte-* 1 100 

First as a bride the monarch of the gods 
Led Metis ^ her o'er deities and men i 

Versed in all knowlege. But when liow the time 
Was full, that she should bear the blue-eyed maid 
Minerva, he with treacheries of smooth speeiib 1105 
Beguiled her thought and hid his spouse away 
In his own breast : so Earth and starry Heaven 
Had counselled : him they both advising warn'd^ 
Lest, in the place of Jove, another seize 
The kingly honor o'er immortal gods. 1110 

For it was in the roll of Fate, from her 
Children of highest wisdom should be bom : 
The head-sprung virgin first, the azure-eyed, 
Of equal might and prudence with her sii'e : 
And then a son, king over gods and men, 1116 

Had she brought forth, invincible of soul, 
But Jove before that hour within himself 
Deposited- the goddess: evermore 
So warning him of evil and of good. 

1102 One of the most ancient deities of the AmmoniaBS was 
named Meed or Meet, by which was signified divine wisdom. 
It was rendered by the Grecians Metis. It was represented 
tinder the symbol of a beautifal female countenance sur- 
rounded with serpents. — Bryant, 

llOi, 1105 Athene,— An-oth signified the fountain of light; 
and was abbreviated Nath and Neith by the Egyptians. They 
worshipped under this title a divine emanation, supposed to 
be the goddess of Wisdom. The Athenians, who came from 
Sais in Egypt, were denominated from this deity, whom they 
expressed, in the Ionian manner, Athene. — Bryant, 

Hammon and Neith were titles for one and the same deity. 
Plutarch considers Isis, also, as the same with Neith, and 
calls the temple of Neith, or Athene, at Sais, the temple of 
Isis : Cud worth, Intellectual System, i. 4. 
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Next led be comely Themis ; and ahe bare 1120 
Eunomia, Dice, and Irene blithe, 
The Hours by name, who shed a grace o'er all 
The works of men. Anon Eurynome, 
Old Ocean's daughter, of enchanting form. 
Bare to him the three Graces, fair of cheek, 112^ 

Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and Thalia, 
Desire of eyes : their eyelids, as they gaze. 
Drop love, unnerving ; and, beneath the shade 
Of their arch'd brows, they steal the sidelong 

glance 
Of sweetness. To the couch anon he came 1130 

Of many-nurturing Ceres : Proserpine 
She bare, the snowy-arm'd : her Pluto snatch'd 
From her own mother, and wise Jove bestow'd. 
Next loved he the fair-hair'd Mnemosyne ; 
From her were bom the Muses nine, whose brows 
Are knit with golden fillets ; and to them 1136 

Are .banquets pleasing and the charm of song. 
In mingled love with aegis-bearer Jove 
Latona shaft-rejoicing Dian bare. 
And Phoebus, loveliest of the heavenly tribe. 114Q 
He last the blooming Juno led as bride. 
And she, embracing with the king of gods 
And men, bare Mars, and Hebe, and Lucina. 

11!25 Charis was a tower sacred to Fire : some of the poets 
supposed a nymph of that name, beloved by Vulcan. The 
temple of the sun, among the people of the east, was styled 
Tor-chares : this the Greeks expressed Tricharis ; and from 
thence formed a notion of three Graces. — Bryant. 

1139 Artemis, Diana, and Venus Dione, were in reality the 
same deity, and had the same departments. This sylvan 
goddess was distinguished by a crescent, as well as Juno Sa- 
mia; and was an emblem of the Arkite history, and in conse- 
quence of it was supposed to preside over waters. — Bryant, 

1143 A personification of youth, properly eternal youth ; 
signified 1^ the serpent which entwines the goblet, with 
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He from bis head himself discloged to birth 
The maid of azare eyes, the head-born maid : 1145 
Terrible, stirring up the battle din, 
Leader of armies, unfatiguable, 
Awfal, whom war-shouts, wars and battles charm. 

Without th' embrace of love did Juno bear 
(And so provoked to emulation stroye 1150 

With her own spouse) illustrious Vulcan, graced 
With arts o'er all the habitants of heaven. 

From Amphitrite and th' earth-shaking god. 
Loud with the crash of waves, g^eat Triton rose 
Wide-ruling, who the sea-depths habiteth 115^ 

By his loved mother and his kingly sire 
In gol4en mansion, a majestic god. 

Now to shield-riving Mars did Venus bear 
Terror and consternation : dreadful they 

which the ancient artists represented her in the act of admi« 
nistering nectar to the gods. 

Mars, or Ares, represented the physical courage, as Miner* 
va did the genius, of war. 

1151 Valcan has been thought to be the same with Tubal- 
Cain, who is mentioned in Genesis, iv. S!S, as 'an instructor 
of every artificer in brass and iron:' but nothing of this craft 
was of old attached to Hephaistus or Vulcan, who was the 
god of fire. Later my thologists conceived the idea of Vulcan 
and the Cyclops forging thunderbolts and weapons for the ce- 
lestial armory, from the emblems carved in the temples of the 
Cyclopians, or Sicilian worshippers of fire ; New Analysis. 

1154 Tirit-on signifies the tower of the Sun ; but a deity was 
framed from it, supposed to have had the appearance of a man 
upwards, but downwards to have been like a fish. The He- 
trurians gave signals from the tops of their towers on the sea- 
coast, when any ship appeared, by a blast from the trumpet ; 
but as in early times these brazen instruments were little 
known, they used the conchs of the sea ; and this is the im« 
plement with which Triton is commonly furnished. 

Amphi-tirit is merely an oracular tower, which has been 
changed into Amphitrite, and made the wife of Neptune. — 
Bryant, 

1158, 1159 An allusion to the rape of Helen, instigated by 
Venus } of which the consequence was the war of Troy* 
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Confuse in ront of war, that numbs the yeins, 1160 

The phalanx throng'd of men, with Mars who \wyB 

Cities in ruinous heaps : Harmonia last, 

Whom 'for a bride impassioned Cadmus took. 

Daughter of Atlas, Maia bare to Jove 

The glorioo« Hermes, herald of the gods, 1165 

The sacred couch ascending. Semele, 

Daughter of Cadmus, blending her embrace 

With Jove, bare to him an illustrious son, 

The jocund Bacchus : thug a mortal maid 

1162 Harmonia was the daughter of Mars, hecause the bar- 
Akony of the universe arises from Discord and Concord ; which 
was a principle of tiie Orphic theology ; Creuaer, SymboMk 
nnd Mythologie. 

Harmonia seems to have been an emblem of nature. She 
was supposed to have been a personage from whom all know- 
lege was derived. On this account the books of seience were 
styled the books of Harmonia, as well as the books of Hermes. 
The first writing was ascribed to her. The same was said of 
Hermes, Thoth, and Cadmus. Under these characters one 
person is alluded to. 

The story of Cadmus being changed with his wife Harmonia 
into serpents of stone, signifies that at Enchelis, a town of 
lUyria, these two personages were enshrined in a temple and 
worshipped under the symbol of a serpent. — Bryant. 

1165 The Egyptians acknowleged two personages under the 
title of Hermes and Thoth. The first was the same as Osiris, 
the most ancient of all the gods. The other was called the 
Second Hermes, and likewise for excellence, styled Tristte- 
gistus. This person is said to have been a great adept in 
mysterious knowlege, and an interpreter of the will of the 
gods. He was a great prophet, and on that account was 
looked on as a divinity. To him they ascribed the reforma- 
tion of the Egyptian year ; and there were many books, either 
Written by him, or concerning him, which were preserved by 
the Egyptians in the most sacred recesses of their temples. 
As he had been the cause of great riches to their nation, they 
styled him the dispenser of wealth, and esteemed him the god 
6fgain. The true name of this Hermes was Siphoas. Siphoas 
is only Aosiph misplaced — the Egyptian name of the patriarch 
Joseph, as he was called by the Hebrews. — Bryant. 

1169 The name of Bacchus has reference to Chus, as that of 
Ammon to Ham. Dionusus, his Greek title, was Noah, ex* 
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Bare an immortal : hoik are now divine. 1170 

Alcmena bare atrcmg^ Herenles, embraced 

By cloud-assembliDg Jove. Renown'd in iirts 

The crippled Vulcan made tbe youngest Grace, 

Aglaia, bia gay bride. With golden locks ^ 

Baccbus sought Ariadne, auburn-hair'd 1175 

Daughter of Minos, as bis blooming spouse. 

Her, Jove immortal made, and free from atge. 

The brave son of Alcmena, light of foot. 

Strong Hercules, when he had now fulfiU'd 

His agonising conflicts, led tbe maid 1180 

Bom from great Jove and golden-sandal'd Juno, 

Hebe, upon Olympus' snowy top 

His modest bride. Bless'd, who a mighty work 

Accomplishing before th' immortals' eyes. 

Dwells all his days unhurt and free from age« 1 185 

Perseis, the famed ocean ujrmpb, bare Circe 

And king iEetes to th' unwearied Sun. 

iEetes, from the world-enlightening Sun 

Descended, by the counsels of tbe gods. 

Wedded the nymph of ocean's perfect stream, 1190 

Idya, fair of cheek : and she to him 

Bare the light-paced Medea ; -so in love 

Yielding, through influence 'of Love's golden queen. 

And now farewell, ye heavenly habitants 1 
Ye islands, and ye continents of earth ! 1195 



pressed Nusus ; the planter of the rine, and the inventor of 
fermented liquors, whence he was also called Zeuth (fer- 
ment), rendered Zeus by the Greeians. He was the same as 
Osiris; and, like him, exposed in an ark, and wonderfully 
preserved. 

1171 He was the same as Henaes, Osiris, and Dionusus ; 
wad his rites were introduced into various parts by the 
Cothites. In* tbe detail of his peregrinations is contained in 
great measure a history of that people and of their settle- 
nMttts.*-Bry«fit. 
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And thou, O main ! of briny wave profound ! 

O sweet of speech! Olympian muses \ born 

From »gis-bearer Jove I sing now the tribe 

Of goddesses, whoe'er, by mortals clasp'd 

In love, have borne a race resembling gods* 1200 

Ceres, most excellent of goddesses, 
Blending sweet passion with lasius brave, 
Bare Plutus, in the thrice-tilFd fallow field 
Of Crete's rich glebe, benignant : for he roams 
All earth, and the broad surface of the sea ; 1205 

'Who meets him on his way, whose hands he grasps, 
Him he makes rich, and ample bliss bestows. 
Harmonia, golden Venus' daughter, bare 
To Cadmus, in the tower-engirded Thebes^ 
Ino and Semele ; and, fair of cheek, 1210 

Ag^ve, and Antinoe, the bride 
Of Aristssus with the clustering locks, 
And Polydorns. To Tithonus Mom 
Bare Memnon of the brazen helm, the king 
Of th' Ethiopians, and, alike a king, 1215 

Emathion : and anon to Cephalus 
Brought forth a noble son, brave Phaeton : 
A man resembling gods. Him, while a youth, 
E*en in the tender flower of glorious prime, 
A boy with childish thoughts, love's smiling queen 
Ravish'd away : and in her bless'd fane placed, 1221 
The nightly priest and genius of the shrine. 
Jason, the son of iEson, by design 

1223 Plutarch informs us that the constellation which the 
Greeks called the Argo was a representation of the sacred 
ship of Osiris. This was esteemed the first ship constructed, 
and was no other than the ark. Jason was certainly a title of 
the Arkite god, the same as Argus, Inachus, and Prometheus ; 
and the temples supposed to be built by him in regions so 
remote were temples erected to his honor* It is said of this 
personage that when a child he underwent the same fate as 
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Of aye-existmg gods, took from his sire 
The daughter of iEetes, Jove-rear'd king i 1235 

When he had once achieved the weary toils 
Which, numberless, the proud great king enforced, 
Fierce Pelias, flown with insolence and wrong : 
These haying once achieved, enduring much, 
He reach'd lolchos, wafting on swift deck 1230 

'The black-eyed maid, and made her his gay bride. 
She, to the shepherd of his people, Jason, 
Thus yielding, bare a son, Medeus ; him 
Chiron, the son of Philyra, uprear'd 
Upon the mountains : so great Jove had will'd. 1235 
The damsels, who from Nereus drew their birth--^ 
The old man of the sea ; — first Psamathe, 
The noble goddess, through love's golden queen, 
Bare Phocus to the love of iEacus : 
And Thetis, silver- footed goddess, next 1240 

Yielding to Peleus, brought Achilles forth. 
Breaking the ranks of men, the lion-soul'd* 
But Cy therea of the blooming wreath 
Brought forth iEneas, with th' heroic swain 
Anchises blending gentle love upon 1245 

The woody heights of Ida, many-valed : 
And Circe, too, the daughter of the Sun, 

Osiris, Perseus, and Dionusus : ' he was concealed and shut 
up in an ark, as if he had been dead.' — Bryant, 

1234 Chiron, so celebrated for his knowlege, was a mere 
personage formed from the tower or temple of the sun. It 
stood in Thessaly, and was inhabited by a set of priests called 
Centauri, from the deity they worshipped, who was repre- 
sented under an emblematical and mixed figure, and styled 
Cfdien-taur: the same as the Minotaur of Crete, and the 
Tauroman of Sicilia. In places of 'this sort people used to 
study the heavenly motions, and they were made use of as 
seminaries. Hence Achilles was said to have been taught by 
Chiron. — Bryant. 

1247 Egypt, the nurse of arts, was much celebrated for bo- 
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Named of Hyperion, to the patient-sourd 
Ulysses' love bare Adrios and Latinus, 
Blameless and brave : who far away forsook 1250 

The sacred islands and their secret haunts, 
And wide o'er all the glorious Tuscans ruled. 
Anon Calypso, noble goddess, bare 
Nausithous and Nausinous, with the man 
Ulysses iningling in the kind embrace. 1255 

LoJ^these were they who, sharing their soft couch 
With mortal men, themselves immortal, gave 
Children like gods. Sing now of womankind, 
^ Plympian muses, ye ! whose words are sweet, 
1?he daughters loved of »gi^-Dearer Jove ! 1260 

* 

tany. To the^Titaniqqs, or race of Chus, was attributed the 
invention of c1^6mist^y : hence it is said by Syncellus that 
chemistry was the discovery of the. giants. Circe and Ca- 
lypso are, like Medea, represented as very experienced in 
pharmacy and simples. Under these characters we have the 
history of Cuthite priestesses, who presided in particular 
temples near the sea-coast, and whose charms and incanta- 
tions were thought to have a wonderful influence. The nymphs 
^^o attended them were a lower order in these sacred col- 
leges, and were instructed by their superiors in Uieir arts and 
Biysteries. — Bryant, 
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I. Thb arriyal of Alcmena at Thebes, as the partner of her 
husband's, exile — The expedition of Amphitryon against the 
Teleboans — The stratagem of Jupiter— The birth of Her- 
cules. 

II. The meeting of Hercules and Cygnus— The description of 
the shield of Hercules. 

III. The combat, «nd the burial of Cygnus, 



Or as Alcmjena, from Electryon born, 

Tbe guardian of his people, her' loved borne 

And natal soil abandooing, to Thebes 

Game with Amphitryon, with the brave in war. 

She all the gentle race of womankind 5 

In height surpassed and beauty ; nor with her 

Migbt one in prudence vie, of all wbo sprang 

from mortal fair ones, blending in embrace 

With mortal men. Botb from her tressed head, 

6 Xenophon, v. 1 (of Paathes). She was then seen to 
differ from the rest, first of all in height, then in vigor, and 
in beauty and gracefulness. Aristotle, Ethic, iii. : ' rersons 
•of low stature may be elegant and well proportioned, but we 
not beautiful.' Theocritus, Idyl, zviii. ll& 

9—11 The representations of beauty by the ancient poets 
•had usually reference to the charms of women heightened by 
art* Thus ox-tyed, or with large eyes, alluded to the contnct* 
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And from the darkening lashes of her eyes 10 

She breathed enamoring frs^rance, like the breath 

Of balmy Venus : passing fair she was. 

Yet not the less her consort with heart-love 

Revered she ; so had never woman loved : 

Though he her noble sire by violent strength 15 

Had slain, amid those herds, the cause of strife, 

Madden'd to sudden rage. His native soil 

He left, and thence to the Cadmean state, 

Shield- bearing tribe, came supplicant ; and there 

Dwelt with his modest spouse, yet from the joys 20 

Of love estranged : for he might not ascend 

The couch of her, the beautiful of feet. 

Till for the slaughter of her brethren brave 

His arm had wreak'd revenge, and bumM with fire 

The guilty cities of those warlike men, 25 

Taphians and Teleboans. This the task 

Assigned ; the gods on higb that solemn vow 

Had witnessed ; of their anger visitant 

In fear he stood ; and speeded in all haste 

T' achieve the mighty feat imposed by Heaven. 30 

Him the Boeotians, gorers of the steed, 

Who, coveting the war-shout and the shock 

Of battle, o'er the buckler breathe aloft 

ing of the eyelid, so as to dilate th« eyeball, by an antimonial 
wash, which also dyed the eyelashes black ; Pliny, Nat. Hist, 
zxxiii. 6. A passage of the second book of Kings, iz. 30, ren- 
dered in the English version ' Jezebel painted her face,' is 
expressed in the Septnagint, < tinged her eyes with antimony.' 
The custom is centinned by the modem Greek women, the 
Moorish ladies of Barbary, and those of Aleppo ; Dallaway's 
Constantinople. Stmtt's View of the Dress and Habits of the 
People of JEjagland, Gen. Introd. Dr. RosseVs Natural His^ 
tory of Aleppo. Atheneos (xv. 689) speaks of an unguent 
for the hair and eyebrows as perfumed with sweet maijoram. 
The same dye was applied to the eyelashes as to the-ey«- 
Ittnwsa 
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Their open vaior ; him the Jjoorian race 
Close-combating, and, of undaunted soul, 3d 

The Phocians followed : towering in the van 
Amphitryon gallant shone, and in his host 
Gloried. But other counsel secret wove 
Within his breast the sire of gods and men : 
That both to gods and to th' inventive race 40 

Of man a great deliverer might arise 
Sprung from his loins, of plague-repelling fame. 
Deep framing in his inmost soul deceit. 
He through the nightly darkness took his way 
From high Olympus, glowing with the love 46 

Of her, the fair one of the graceful zone. 
Swift to the Typhaonian mount he pass'd ; 
Thence drew nigh Phycium's lofty ridge : sublime 
There sitting, the wise counsellor of heaven 
Revolved a work divine. That self-same night 50 
He seught the couch of her who stately treads 
With long-paced step, and in her fond embrace 
Accomplished all his wish. That self-same night 
The host-arousing chief, the mighty deed 
Performed, in glory. to his home returned : 55 

Nor to the vassals and the shepherd hinds 
His footstep bent, before he climb'd the couch 
Of his Alcmena ; such inflaming love 
Seized in the deep recesses of his heart 
The chief of thousands : and as he that scarce 60 

Escapes, and yet escapes, from grievous plague, 
Or the hard- fettering chain, flies free away 
Joyful, so struggling through that arduous toil 
With pain accomplished, wishful, eager, traced 
The prince his homeward way* The livelong night 65 
He with the modest partner of his bed 
Reclined, entranced with lovely Venus' gifta* 
Thus, by a god and by the firat of men 
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Embraced, Alcmena ^ave twin-brethren birth 

Within Thebes' walls, the city of seven g^tes, 70 

Unlike in nature, brethren though they were ; 

The one of weaker mould ; the other more 

Than man, and terrible and strong, for he 

Was Hercules : him to th' embrace she gave 

Of the cloud-blackeniDg Jove ; but Iphiclus 75 

To her Amphitryon's, shaker of the spear. 

A race distinct, nor wonder : this she gave 

To love of mortal man, and that to Jove's, 

Sovereign of all the gods : the same whose hand 

Siew Cygnus, the high-minded son of Mars. 80 

For in the grove of the far-shooting god 
He found him, and, insatiable of war. 
His father Mars beside. Both bright in arms. 
Bright as the sheen of burning flame, they stood 
On their high chariot, and the horses fleet 85 

Trampled the ground with rending hoofs : around 
In parted circle smoked the cloudy dust 
Up-dash'd beneath the trampling hoofs and cars 
Of complicated frame. The well-framed cars 
Rattled aloud ; loud clashed the wheels ; while rapt 90 
In their full speed the horses flew. Rejoiced 
The noble Cygnus ; for the hope was his 
Jove's warlike son and that his charioteer 
To slay, and strip them of their gorgeous mail. 

But to his vows the prophet- god of day 95 

Turn'd a deaf ear ; for he himself set on 
Th' assault of Hercules. Now all the grove 
And Phoebus' aHar flash'd with glimmering arms 
Of that tremendous god ; himself blazed light ; 
And darted radiance from his eyeballs glared 100 

As it were flame. But who of mortal mould 
Had e'er endured in daring opposite 
To rush before* bim> sftve but Hercules 
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And lolausy an illttstrioas name ? 
F6r theirs was mighty force and hands that dared 105 
Onset, while hrandish'd o'er their sinewy frames. 
He, therefore, thns hespoke his charioteer : 

* O hero lolans 1 dearest far 

To me of all the race of mortal men ! 

I deem it sure that 'gainst the bless'd of heaven 110 

Amphitryon sinn'd, when to the fair-wall'd Thebes 

He came, forsaking Tirynth*s well-bnilt walls, 

Electryon, midst the strife of broad-brow^d herds 

Slain by his hand ; to Creon came, and her 

Of queenly-sweeping robe, Henioche ; 115 

Who straight saluted, and all fitting things 

Bestowed, the suppliant's due ; and more for this 

Gave them heart-honor. So, exulting, he 

laved with "Electryon's daughter, of light step, 

His consort. Soon wth the revolving year 120 

We, far unlike in stature and in soul, 

Were born, thy sire and I : him Jove bereaved 

Of wisdom ; who from his parental home 

Went forth, and to the fell Eurystheos bore 

His homage. Wretch I for he most sure bewail'd 125 

In after time that grievous fault, a deed 

Irrevocable. On myself has Fate 

Laid heavy labors. But, O friend ! O now 

Quick snatch the ruddy reins of these my steeds 

Rapid of hoof ; the manly courage rouse 190 

Within thee : now with strong unerring grasp 

Guide the swift chariot's whirl, and wind the steeds 

Rapid of hoof: fear nought the dismal yell 

Of mortal-slayer Mars, whilst to and fro 

He ranges fierce Apollo's hallow'd grove 135 

With frenzying shout ; for, be he as he may, 

* War mighty, he of war shall take his fill.' 

Then answered lolaus : *' Kinsmau dear ! . . 
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Doubtless the father of the gods and men 

Thy head delights to honor, and the god 140 

Who keeps the wall of Thebes and guards her towers, 

BuU-yisaged Neptune : so be sure they give 

Unto thy hand this mortal huge and strong, 

That from the conflict thou mayst bear away 

High glory. But how haste, in warlike mail 14d 

Dress now thy limbs, that, rapidly as thought. 

Mingling the shock of cars, we may be join'd 

In battle. He shall not with terror strike 

Th' intrepid son of Jove, nay, nor the son 

Of Iphiclus : but, as I deem, full soon IdO 

He shall to flight betake him, when he sees 

The two sons of the brave Alcaeus close 

Pressing upon them both, and coveting 

The war-shout, dearer far than is the feast/ 

He said, and Hercules smiled stem his joy, 155 

Elate of thought ; for he had spoken words 

Most welcome ; then in winged accents thus : 

* Jove-foster'd hero I it is e'en at hand 

The battle's rough encounter : thou, as erst. 

In martial prudence firm, aright, aleft, 100 

With vantage of the fray, unerring guide 

Arion huge, the sable-maned, and me 

Aid in the doubtful contest, as thou mayst/ 

Thus having said, he sheathed his legs in greaves 
Of mountain brass, resplendent-white, famed gift 165 
Of Vulcan : o'er his breast he fitted close 
The corselet variegated, beautiful. 
Of shining gold : this Jove^bom Pallas gave. 
When first he rush'd to meet the mingling groans 
Of battle. Then the mighty man athwart 170 

His shoulder slang the sword, whose edge repels 
Th' approach of mortal harm : next, throwing it 
First round his breast^ he cast behind his back 
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The hollow quiver ; many arrows lay- 
Within, that smote with shuddering, and bestowed 176 
The throe of mortal agony, whose gasp 
Stifles the ebbing yoice : the points were barb'd 
With death and steepM in tears ; the lengtben*d shafts 
BurnisVdy and feather'd from the tawoy plume 
Of eagles. Now he graspM the solid spear, 180 

Sharpened with brass, and on his brows of strength 
Placed the forged helm, high- wrought in adamant, 
Which cased the temples round and fei^ced the head 
Of godlike Hercules. Then in his hands 
He took the Shield, whose disk was all throughout 185 
Diverpified : might none with missile aim 
Pierce, nor th' impenetrable substance rive 
Shattering : a miracle to sight : the whole 
Orbicular surface with enamel shone 
In a soft lustre, the white ivory, 190 

And precious mingled silver, and was bright 
With glistening gold, and all inlaid with plates 
Of azure. A coiled dragon's terror show'd 
Full in the central field, unspeakable. 
With eyes oblique retorted, that aslant 195 

Shot gleaming flame ; his hollow jaw was filFd 
Dispersedly with jagged fangs of white, 
Grim, unapproachable : and next above 
The dragon's forehead fell, stern strife in air 
Hung hovering, and array'd the war of men : 300 

191 The name of electrum was given by the ancients both to 
amber and to a metal of which a fifth part was silver and the 
rest gold ; Pliny, Nat. Hist, zzxiii. 4. Strabo, iii. 146. Pau- 
sanias, v. 12. It seems to agree with a metal found among the 

Sold ores of South America, and named by Scheffer, the Swei 
ish chemist, white gold, or platina, from pUtta, the Spanish 
for silver. 
Virgil, iEn. viii. 624 : 

And mingled metal, damask'd e'er with gold.^PiTT. 
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Haggard ; whose aspect froni all mortals reft 

All mind and soul ; whoe'er in hrunt of arms 

Should match their strength and face the son of Jove. 

Below this earth their spirits to th' abyss 

Descend ; and through the flesh, that wastes away 205 

Beneath the parching sun, their whitening bones 

Start forth, and moulder in the sable dust. 

Pursuit was there, and fiercely rallying Flight, 

Tumult and Terror ; burning Carnage glow'd ; 

Wild Discord madden'd there, and frantic Rout 210 

Ranged to and fro. A deathful Destiny 

There grasp'd a living man, that bled afresh 

From new-made wound : another, yet unharmM, 

Dragg'd furious, and a third, already dead, 

Trail'd by the feet amid the throng of war : 216 

And o'er her shoulders was a garment thrown 

Dabbled in human blood ; and in her look 

Was horror ; and a deep funereal cry 

Broke from her lips. There, indescribable. 

Twelve serpent heads rose dreadful, and with fear 220 

Froze all who drew on earth the breath of life ; 

Whoe'er should match their strength in brunt of arms 

And face the son of Jove ; and oft as he 

Moved .to the battle, from their clashing fangs 

A sound was heard. Such miracles dtsplay'd 225 

The buckler's field, with living blazonry 

R^plendent ; and those fearful snakes were streak'd 

O'er their cerulean backs with streaks of jet. 

And their jaws blacken'd with a jetty dye. 

Wild from the forest herds of boars were there, 290 
And lions, mutual-glaring ; and in wrath 
Leap'd on each other ; and by troops they drave 
Their onset ; nor yet these, nor those recoil'd, 

. 906 Hpiaer, II. v. 740. SIO Ihid. xviii. 535^ . 
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Nor quaked in fear. Of both, the backs uprose 

Bristling in anger ; for a lion hage 235 

Lay stretch *d amidst them, and two boars beside 

Lifeless : the sable blood down->drop]t^ing oozed 

Into the ground. So these with bowed backs 

Lay dead beneath the terrible lions : they 

For this the more incensed, both savage boars 240 

And tawny lions, chafing sprang to war. 

There too the battle of the Lapithe 

Was wrought ; the spear-arm'd warriors ; Cnnead 

king, 
Hopleus, Phalems, and Piiithous, 
And Dryas, and Exadius ; Prolochus, 24& 

Mopsus of Titaressa, Amphyx' son, 
A branch of Mars, and Theseus like a god» 
Son of ^geus : silver were their limbs. 
Their armor golden ; and to them opposed 
The Centaur band stood thronging ; Asbolus, 290 

Prophet of birds, PetrsDus, huge of height, 
Arctus and Urins, and, of raven locks, 
Mimas ; the two Peucidse, Dryalus, 
And Perimedes ; all of silver mould. 
And grasping golden pine-trees in their hands. 25d 
At once they onset made ; in very life 
They rush'd, and hand to hand tumultuous closed 
With pines and clashing spears. There fleet of hoof 
The steeds were standing of stem-visaged Mars 
In gold ; and he himself, tearer of spoils, 200 

Life- waster, purpled all with dropping blood. 
Like one who sle«r the living and despoil'd. 
Loud- shouting to the warrior infantry 
There vaulted on his chariot. Him beside 
Stood Fear and Consternation : high their hearts 205 
Panted, all eager for the war of men. 
Theoe too Miperra rose# leader of hosts^ 
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I 

Resembling. PalUs when «he would array 

The marshaird battle : in lier grasp a spear. 

And on her brows a golden belm : athwart 270 

Her shoulders thrown her aegis. Went she forth 

In this array to meet the dreadful shout 

Of war. And there a tuneful choir appeared 

Of heaven's immortals : in the midst the son 

Of Jove and of.Latona sweetly rang 275 

Upon his golden harp. Th* Olympian mount, 

Swelling pf gods, thrill'd back the broken sound. 

And there were seen th' assembly of the gods 

Listening, encircled with their blaze of glory ; 

And in sweet contest with Apollo there 280 

The virgins of Pieria raised the strain 

Preluding, and they seem'd as though they sang 

With clear sonorous voice. And there appear'd 

A sheltering haven from the untamed rage 

Of ocean* It was wrought of tin refined, 285 

And rounded by the chisel ; and it seem'd 

Like to the dashing wave ; and in the midst 

Full many dolphins chased the fry, and show'd 

As though they swam the waters, to and fro 

Darting tumultuous. Two of silver scale» 200 

Panting above the wave, the fishes mute 

Gorged, that beneath them shopk their quivering fins 

In brass. But on the crag a fisher sate 

Observant : in his grasp he held a net, 

lake one that, poising, rises to the throw. 205 

There wiM the horseman, fair-hair'd Danae's son, 
Perseus : nor yet the buckler with his feet 
Touch'd, nor yet distant hover'd : strange to think ! 
For nowhere on the surface of the shield 
He rested : so the crippled artist god, 900 

Renown'd, had framed him with his hands in gold. 
Bound to his feet were sandals wing'd : a sword 
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Of brau with hilt of sable ehony 
HuDg roand him from the shoulders by a thong : 
Swift e'en as thought he flew : the rtsage grim 806 
Of monstrous Gorgon all his back o'erspread ; 
And wrought in silTer, wondrous to behold, 
A veil was drawn around it, whence in gold 
Hung glittering fringes ; and the dreadfal helm 
Of Pluto clasp'd the temples of the prince, 310 

Shedding a night of darkness. Thus, outstretched 
In air, he seem'd like one to trembling flight 
Betaken. Close behind, the Gorgons twain. 
Of nameless terror, unapproachable 
Came rushing : eagerly they stretch'd their arms 316 
To seize him : from the pallid adamant 
Audibly, as tbey rush'd, the clattering shield 
Clank'd with a sharp shrill sound. Two grisly snakes 
Hung from their girdles, and with forking tongues 
Lick'd their inflected jaws, and violent gnash'd 39D 
Their fangs, fell-glaring : from around their heads 
Those Gorgons grim a flickering horror cast 
Through the wide air. Above them warrior men 
Waged battle, grasping weapons in their hands. 
Some from their city and their sires repell'd 325 

Destruction ; others hastened to destroy ; 
And many prostrate lay ; more in hot strife 
Smote with the hand ; and on the strong-built towerA 
Stood women, shrieking shrill, and rent their cheeks 
As though they lived ; famed Vulcan's workman*- 
ship. 330 

The elders, hoar with age, went thronging forth 
Without the gates, and to the blessed gods 
Their hands uplifted, for their fighting sons 
Fear-stricken : nathless they the combat held. 

328, 329 Homes^ IK xviiU 614. 
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The Fates behind them, swarth of aspect, g^ash'd 335 
With their vv bite teeth ; gi^m , slaughter-breathings stern , 
Insatiable, they struggling conflict held 
For those who fell. Each, eager-thirsting, sought 
To quaff the sable blood. Whom first they snatch'd 
Prostrate, or staggering with the fresh-made wound. 
On him they struck their talons huge : the soul 341 
Pled down th' abyss of hell, that strikes a chill 
To flesh and blood. They, glutted to the heart 
With human gore, behind them cast the corse. 
And back with hurrying rage they turn'd to seek 345 
The press of battle. And hard by them stood 
Glotho, and Lachesis, and Atropos, 
Somewhat in years inferior ; nor was she 
A mighty goddess, yet those other Fates 
vSurpassing, and in birth the elder far : 350 

And all around one man in cruel strife 
Were join'd ; and on each other turn'd in wrath 
Their glowing eyes, and, mingling desperate hands 
And talons, mutual strove : and near to them 
Stood Misery; wan, ghastly, worn with wo ; 355 

Arid and swoln of knees ; with hunger's pains 
Faint falling ; from her lean hands long the nails 
Outgrew : an ichor from her nostrils flowed : 
Blood from her cheeks distill'd to earth : with teeth 
All wide disclosed in grinning agony 360 

554, 355 The French and Italian poets, whdm Chancer imi- 
'tates, abound in allegorical personages ; and it is remarkable 
that the early poets of Greece and Rome were fond of these 
creations; we have in Hesiod ' Darkness,' and many others : 
if the shield of Hercules be of his hand ; Warton, History of 
English Poetry, i. 468. 

Darkness is used for Grief, as Light for Joy. — Le Fwrt, 
Dader, RobiruTn. 

Longinus (de Subllm. s. 9) reprehends a circumstance in 
this description, which, both in its beauties and its defects, 
rsMdls the manner of Spenser. 
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She stood ; a oloud of dust her shoulders spread. 

And her eyes ran with tears. But next arose 

A well-tower'd city, by seven golden gates 

Inclosed, that fitted to their lintels hung : 

There men in dances and in festire joys 065 

Held revelry : some on the smooth-wheel'd car 

A virgin bride conducted : then burst forth 

Aloud the marriage song, and far and wide 

Long splendors flashed from many a quiv'ring torch. 

Borne in the hands of slaves. Gay blooming girls 370 

Preceded, and the dancers followed blithe : 

These with shrill pipe indenting the soft lip, 

Breathed melody, while broken echoes thrill'd 

Around them : to the lyre with flying touch 

Those led the love-enkindling dance. A group 375 

Of youths were elsewhere imaged, to the flute 

Disporting : some in dances and in songs. 

In laughter others. To the minstrel's flute 

S9 pass'd they on, and the whole city seem'd 

As fill'd with pomps, with dances, and with feasts. 380 

Others again, without the city walls. 
Vaulted on steeds, and swept in haste the plain : 
And husbandmen were seen afield, and broke 
With coulter the rich glebe, and gathered up 
Their tunics neatly girded. Next arose 385 

A field thick set with depth of corn ; where some 
With their sharp sickles reap'd the bending stalks 
BurdenM with ears, as though they were in truth 
The grain of Ceres. Others into bands 
Bound them, and .threw upon the threshing-floor 390 

363 Homer, II. zviii. 490. 

382 The Greeks had no stirrups. Xenophon inculcates that 
the pupils should first be taught to spring on their horses ; 
Hipparch. i. 5. 

383 Homer, H. xviii. 541—550. 
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The sheavetf. And some from tines the clustered grapes 

Were gathering, holding vine-hooks in their hands ; 

Some into baskets from the rintagers 

Received, and bare away the clusters black 

Or pearly-white, from the deep vine ranks lopp'd, 3d6 

Whose heavy leaves on silver tendrils hung : 

So bare they them in frails ; and nigh them rose 

The rank of vines in gold (deft Vnlcan's work) 

Leaf-shaking on its silver props, and all 

Borden'd with grapes that blacken'd in the sun : 400 

Each went disporting to the flagelet : 

Some also trod the wine-press, and some quaff'd 

The foaming must. But in another part 

Were men who wrestled, or in gymnic fight 

Wielded the cestus. Elsewhere men of chase 405 

Were taking the fleet hares : two keen-toothM dogs 

Bounded beside : these ardent in pursuit, 

Those with like ardor doubling in their flight. 

Nigh them were cavaliers, who also strove 

In conflict and turmoil to win the prize. 410 

High o'er the well-compacted chariots hung 

The charioteers ; the rapid horses loosed 

At their full stretch and shook the floating reins. 

Rebounding from the ground with many a shock 

Flew clattering the firm cars, and creak'd aloud 415 

The naves of the round wheels. They therefore toil'd 

Endless ; nor conquest yet at any time 

Achieved they, but a doubtful strife maintained. 

In the mid-course the prize, a tripod vast. 

Was placed in open sight, and it was carved 420 

In gold, deft Vulcan's goodly workmanship. 

Rounding the uttermost verge the ocean flow'd 

As in full swell of waters, and kept in 

391, 392 Homer, II. xviii. 561. 
4S2 Ibid, xviii. 606. 
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Whh wavy boand the whole emblaiKOB'd shield* 
Swans of faigh-ho^ering wing there clamored shrill, 
And many skimm'd the breasted surge, and nigh 426 
Fishes were tossing in tamultooas leaps. 
Sight marvelloas e'en to thnnderer Jove, whose 

will 
Bade Vulcan franie the buckler vast and strong. 

This fitting to his grasp, the strong-nerved son 430 
Of Jupiter now shook with ease ; and, swift 
As from his father's aegis-wielding arm 
The bolted lightning darts, he vaulted sheer 
Above the harness'd chariot at a bound 
Into the seat : the hardy charioteer 435 

Stood o'er the steeds from high, and guided strong 
The crooked car. Now near to them approached 
Pallas, the blue-eyed goddess, and addressed 
These winged words in animating voice : 
' Race of the far-famed Lyngeus I both all-hail ! 440 
Now verily the ruler of the bless'd, 
E'en Jove, doth give yon strength to spoil of life 
Cygnus your foe, and strip his gorgeous arms. 
But I will breathe a word within thine ear 
Of counsel, O most mighty midst the strong I 445 

Now soon as e^er from Cygnus thou hast reft 
The sweets of life, there leave him, on that spot, 
Him and hia armor : but th' approach of Mars, 
Slayer of mortals, watch with wary eye ; 
And where thy glanee discerns a part exposed, 450 
Defenceless of the well-wrought buckler, strike ! 
With thy sharp point there wound him and recede: 
Fot know thou art not fated to despoil 
The steeds and glorious armor of a god.' 

440 Lyngeas wad the ancestor of Alcaeus, the father of Am- 
phitryon ; of whom Hercules was the reputed son, and lolaus 
the grandson. — Tzttzet.- - 

HE8. H 
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Thus baring; said, tbe best of goddessety 455 

Aye bolding in her ererlasting hands 

Conquest and glory, rose into the car 

Impetuous : to the war-steeds shouted fierce 

The noble lolaus : from the shout 

They, starting, snatch'd the flying car, and hid 4G0 

With dusty cloud the plain : for she herself, 

The goddess aasure-eyed, sent into them 

Wild courage, clashing on her brandish'd shield. 

Earth groan'd around. That moment with like pace 

E'en as a flame or tempest came they on, 465 

Cygnus, the tamer of the steed, and Mars, 

Unsated with the roar of war. And now 

The coursers midway met, and face to face 

NeighM shrill : the broken echoes rang around. 

Then him the first strong Hercules bespoke : 470 

* Wherefore, my sweet friend Cygnus, stoppest thou 

Our rapid steeds? for we are men, in toil 

Experienced and in hardship : outward turn 

Thy burnish'd car : pass outward from the track 

And yield the way ; for I would driye beyond 475 

To Trachys, to king Ceyx ; he who sways 

Trachys in mightiness and majesty. 

As needs not thee be told, who hast to wife 

His black-eyed daughter Themisthonoe : 

Sweet fiiiendl be sure not Mars himself from thee 480 

Shall death avert, if truly hand to hand 

He wage the battle : and e'en this I say. 

That elsewhere, heretofore, himself has proyed 

My mighty spear ; when, on the sandy beach 

Of Pylos, ardor inexpressible 485 

Of combat seized him, and to me opposed 

He stood : but thrice, when stricken by my lance, 

4Sr, 458 Homer, II. t. 8S7« 
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Eartb propp'd his fall, and thrice his targe M^as 

cleft: 
The fourth time, urging on my utmost force, 
His ample shield I shattering rived, his thigh 490 

Transpierced, and headlong in the dust he fell 
Beneath my rushing spear : so there the weight 
Of shame upon him fell midst those of Hearen, 
His gory trophies leaving to these hands/ 

So said he ; hut in nowise to obey 4d5 

Entered the thought of Cygnus the spear-skiird.; 
Nor reinM he back the chariot-whirling steeds. 
Then truly from their well constructed cars. 
Instant as thought, they leap'd to earth ; the son 
Of kingly Mars, the son of mighty Jove. 500 

Aside, though not remote, the charioteers 
The coursers drove with beauteous manes : but then 
Beneath the trampling sound of rushing feet 
The broad earth sounded hollow ; and as rocks 
From some high mountain top precipitate 505 

Leap with a bound, and o'er each other whirl'd 
Shock in the dizzying fail ; and many an oak 
Of lofty branch, pine-tree and poplar deep 
Of root are crashed beneath them, as their course 
Rapidly rolls, till now they touch the plain ; 510 

So met these foes encountering, and so burst 
Their mighty clamor. Echoing loud throughout 
The city of the myrmidons gave back 
Their lifted voices, and lolcbos famed. 
And Arne, and Anthea's grass-girt walls, 515 

And Helice. Thus with amazing shout 
They join'd in battle : counsel- framing Jove 
Then greatly thunderM ; from the clouds of heaven 

504, 505 Homer, U. ziii. 137. 
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He cast forth dews of blood, and signal tbus 

Of onset gave to his high-daring son. 520 

As in the mountain thickets the wild boar. 
Grim to behold, and arm'd with jutting fangs, 
Now with his hunters meditates in wrath 
The conflict, whetting his white tusks aslant ; 
Foam drops around his churning jaws ; bis eyes 625 
Show like to glimmering fires, and o*er his neck 
And roughenM back he raises up erect 
The starting bristles, from the chariot whirl'd 
By steeds of war, such leapM the son of Jove. 

'Twas in that season when, on some green bough 
High perch'd, the dusky- wing'd cicada first 531 

Shrill chants to man a summer note ; his drink, 
His balmy food, the vegetative dew. 
The livelong day from early dawn he pours 
His voice, what time the sun's exhaustive heat 535 
Fierce dries the frame : 'twas in that season when 
The bristly ears of millet spring with grain 
Which they in summer sow ; when the crude grape 
Faint reddens on the vine, which Bacchus gave. 
The joy or angui^ of the race of men ; 540 

E'en in that season join'd the war, and vast' 
The battle's tumult rose into the heaven. 

As two grim lions for a roebuck slain 
Wroth in contention rush, and them betwixt 
The sound of roaring and of clashing teeth 645 

Ariseth ; or as vultures, curved of beak. 
Crooked of talon, on a steepy rock 
Contest loud screaming, if, perchance, below 
Some mountain-pastured goat or forest stag 



519 Homer, II. xvi. 459. 521 Ibid. xiii. 471. 

543 Ibid. xvi. 757. 545 Ibid. xvi. 4S8. 
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Sleek' press tbe plain, whom far the hunter youth 550 
Pierced with fleet arrow from the bow-string shrill 
Dismissed, and elsewhere wanderM, of the spot 
Unknowing ; they with keenest heed the prize 
Mark, and in swooping rage each other tear 
With bitterest conflict, so yociferous rush'd ^555 

The warriors on each other. Cygnus, then, 
Aiming to slay the son of Jupiter, 
Unmatched in strength, against the buckler struck 
His brazen lance, but through the metal plate 
Broke not ; the godhead's gift preserved from harm. 
On th' other side, he of Amphitryon named, 561 

Strong Hercules, between the helm and shield 
Drove his long spear, and underneath the chin 
Through the bare neck smote violent and swift. 
The murderous ashen beam at once the nerves 565 
Twain of the neck cut sheer, for all the man 
Dropp*d, and his force went from him : down he 

fell 
Headlong ; as falls a thunder-blasted oak 
Or sky-capt rock, riven by the lightning shaft 
Of Jove, in smouldering smoke is hurFd from high. 
So fell he ; and his brass-emblazon'd mail 571 

Clatter'd around him. Jove's firm-hearted son 
Then left the corse, abandoned where it lay ; 
But wary watch'd the mortal-slayer god 
Approach, and view'd him o'er with terrible eyes 57S 
Stern-lowering. As a lion, who has faU'n 
Perchance on some stray beast, with griping claws 
Intent, strips down the lacerated hide ; 
I>rains instantaneous the sweet life, and gluts 
E'en to the fill his gloomy heart with blood ; 580 

568 .Homer, II. ziv. 414. 576, 577 Ibid. zvii. 61. 
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Green-eyed he glares in fierceness ; with his tail 

Lashes his shoalders and his swelling sides. 

And with his feet tears up the gronnd ; not one 

Might dare to look upon him, nor advance 

Nigh with desire of conflict ; — such in truth 585 

The war-insatiate Hercules with Mars * 

Stood front to front, and gathered in his soul 

Prompt courage. But the other near approach'd, 

AngnisVd at heart, and both encountering rush'd 

With cries of battle. As when, from high ridge 590 

Of some hill-top abrupt, tumbles a crag 

Precipitous, and sheer, a giddy space. 

Bounds in a whirl, and rolls impetuous down ; 

Shrill rings the vehement crash, till some steep clift 

Obstructs ; to this the mass is borne along ; 595 

This wedges it immovable ; e'en so. 

Destroyer Mars, bowing the chariot, rush'd. 

Yelling vociferous with a shout : e'en so. 

As utterance prompt, met Hercules the shock. 

And firm sustain'd. But Jove-born Pallas came 000 

With darkening shield uplifted, and to Mars 

Stood interposed ; and, scowling with her eyes 

Tremendous, thus addressed her winged words : 

* Mars, hold thy furious valor ; stay those hands 
In prowess irresistible ; for know 005 

It is not lawful for thee to divest 
Slain Hercules of these his gorgeous arms. 
Bold-hearted son of Jove : but come ; rest thou 
From combat, nor oppose thyself to me.' 
She said ; nor yet persuaded aught the soul 010 

Of Mars, the mighty of heart. With a great shout,. 
He, brandishing his weapon like a flame. 
Sprang sudden upon Hercules, in haste 
To slay; and, for his slaughtered. son incensed. 
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With violent effort harl'd bis brazen spear 615 

'Gainst the capacious targe. The blue-eyed maid 
StoopM from the chariot, and the javelin's- force 
Turn'd wide. Sore torment seized the breast of 

Mars ; 
He bared his keen-edged falchion, and at once 
Rush'd on the dauntless Hercules ; but he, 620 

The war-insatiate, as the god approached. 
Beneath the well-wrought shield the thigh exposed 
Wounded with all bis strength, and thrusting rived 
The shield's large disk, and cleft it with his lance, 
And in the middle way threw him to earth 626 

Prostrate. But Fear and Consternation swift 
Urged nigh his well-wheel'd chariot: from the face 
Of broad-track'd earth they raised him on the car 
Variously wrought ; then instantly the steeds 
Smote with the scourge, and reach'd Olympus high. 

But now Alcmena's son, and his compeer, . 631 
The glorious lolaus, having stripp'd 
From Cygnus' shoulders the fair armor's spoil. 
Retraced their steps : then with all speed they reach'd 
The city Trachys with their fleet-hoof'd steeds : 635 
While pass'd the goddess of the azure eyes 
To great Olympus, and her father's house. 
Bat Ceyx and a people numberless 
Gave Cygnus burial : they who dwelt hard by 
The city of th' illustrious king, and those 640 

Of Anthe, of lolchos wide-renown'd. 
Of Arne, of the myrmidonian towers. 
And Helice : so gather'd there around 
A numerous people, honoring Ceyx thus, 
As one beloved of the blessed gods. 645 

615 Homer, II. v. 851. 
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But the raised mount and pillar of the dead 
Anaurus, swelling with tempestuous rain. 
Swept from the sight away ; Apollo this 
Commanded, for that Cygnus ambushM spoil'd 
In violence the Delphic hecatombs. 650 
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BION AND MOSCHUS. 



TRANSLATED BIT 



F. FAWKES, ESQ. 



' This is the best translation of these poets*' — Bibliogra- 
phical MlSCOBLLANT, 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 



OF 



BION AND MOSCHUS. 



The lives of Bion and Moschus are involved in 
much obscurity. That Bion was a native of Smyrna 
we learn from the testimony of Suidas ; and thus 
much we may certainly conclude from the address 
of Moschus to the river Meles, the stream of which 
flows near the walls of that city. Although we 
are ignorant in what part of the world this poet 
chiefly resided, it appears evident that he spent a 
considerable part of his life in Sicily, where he at- 
tracted a multitude of admirers and patrons by the 
sweetness of his compositions. Nothing farther is 
known respecting him, than that he was a person 
of great celebrity, and that he had acquired a large 
property. It appears also, from the Elegy of Mos- 
chus, that Bion died by poison, administered to 
bim by the orders of some powerful enemy* That 
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Moschus was his contemporary, may be fairly in- 
ferred from this poem ; since it is unlikely that he 
would have represented himself as shedding tears 
for him, if he had not known him personally. 
'From the same source we learn that Bion was 
coeval with Theocritus; and we are certain that 
this poet florished under the reign of Ptolemy Phi* 
ladelphus; that is, about 285 years before the 
Christian era. 

It would not, perhaps, be fair to form a judg- 
ment of the genius and poems of Bion from the 
few fragments of him which are now extant. Mos- 
chus, in his Elegy, represents him as a very great 
pastoral poet. His Idyllia are written with ele- 
gance and simplicity, purity and ease ; while they 
abound with correct imagery, such as a view of 
the country seems calculated to inspire. 

Moschus was by birth a Syracusan : Suidas will 
have him to have been a professor of grammar in 
that capital. He was certainly resident among 
the Italians at the period of his writing an elegy 
on the death of Bion ; and he is thought by some 
jto have been chosen as his successor in the school 
, of poetry. Whether this conjecture be well 
founded or not, it is admitted by all, that he was 
possessed of great elegance of style, together with 
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I 

more delicacy, and ingenuity in his conceptions, 
than is usually found among bucolic poets. 

M. Longepierre, the lealrned French translator 
of these poets, thus estimates their respective me- 
rits : — * The beauty of these Idylliums can never 
be sufficiently admired. Tf I dare not affirm that 
these two poets are superior to Theocritus himself; 
yet I may safely aver, that, in general, they are 
more correspondent to the taste of the present age, 
which can never be brought to relish that extreme 
simplicity which abounds in Theocritus. Bion and 
Moschus are not less natural than he is ; but though 
their simplicity is pure nature, it is less rustic, and 
more elegant; and their poems, having a more 
pleasing and agreeable air, one may with justice 
affirm, that Bion has more grace, sweetness, and 
delicacy, and less rusticity (if I may be allowed the 
expression) than Theocritus; and that Moschus 
keeps the middle track between them both. How- 
ever, if their works are not admitted, among some, 
for such true pastorals, they will certainly pass, 
among the best judges, for better poems.' 
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IDYLUUM I.— ON THE DEATH OF ADONIS.' 

The death of fair Adonis I deplore ; 

The lovely youth Adonis is no more : 
The cruel Fates have cut his vital thread, 
And all the Loves lament Adonis dead. 

Ahy Venus ! never more in purple rest, 6 

For mournful sable change thy flow'ry vest ; 

Thy beauteous bosom beat, thy loss deplore 

Aloud with sighs, Adonis is no more ! 

For the loved youth these copious tears I shed, 
And all the Cupids mourn Adonis dead. 10 

Methinks I see him on the mountain lie. 

The boar's keen tusk has pierced his tender thigh ; 

Weltering he lies, expiring on the ground. 

And near him Venus all in sorrow drowned ; 

I see the crimson flood fast trickling flow IS 

Down his white skin that vies with winter snow ; 

I see the lustre of his eyes decay, 

And on his lips the roses fade away : 

> All the beauties and graces that can possibly embellish a 
poem of this nature are united in this delicate idyllium ; and 
therefore the most polite scholars, and the best critics of •my 
age, have deservedly esteemed it one of the finest and most 
perfect remains of antiquity* 
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Yet who can Venus from those lips divide, 
Though their sweet kisses with Adonis died ? 20 

To Venus sweet, e'en now his hreath is fled, 
Yet all her kisses cannot warm the dead. 

The fate of fair Adonis I deplore ; 

The Loyes lament, Adonis is no more ! 
A deep wide wound is in his thigh impressed, 25 

But Venus bears a deeper in her breast. 
His beagles rouiid a mournful howling keep ; 
And all the Dryads of the mountains weep : 
But, Venus, quite abandon'd to despair. 
Her locks dishevell'd, and her feet all bare, 30 

Flies through the thorny brake, the briery wood, 
And stains the thickets with her sacred blood : 
With piercing cries Adonis she bewails. 
Her darling youth, along the winding yales ; 
While the blood starting from his wounded thigh, 35 
' Streams on his breast, and leaves a crimson ^ye. 

Ah me ! what tears fair Cytherea shed. 

And how the loves deplored Adonis dead ! 
The queen of love, no longer now a bride, 
Has lost her beauty since Adonis died ; 40 

Though bright the radiance of her charms before. 
Her lover and her beauty are no more ! 
The mountains mourn, the waving woods bewail, 
And rivers roll lamenting through the vale : 
The silver springs descend in streams of wo, 45 

Down the high hills, and murmur as they flow : 
And every flower in drooping grief appears 
Depressed and languishingly drown'd in tears : 
While Venus o'er the hills and valleys flies. 
And, * Ah ! Adonis is no more,' she cries. 50 

Along the hills, and vales, and vocal shore. 

Echo repeats, ' Adonis is no more.' 
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Who. coaM'iuiiiiaffi^d these .piteons «valiiDg»faeary 
Or view the loyelofn iqdieeB srithoat a tear ? 
Soon as she s«ir him wounded .on the plain, d5 

1^8 thigh discolored wi^ theorimson •stain, 
Sighing she. said, and dasp'd him as he lay, 
' 0:8tay, dear hapless 3ioQlh!l for Venus stay ! 
Our breasts onoe more let close embraces join, 
And let me press >my glowing ilipsto tbime. 60 

Saise, loved Adonis^ ^nalse thy 'drooping bead. 
And kiss me ere ^tby panting breatii be^d« 
The last fonditoken cf affection give, 

! kiss thy Vienufl^, while )tbe kisses Mve ; 

Till in my breast I ddraiwifay lingering :bveailh, . <S5 
A.nd nihh »y lips imbibe rtby loi^e in death. 
This fareweU kiss, Jfitbicfa covroiving Ibna I take, 

1 Ul keep fQr<e»ertfar ^Monis' sUke. 

Thee to the shades itbetPntesiuniliraely 'bring; 
Before the drear, dnesorable icing; 70 

X^t still i iive unhappy and forlorn. 
Ho^hasd^nyilcit to bea goddess bosn ! 
Take, crjoel^rose&pine, .my lovely boy. 
Since All . that '« fbrm!d :fbr )bealtty , . or tfor joy, 
DescendsdtO)thoe, while I indulge >my grief, 76 

(By fruitless)teaE8aoliQitingjrelief. 
Thou diest, Adonis, -i^ndtisy^ate I vseep. 
Thy love now leaves i me, l^e n dream tin sleep ; 
Leaves me bereaved, notmoresaibloomiiig.'bi^de, 
W1& nnaffiiiliiigiGiipids.at my side. 80 

^ith tb«eny«JEone, '.ithieh'«olde8t>hearts.Goiild'Wavm, 
Lost every guce^ juid «11 its power ito> charm. 
Why didst thou urge : the >>ckase,'iuid rashly -dare 
To encounter beasts, ibyaelf iso ^oudrousif^ir V 
Thus Yenns:«K)iirnM,>a»d tears inoessairtcflhed, S6 
JbBi«llilh£)LDi8sibBii9lirjd. Adonis dead; . 

BION AND MOSCH. 1 
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Sighing they cried, ^ Ah ! wretched queen, deplore 

Thy joys all fled, Adonis is no more/ 
As many drops of blood, as from the wound 
Of fair Adonis trickled on the ground, 90 

So many tears she shed in copious showers : 
Both tears and drops of blood were turn 'd to flowers. 
From these in crimson beauty sprung the rose, 
Cerulean-bright anemonies from those. 

The death of fair Adonis I deplore, 95 

The lovely youth Adonis is no more. 
No longer in lone woods lament the dead, 
O queen of love! behold the stately bed 
On which Adonis, now deprived of breath. 
Seems sunk in slumbers, beauteous e'en in death. 100 
Dress him, fair goddess, in the softest vest, 
In which he oft with thee dissolved to rest ; 
On golden pilldw be his head reclined. 
And let past joys be imaged in thy mind. 
Though Death the beauty of his bloom devours, 105 
Crown him with chaplets of the fairest flowers ; 
Alas ! the flowers have lost their gaudy pride. 
With him they florishM, and with him they died. 
With odorous myrtle deck his drooping head. 
And o'er his limbs the sweetest essence shed : 110 

Ah ! rather perish every rich perfume. 
The sweet Adonis perish'd in his bloom. 
Clad in a purple robe Adonis lies ; 
Surrounding Cupids heave their breasts with sighs. 
Their locks they shear, excess of grief to show, 115 
They spurn the quiver, and they break the bow. 
Some loose his sandals with officious care, 
Some in capacious golden vessels bear 
The cleansing water from the crystal springs ; 
This bathes hia wound, that Aeids him with his wingfe. 
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For Yenua' sake the pitying Cupids shed 121 

A shower of tears, and mourn Adonis dead. 
Already has the nuptial god, dismayM, 
Quenched his hright torch, for all his garlands fade. 
No more are joyful hymeneals sung, 126 

But notes of sorrow dwell on ev'ry tongue ; 
While all around the general grief partake 
For loved Adonis, and for Hymen's sake. 
With loud laments the Graces all deplore^ 
And cry, ' The fair Adonis is no more.' 130 

The Muses, wailing the wild woods among, 
Strive to recall him with harmonious song : 
Alas ! no sounds of harmony he hears. 
For cruel Proserpine has closed his ears. 
Cease, Venus, cease, thy soft complaints forbear, 136 
Reserve thy sorrows for the mournful year. 



IDYLLIUM II.— CUPID AND THE FLOWER. 

A YOUTH, once fowling ^n a shady grove. 

On a tall box- tree spied 'the god of love, 

Perch'd like a beauteous bird ; with sudden joy 

At sight so noble leap'd the simple boy. 

With eager expedition he prepares 6 

His choicest twigs, his bird-lime, and his snares. 

And in a neighboring covert smiled to see 

How here and there he skipp'd^ and hopp'd from tree 

to tree. 
When long in vain he waited to betray 
The god, enraged he flung his twigs away, 10 

And to a ploughman near, an ancient man. 
Of whom he leam'd his art, the youngster ran. 
Told the strange story, while he held his plough. 
And showed the bird then perch'd upon a bough. 
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^^ grave <)ld ploughman archly shook Ite h^ad, 15 

Smiled at tire' Simple boy, aind thus he said : 

' Cease, cease, my son, fbis dangerous '^potl give 

f^y far away, and'cbase that bird no more*: 

^less'd should you fkil'to catch him !— Hebce, ^Way ! 

That bird, believe toi'e, is a bird of prey : 20 

Though now be skeins to shun you all be can, 

Yet soon as'time shall lead you up to Uian, 

tie '11 spread bis fluttering pinions o'er your breast, 

Perch on your brow, and in your bosom nest/ 
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As late I slnnfberfng lay, before my sigbt 

Bright Venus rose in visions of the night : 

She led young Cupid ; as in though t,profound 

His moclest eyes were 'fix'd updn the ground ; 

And thus she spoke : < To thee, dear swain, I bring 5 

My little son'; instruct the boy to sing/ 

No more she said ; but v^nidh'id into air. 

And leh the wily pupil to my care : 

I (sure I was an iSiot for my pains) 

%egan to teach him old bucblic strains ; 10 

How l^an'the pipe, how Pallas forni'd the flute, 

Phcebus the lyre, and "Mercury the lute: 

Love, to my'bessons q\iite 'regardless grown, 

Sung lighter lays, and sonnets of bis own. 

The amours of men below, and gods above, 15 

And all the triumphs of ihe queen of love. 

I, sure the simplest of all shepherd swains, 

Full soon forgot Uiy old'bu<;6lic strains ; 

The ligbter Ibys of Love my fail^ caught, 

And I 'rdtneinber^d' air that' Cupid taught. 20 
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The sacred Nine 4^igh;t i|i;CfM«l.{ipv4> 

Tread in his steps, and all his ways approve : 

Should some rude swain, whom Love could ne'er re- 

Woo the fair Muses, they his suit decline ; 

Bmt if tiie loFeKsitok shephenl sweiatly siugv ^ 

The tuneful choir^ ^ttendiag hi ^ rang, 

Catch tfafi spf^ sounds, and tune the Toeal sheU'^ 

This truth by fce^uent ptecedent i tett t 

For when I praise sonAvheoaoik My. liyse, 

Or, nobly^ during, to^ a« god aapiie, 10 

In strains mooe Ij^iignidn ftpauk the nerKe^MB{Boagi, 

Or diet itai falteriof^ aooenta oa lay toague : 

But whea vniik Y»ye^or* Lyoidas i glow^ 

Smooth are way lays^ ihe Bumbeia sweetly io«r« 



If merit op]^ ^uwfi m:^ foff»^r U^MW 

And those alo^A f^fiJX g%Te ii# dciMhtoft plMfd^ . 

But if e'en t^se hay%lostf tbi»}); bright app lM M i >. 

Why shft^Vl I l^liypir ttiWI wiiBwula 49WC( 1- 

For if grf at iqy% qr B^^ VQipM ^U^tj^h QiW tfpiMl, a 

And giye of lif^ i^ ^vtiU ab»i^ to Wftn^^ 

One pairt to pl9#j|«r4% 994 loJ«iss qrdJMi^ 

And vex the ^\\0[ Mritk bar4 1^ a9d piin.; 

With sweet complacence we might then employ 

Our hours, for labor still enhances joy. 10 

But since of life we have but one small share, 

A pittance scant which daily toils impair. 

Why should we waste it in pursuit of care ? 
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Why do we labor to augpnent our store, 

The more we gain, still coreting the more ? 15 

Alas ! alas ! we quite forget that man 

Is a mere mortal, and his life a span. 



IDYLLIUM VI.--CLEODAMUS AND MYRSDN. 

Cleodmnui. 3ay, in their courses circling as they tend, 

What season is most grateful to my friend ? 

Summer; Whose suns mature the teeming ground. 

Or golden autumn, with full harvests crown'd? 

Or winter hoar, when soft reclined at ease, 6 

The fire fair blazing, and sweet leisure please? 

Or genial spring, in blooming beauty gay ? 

Speak, Myrson, while around the lambkins piay. 

Myrson, It ill becomes frail mortals to define 

What 'a beat and fittest of the works divine ; 10 

The works of nature all are grateful found, 

And all the seasons in their various round. 

But since my friend demands my private voice. 

Then learn ^e season that is Myrson's choice. 

Me the hot summer's sultry heats displease ; 15 

Fell autumn teems with pestilent disease ; 

Tempefltoons winter's chilling frosts I fear ; 

But wish for purple spring through all the year. 

Then neither cold nor heat molests the morn ; 

But rosy Plenty ^lls her copious horn : !X> 

Then bursting buds their odorous blooms display, 

And spring makes equal night, and equal day. 
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IDYLLIUM VII. 
EPITHALAMIUM OF ACHILLES AND DEIDAMIA^ 

MYRSON AND LYCIDAS. 

Myrsan, Say, wilt tbou, Lycidas, sweet shepherd swain, 
iBegin some soothiDg, soft Sicilian strain, 
Such as the Cyclops, on a rock reclined, 
Sung to the sea-nymph, to compose his mind. 
And sent it in the whispers of the wind ? 5 

lycidas. What can I sing that Myrson will commend ? 
With pleasure I would gratify my friend. 
Myrson^ Repeat the song which most my taste ap- 
proves, 
Achilles' stolen embrace, and hidden loves ; 
How the bold hero laid his arms aside, 10 

A woman's robe the manly sex belied. 
And Deidamia soon became his bride. 
jAfcidas, When with fair Helen Paris crossed the deep, 
Brought her to Troy, and made (Enone weep. 
The injured states of Greece were all alarm 'd, 15 

Spartans, Mycenians, and Laconiaus arm'd ; 
The treachery stung their souls, and bloody vengeance 

warm'd : 
In close disguise his life Achilles led 
Among the daughters of king Lycomed : 
Instead of arms the hero learn'd to cull 20 

The snowy fleece, and weave the twisted wool. 
Like theirs, his cheeks a rosy bloom displayed, 
Like them he seem'd a fair and lovely maid ; 
As soft his air, as delicate his tread. 
Like them he cover'd with a yeil his head : 26 

'But in his veins the tides of courage flowM, 
And lore's soft passion in his bosom glow'd ; 



1 

By Deidamia's side from morn to night 

He sat, and with inefflhle^ delighC 

Oft kiss'd her snow-white hand, or gently pres&'d 30 

The blooming virgin to his glowing breast. 

His soul was all enraptured with her charms, 

Ardent he long'ii to clasp her in his arms ; 

Oft ia hes ear the«» wer4» enbiBor'd said, 

' By pairs your sisleni pten tkm downy bed f 36 

But we, two itfaidtf of e^nai age aad blodJlir 

Still sleef^ d&rided ir m separate room* 

Why should the nighty illorc cruel tbatt tbe day. 

Steal the sWeet virght), whom I love^ away T 

IDYtLIUM Vni.-10VE RESISTLESS^. 

Sweet Ventrs, daughter of the main. 

Why are you pleased with mortals^ pain? 

What mighty trespass hare they done. 

That thus you scdurge them with your son ? 

A gttileAil boy, a ci^el foe, 6 

Whose ehief delight is human wo. 

Tou gate hitn wfngs, alas ! and darts. 

To range the worfd, and shaot at hearts : 

For nan no safety thus is found— ^«— 

His flight o'ertakes, his arrows wound. 10 

IDYLLIUM IX.-->-FBI£Nl>SHIP. 

Thrice happy they, whose friendly hearts can bom 

With purest flame, aad meet a kind retom I 

With dear Pirithoug, as poets tell,. 

Theseus wa» happy in the shades of bell : 

Orestes^ soul no fears, no woes depreea'd; 6 

'Midst Scythians he with Pylades waa bieas'd* 
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Bless'd was Achilles while his friend survived, 
Bless'd was Patroclus every hour he lived ; 
BlessM when in ImMlerhe fesi^'dbiBhreaAh, 
For his unconquer'd friend revenged fai& death. IQ 



FRAGMENTS. 

FRAGMENT I. — ON HYACXJiTaUS. 

Dbsponoing sorrow seized Apollo's heart; 
All cures he tried, and practised every art ; 
With nectar and amhrosia dress'd the wound : 
Useless, alas ! all remedies are found, 
When Fate with cruel shears eocoiaj^seS'acouiM}* 

FRAGMENT II. 

Thus to the smith it is not fair. 
My friend, for ever to repair, 
And still another's aid to ask : 
Make your own pipe ; 'tis no such arduous task. 

FRAGMENT III. 

Invite the Muses, Love, and in your train, 
Ye sacred Muses, hring me love again ! 
And ever grant, my wishes to complete. 
The gift of song — ^no remedy so sweet ! 

FRAGMENT IV. 

Incessant drops, as proverhs say, 
Will wear the hardest stones away. 
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FRAGMENT V. 

On a steep cliff, beside the sandy beach. 
Sudden I stop, and, whispering soft, beseech 
Relentless Galatea ; even in age 
Love still shall bloom, and still my hopes engage. 

FRAGMENT VI. 

Let me not pass without reward ! 
For Phoebus on each tuneful bard 
Some gift bestows : the noblest lays 
Are owing to the thirst of praise. 

FRAGMENT VII. 

In beauty boasts fair womankind ; 
Man, in a firm, undaunted mind. 



IDYLLIUMS OF MOSCHUS. 



IDYLLIUM I. 



In search of her son, to the listening crowd, 

T'other day lovely Venus thus cried him aloud ; 

* Whoever may chance a stray Cupid to meet, 

My vagahond hoy, as he strolls in the street, 

And will hring me the news, his reward shall he this, 

He may freely demand of fair Venus a kiss. 6 

His marks are so plain, and so many, you '11 own 

That among twenty others he^s easily known. 

His skin is not white, hut the color of flame ; 

His eyes are most cruel, his heart is the same : 1^ 

Hi^ delicate lips with persuasion are hung ; 

But, ah ! how they differ, his mind and his tongue ! 

His voice sweet as honey; hut nought can control. 

Whene'er he 's provoked, his implacahle soul. 

He never speaks truth, full of fraud is the hoy ; 15 

And wo is his pastime, and sorrow his joy. 

His head is emhellish'd with bright curling hair ; 

He has confident looks, and an insolent air. 

Though his hands are hut little, yet darts they can fling 

To the regions helow, and their terrihle king. 20 

His body quite naked to view is reveal'd. 

But he covers his mind, and his thoughts are conceal'd. 

Like a bird light of feather, the branches among, 

He skips here and there, to the old, to the young. 
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From the men to the maids on a sudden he strays, 26 

And hid in their hearts on their vitals he preys. 

The bow which he carries is little and light. 

On the nenre is an arrow wing'd ready for flight, 

A little short arrow^ yet swiftly it flies. 

Through regions of ether, and pierces the skies.^ 30 

A quiver of gold on his shoulders is bound, 

Stored with darts, that alike friends and enemies 

Wound: 
E'en I, his own mother, in vaii» strive to shun 
His arrows — so fell and so cruel my son. 
His torch is but s«all» yet so ajrdent ita ray, 36 

It scorches the sno,^ and extinguishes dfty^ 
O you, who perckaace nu^y the furtive, find. 
Secure first Us hand^, and with* wanacks bind ; 
Show the rogue q» gomyBBwio<», thengb oft hn afipfiiirt 
To weep — ^his ace all bypoariiticaJl teacs» 40 

With cantion conduct him, nor let Um becuilpr 
Your vigilant care with, a treatcberoua smle» 
Perhaps, with a lau^b* kmes sweet he will pro^ ;, 
His kissea aare potson* ah ! shun the vile o|for« 
Perhaps he>'U «ay» aobbSBc^ * No mischief I know i 45 
Here, take all «iy affrow^, my darts a«d myi horn V 
Ah ! bowaieiK toueb theoi not — deceitful hW apn ; 
His darts: and bift acrows ace aU tipp'd with tema*' 



IDYLLIUM ILwEUROPA. 

Thi queen of love, on amoroua wilea intent* 
A pleasing dream to fair Eurapa sent^ 
What time still night had roU'd tine boura Okway, 
And the fresh dawn began to promise day, 
When balmy slumbers, and composing rest, 
Closa every eye^ and soothe^ the pf n^itre br«44it» 
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Wfafen 'dsreaims and yiflions fin ffae busy bre^, 

Prophetic direamsy that never rise in vain : 

'Twas then Eoropa, as she sleeping lay, 

Ghaste as Diana, sister of the Bay, 10 

Saw in her canse the adverse shore en^ged 

In war with Asiti ; terribly they raged : 

Each seem'd a woman ; that in foreign guise, 

A native this, and claimed the lovely prize 

With lotider zeal : * The beanteous nymph/ 'she said, 

* Her daughter was, and in her bosom bred/ 16 

But she, who as a stranger was array'd, 

Forced to her arms the unresisting maid ; 

Caird her her right, by all the powers above, 

Oiv'n her by Fate, and segis-bearing Jove. ' 30 

The fair Europa, struck with sudden dread, 
All pale and trembling Started from her bed ; 
Silent she sat, and thought the vision true. 
Still seem'd their forms to strive before her view : 
!At length she utter'd thus the voice of fear : — - 25 

' Ye gods, what spectres to my sight appear ! 
What dreams are these, in Fancy's livery dress'd. 
That haunt my sleep, and break my golden rest? 
And who that form, that seemed so wondrous kind ? 
The dear idea still delights my mind. 90 

She, like a mother, press'd me in her arras : 
But, O ye gods ! that send such strange alarms, 
Preserve these visionary scenes from harms/ 

She said, and lightly from her couch She spnttig, 
^en sought her comrades, beautiihil and young^ % 
Her social mates ; with them she loved ^to' lave 
Her limbs unblemished in the cryiital wnve ; 
With them on lawns the sprightly' dancs^to^ead, 
Or pluck swei^t lilies in the 'flowery, mead. 
iHie nymphs ass#tnblfed "soon , a bead«eoii» tiand ! 40 
With each'a ciiriOtts^aikdtiti het^MM.; 
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Then reached those fields where oft they play'd before. 
The fragrant fields along the sea-beat shore, 
To gather flowers, and hear the billows roar. 

Europa's basket, radiant to behold, . 4^ 

The work of Vulcan, was composed of gold ; 
He gave it Libya, mighty Neptune's bride, 
She Telephassa, next in blood allied ; 
From her bequeathed to fair Europa came 
This splendid basket of celestial frame. 50 

Fair in the work the milk-white lo stood 
In roughen'd gold, and lowing paw'd the flood, 
(For Vulcan there had poured the azured main,) 
A heifer still, nor yet transform^ again. 
Two men stood figured on the ocean's brim, 56 

Who watcU'd the cow, that seemM inclined to swim. 
Jove too appeared enamor'don the strand. 
And stroked the lovely heifer with his hand : 
Till, on the banks of Nile again array'd. 
In native beauty shone the blooming maid : ^ 60 
The seven-mouth'd Nile in silver currents rolFd, 
And Jove was sculptured in refulgent gold. 
Near piping Hermes sleepless Argus lies. 
Watching the heifer with his hundred eyes : 
JFrom Argus slain a painted peacock grew, 66 

Fluttering his feathers stain'd with various hue, 
And, as a ship expands her swelling sail. 
He round the basket spread his starry tail. 
Such were the scenes the Lemnian god display'd. 
And such the basket of the Tyrian maid. 70 

The lovely damsels gathered flow'rets bright. 
Sweet to the smell, and beauteous to the sight ; 
The fragrant hyacinth of purple hue, 
.Narcissus, wild thyme, and the violet blue ; 
Some the gilt crocus or pale lily chose, 76 

But fair Europa oropp'd the blooming rose ; 
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And all her mates exeellM in radiant mien. 

As midst the Graces shines the Cyprian queen. 

Not long, alas ! in these fair fields she shone, 

Nor long unloosed preserved her virgin zone ; 80 

Satunrian Jove heheld the matchless maid. 

And sadden transports the rapt god invade ; 

He glows with all the fervid flame of love ; 

For Cupid's arrows pierce the hreast of Jove. 

But, hest his amorous intent to screen, 85 

And shun the jealous anger of his queen. 

He laid his immortality aside, 

And a hull's form th' intriguing god helied ; 

But not of earthly shape, or mortal breed, 

Such as at large in flowery pastures feed ; 90 

Whose stubborn necks beneath the yoke we bow, 

Break to the wain, or harness to the plough. 

His golden hue distinguished him afar ; 

Full in his forehead beam'd a silver star : 

His large blue eyes, that shone serenely bright, .95 

Languished with love, and sparkled with delight : 

Oh his broad temples rose two equal horns, 

lake that fair crescent which the skies adorns. 

Gently he moves with peaceful look and bland. 

And spreads no terror in the virgin band : 100 

Nearer they draw, with eager longing led 

To stroke his sides, and pat his comely head : 

His breath divine ambrosial odors yields^ 

Sweeter than fragrance of the flowery fields. 

At fair Europa's feet with joy he stands, 105 

And prints sweet kisses on her lily hands. 

His foamy lips she wipes, unaw'd by dread. 

And strokes his sides, and pats his comely head. 

Gently he low^d, as musical and clear 

As notes soft warbled on the raptured ear : .110 



And, as on mopth bis iplmnt knftes be bent, 
Show'd hk bro&d bade, tbat biuted wbect be meant ; 
Then turned bis anppliAnt eyes, and iniew'd the naid^ 
Who, thi» iaatonisb'd, to ber comvadee eaid : — 

' Say, deaoreat: mates, wbat can tbia beaat intend ? 
Let us (for lo ! be stoops) bis back aaeend, IA6 

And ride in sportivie .gambols Tonnd Ibe mead ; . 
This lovely hull is,. sure, of gentleat .braed : 
So meek his manner, so benign bis mind. 
He wants but Toioe to eqnalhumaa kind/ 130 

So spoke the fair, and iqi she rose to jride, 
And caird :ber lingpeving partners to ber aide* 
Soon as the bull bis pleasing bnrden bore, 
'Vagorous he isprung, land hastened to the abore. 
The nympb dismay 'fd inv:oked the virgin band 125 

For help, and wafved her nuanailing band. 
On the soft bosom .of .the azure fload 
With his fair pEiae.- Ibe fonllitninmpbaiit rode : 
lOp rose tbe Neveidstto Attend this .train. 
And all tbe migbty monsters of the main. 130 

Cerulean Neptune was tbertbunderer'a gpiide. 
And for the passing pomp be smootiied ;tbe tide : 
The Tcitons Jiail'jd bhn as be ateer'd along* 
And sounded .on their conchs tbe nnptialtaoi^. 
On Jove's bioad baok tbe lonely.damael'borne, 196 
Grasp'd sutb.ber £ur right band bis polished 'bom ; 
Her left essayed, ber pmtple robe to^ave, 
Tbat lightly tfavnsb'd tbe«mrfaee ckf :tiie-wave.: 
CAtround ber bend isoft- breathed tbe .gentle gale, 
And fiird berigairment lik« a.aweUing-aaib 140 

Europa's beact IhrdUbMiqiiiGk witbTobiUing^fewry 
Far fcem.beriMBcbilaved borne,. and.comnidea-.demr.; 
No sea-beat shoiBAe.aaifK,aior:monntain'a'bBOW| 
rN or aught h^imhymkqttyimd'mtnm ibelow. 
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Then with a monrnftil look tbe damdel saM t-^ 145 

< Ah ! whrther wilt thou bear a wretched maid ? 

Who, and whence art thou, wondroQs ci*6atafe, say ? 

How canst thou fearless tread the watery way? 

Ou the broad ocean safely sails the ship, 

But bulls avoid, and dread the stormy deep. 150 

Say, can a bull on sea-born viands feed t 

Or, if descended from celestial breed, 

Thy acts are inconsistent with a god : 

Bulls rove the meads, and dolphins swim thfe 'floo J ; 

But earth and ocean are alike to thee, 155 

Thy hoofs are oars that row thee through the sea. 

Perhaps, like airy birds, thou soon wilt fly. 

And soar amidst the regions of the sky. 

Ah ! wretched maid, to leave my native home, 

And simply dare with bulls in meads to roam ! 160 

And now on seas I ride, — ah ! wretched maid ! 
But, O ! I trust, great Neptnne, in thy aid ; 
Soon let my eyes my great conductor hail. 
For not without a deity I sail.' 

Thus spoke the nymph, and thus the bull replied : 
' Courage, fair maid, nor fear the foaming tide : 166 
Though now a bull I seem to mortal eyes. 
Thou soon shalt see me ruler of the skies. 
What shape 1 please, at will I take and keep. 
And now a bull I cross the boundless deep ; 170 

For thy bright charms inspire my breast with lOve : 
But soon shall Crete's fair isle, the nurse of Jdve, 
Receive Enropa ou its friendly strand. 
To join with me in Hymen's blissful band : 
From thee shall kings arise in long array, 175 

To rule the world with delegated sway.' 

Thus spoke the god ; and what he spoke proved true ; 
For soon Crete's lofty shore appear'd in view. 

BION AND MOSCH. K 
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The nymph Earopa tbtis, through powerful Idve, 
Became the bride of clond- compelling Jove : 180 

From her sprung mighty kings in long array, 
Who ruled the world with delegated sway. 



IDYLLIUM III.— ON THE DEATH OF BION. 

Ye woods, with grief your waving summits bow. 

Ye Dorian fountains, murmur as ye flow, 

From weeping urns your copious sorrows shed, 

And bid the rivers mourn for Bion dead : 

Ye shady groves, in robe of sable hue 6 

Bewail ; ye plants, in pearly drops of dew : 

Ye drooping flowers, diffuse a languid breath, 

And die with sorrow at sweet Bion's death : 

Ye roses, change from red to sickly pale. 

And all ye bright anemonies, bewail : 10 

Now, Hyacinth, thy doleful letters show 

Inscribed in larger characters of wo 

For Bion dead, the sweetest shepherd swain. 

Begin, Sicilian Muse, begin the mournful strain ! 
Ye nightingales, that perch among the sprays, 15 

Tune to melodious elegy your lays. 
And bid the streams of Arethuse deplore 
Bion's sad fate ; loved Bion is no more : 
Nor verse nor music could his life prolong. 
He died, and with him died the Doric song. 20 

Begin, Sicilian Muse, the mournful strain 1 
Ye swans of Strymon, in loud notes complain. 
Pensive, yet sweet, and droop the sickly wiug, 
As when your own sad elegy ye sing. 
All the fair damsels of CEagria tell, ^ 

And all the nymphs that in Bistonia dwell. 
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That Doric Orpheus charms no more the plains. 

Begin, Sicilian JSiinse^ begin the mournful strainai I 
.No more he soothes his oxen at the yoke» 
No more he chants beneath the lonely oak* 00 

CompeU'dy. alas ! a doleful dirge to sing. 
To the grim god, the deaf Tartarean king. 
And now each straggling heifer strays alone, 
And to the silent mountains makes her moan ; 
The bulls loud bellowing o'er the forests roye» 35 

Forsake their pasture, and forget their love. 

Begin, Sicilian Muse, the mournful lay I 
Thy fate, O Bion, wept the god of day s 
Pan grieved ; the dancing Satyrs and the Fauns 
March'd slow and sad, and sigh'd along the lawns : 40 
Then wail'd the nymphs that o'er the streams preside^ 
Fast flow'd their tears^ and swell'd the crystal tide. 
Mute Echo now laments the rocks among. 
Grieved she no more can imitate thy song. 
The flowerets fade, and withered are the trees, 45 

Those lose. their beauty, and their verdure these. 
The ewes no more with milky udders thrive, 
No more drops honey from the fragrant hive ; 
.The bees, alas ! have lost their little store, 
And what avails it now to work for more, 50 

When from thy lips the honey's stolen away? 

Begin, Sicilian Muse, begin the mournful lay I 
Ne'er did the dolphin on the azure main 
Jn suqh pathetic energy complain ; 
Nor Philomel with such melodious wo 55 

E'er wail'd, nor swallow on the mountain's brow-; 
Nor did Alcyone transform'd deplore 
So loud her lover dash'd upon the shore. i 

54 Dolphins are said to utter a mournful cry like a man in 
jdistress, and to be wonderfully fond of harmony. 

57 Alcyone is fabled to hare been the wife of Ceyz, a kinjs 
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Not Mamnon^s birds such signa of sorrow giire» 
When, sereaming round, tbey boTOr^d O^or his 
grave^ CO 

As now in melancholy mood tbey sbed 
Tbeir plaintive tears, lamenting Bion dead. 

Begin, Sioiliaa Mnse, the monmfnl lay ! 
The nightingales) that perch upon the spray, 
The swallows shrill, and all the featherM throng, 65 
Whom Bion taught, and ravished with his song, 
Now sunk- in grief their pensive music ply, 
And strive to sing their master's elegy ; 
And all the birds in ail the groves around 
Strain their sweet throats to emulate the sound : 70 
Ye turtles too, the gentle bard deplore^ 
And with deep murmurs fill the sounding shore. 

Begin, Sicilian Muse, the mournful lay I 
Who now, loved shepherd, on thy pipe t^all play? 
Still, still, methinks, the melting notes I bear, 75 

But, ah I more faint they die upon my ear. 
Echo^ still listening, roves the meads along, 
Or near the rocks still meditates thy song. 
To Pan I ^11 give thy tuneful pipe, though he 
Will fear, perchance, to be surpassed by thee, 80 

^ Begin, Sicilian Muse, tbe mournful strain I 
Thee Galatea weeps, sweet shepherd-swain ; 
For oft thy graceful form her bosom warm'd. 
Thy song delighted, and thy music charmed : 
She shunn'd the Cyclops, and his numbers rude, 86 
But thee with ardent love the uymph pursued: 
She left the sea, her element^ and feeds, 
Forlorn, thy cattle on the flowery mead*. 

of Thrace. They were remarkable for tbeir conjugal affeetion. 
On his being arowned she endeavored to cast faera^f into 
the sea ; bat was immediately transformed into a king-fisher, 
as was ulewise the body of her husband. 
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Begin, Skilian Mase* ^e inoiirpfttl lay ! 
Ali9 ! the Muses will no longer stay, W 

^o longer on these lonely coasts abide ; 
With thee they warbled, and with thee tbe;^ ctied. 
With Bion ,perish'd all the grace of song, 
And all the kisses of the fair and young. 
The little Loves, lamenting at his doom, 9& 

Strike their fair breasts, and weep around his tomb* 
See Venus too her beauteous bosom beat I 
She loved her shepherd more than kisses sweet. 
More than those last dear kisses, which in death 
ii^he gave Adonis^ b,uA imbibed his breath. 100' 

Meies ! of streams in melody the chief. 
Now heaves thy bosom with another grief ; 
Thy Homer died, great master of the song, 
Ifhj Homer died, the Muses' sweetest tongue : 
Then did thy waves in plaintive murmurs weep^ 105 
And roU'd thy swelling sorrows to the deep : 
Another son demands the meed of wo, 
Again thy waters weep in long-drawn murmurs slow. 
Dear to the Ibunlaitts was each tuneful son^ 
This drank of Arethuse, that Helicon : 110 

He sung Atrides^ and Achilles' ire, 
And the fair dame that set the world on fire ; 
This form'd his numbers on a softer plan, 
And chanted shepherds' loves, and peaceful Pan ; 
His flock he tended on the flowery meads, 115 

And milkM his kine, or join'd with wax the reeds ; 
Oft in his bosom he would Cupid take, 
And Venus loved him for her Cupid's sake. 

101 The river Meles washes the walls of Smyrna, a city ot 
Aria Minor, where Bioa was bom. It ia also supposed to, 
have been the birthplaoe of Homer, and therefore that river 
is said to have been his father ; whence he is called Melesi- 
genes. 
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Begin, Sioilian Muse^ the monrnful strains^ 
Thee all the cities of the hills and plaiM, 176 

Illustrious bard, in silent grief deplore ; 
Ascra for Hesiod ne'er lamented more : 
Not thus BoBotia moumM her Theban swan, 
Nor thus the tears for bold AIcsbus ran ; 
Not Ceos for Simonides, nor thus 12d 

Grieved Paros for her bard Archilochus : 
The shepherds of the Lesbian isle have long 
Neglected Sappho's for thy sweeter song: 
And all that breathe the pastoral reed rehearse 
Thy fate, O Bion, in harmonious verse. 130 

Sicelidas, the Samian shepherd sweet, 
And Lycidas, the blithest bard of Crete, 
Whose sprightly looks erst spoke their hearts elate. 
Now sorrowing mourn thy sad untimely fate ; 
Mourns to Philetas' elegiac Muse, 136 

And sweet Theocritus of Syracuse : 
I too, with tears, from Italy have brought 
Such plain bucolics as my master taught ; 
Which, if at all with tuneful ease they flow, 
To thy leamM precepts and thy art I owe.' 140 

To other heirs thy riches may belong, 
I claim thy pastoral pipe and Doric song ; 
In Doric song my pensive boon I pay : 

Begin, Sicilian Muse, begin the mournful lay ! 
Alas ! the meanest flowers which gardens yield, 145 
The vilest weeds that florish in the fleld. 
Which dead in wintry sepulchres appear. 
Revive in spring, and bloom another year: 
But we, the great, the brave, ihe leam'di the 

wise. 
Soon as the hand of death has closed our eyes, l.*^ 

tS5 Pindar. 
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In tombs forgotten lie, no snns restore ; 

We sleep, for ever sleep, to wake no more. 

Thou too liest buried with the silent dead : 

Fate spares the witlings, but thy vital thread 

Snapp'd cruel chance ! and now 'tis my hard lot 156 

To hear the dull bards (but I envy not) 

Grate their harsh sonnets, flashy, rude, and vain : 

Begin, Sicilian Muse, begin the tnournful strain ! 
O hapless Bion ! poison was thy fate ; 
The baneful potion circumscribed thy date : 100 

How could fell poison cause effect so strange, 
Touch thy sweet lips, and not to honey change ? 
How could the savage wretch, that mix'd the draught, 
Hear heavenly music with a murderous thought? 
Could not thy songs his hellish purpose sway ? 166 

Begin, Sicilian Muse, begin the mournful lay ! 
But soon just vengeance will his crime pursue. 
While I with pious tears thy tomb bedew. 
Could I like Orpheus, as old poets tell, 
Or mighty Hercules, descend to hell ; 170 

To Pluto's dreary mansion I would go. 
To hear what music Bion plays below. 
List to my counsel, gentle shepherd-swain, 
And softly warble some Sicilian strain, 
(Such as, when living, gave divine delight) 176 

To soothe the empress of the realms of night ; 
For she, ere Pluto seized the trembling maid, 
Sung Dorian lays, and in these meadows play'd. 
Nor unrewarded shall thy numbers prove. 
The dame will pity, though she cannot love ; 180 

As once she heard the Thracian's tuneful prayer, 
And gave him back Eurydice the fair. 
She '11 pity now thy more melodious strain. 
And send thee to thy hills and woods again. 
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Could I in powerful h^rnuppy «^o^y id& 

For thee my pipe should charm the rigid king of hell. 



IDYLLIUM IV.— MEGARA.1 

' Why these complaints, aqd whence that dreadfiil 

. eigh 1 
Why on thy cheek do thus the roses die ? 
Is it to see thy glorious son sustain, 
From wo|ihle9S hands, pre-eminence of pain? 
A lion tortured by a fawn ! — Great Jove I 5 

Why such injurious treatment must I prove? 
Why with such adverse omens was I born ? 
Wretch that I am ! e'er since the nuptial morn 
When to my arms my matchless lord was given, 
Dear have I prized him as the light of heaven ; 10 

And prize hiin still — ^sure none has suffered more. 
Or drank such draughts of sorrow's cup before. 
With Phoebus* gift, his bow, he pierced the hearts 
Of his own sons ; or rather, arm'd with darts, 

* This poem oqntaias a dialog ae between Megara, the wife 
of Hercules, and Alcmena bis mother, wherein they recapi- 
tulate their mutual misfortunes. This famous hero gave 
great umbrage to fiurysth^ua, king of Mycene ; who fearing 
ne would ia time dispossess him of his crown, tried all me- 
thods to destroy him. Hercules, sensible of his danserous 
situation, consulted the oracle ; and being answered that it 
was the will of the gods that he should serve Eurystheus 
twelve years, was thrown into so deep a melancholy that it 
turned at length into a furious frensy : during which he put 
awty his wife Megara, and murdered all the children be had 
by her, which are supposed to have been twelve, because th^ 
king imposed on him the same number of labors, as an expia- 
tion for their murder, after he had recovered his senses. Her- 
cules is supposed to have been absent on one of these expe- 
ditions, when this dialogue commences. 
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Which Fate/s or Furies futrnuh'd, every child 16 

In his own house he slew, with frensy wild. 

Than dreams more dreadful, with these streamiag 

eyes, 
(While to their mother, with incessant cries, 
Ti|eir helpless inother, they exclaim'd in vain,) 
By their own sire I ^w the children slain. 20 

But as a li^rd bewails her callow brood. 
While in the br^kke a serpent drains theur blood, 
And, all too weak the wished relief to bring. 
Twittering her shrill complaints, on feeble wing 
At distance hovers, nor will venture near 2& 

The fell destroyer, chill'd with conscious fear ; 
So I, all frantic, the wide mansion o'er. 
Unhappy motl^er ! my lost sons deplore. 
O blessed Diana, goddess of the chase, 
Tyrant confessed o'er woman's helpless race, 30 

With my dear sons had thy envenomed dart 
Kindly transfix'd their mother's bleeding heajft. 
Then my sad parents might, with friendly care. 
Have seen one pile our breathless bodies bear. 
At once, with many a tear, to every shade ^ 

The decent rites of sepulture have paid. 
And iu one golden urn that sacred earth 
Our aslies have received^ ^hich gave us birth. ' 
But Thebes they now inhabit, famed for steeds. 
Or toilsome till Aonia's fruitful meads : 40 

While to my sorrows no relief is given. 
At Tiryns, sacred to the queen of heaven, 
In tears unnu,mbeir'd wasting life away. 
To joy a stranger, to despair a prey, 

33 Megara was the daughter of Creon, king of Thebes, a 
city of Bceotia. 

4i^ A city of P«lopoonesiis near Argoe, vhete Hercules 
dwelt ; and from thence was styled the TiEynkhiaa hen>« 
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Bat soon my lord will bless my eyes again, 45 

For various labors he must yet sustain 

By land and sea, like iron or a rock 

Unmoved, and still superior to the shock : 

While like a stream thy sorrows ever flow, 

By day, by night, alike dissolved in wo. 50 

Of all to me by ties of kindred join'd. 

Thou only now canst cheer my anxious mind : 

Far from this mansion, though in blood allied. 

Beyond the pine-clad Isthmus they reside. 

Not one remains, who can console my grief, 55 

Or to a wretched woman give relief. 

Except my sister Pjrrrha ; all the day 

She too bewails her husband snatch'd away, 

Thy son Iphiclus : wretched all thy line. 

Whether their sire be mortal or divine !' 00 

Fast, while she spoke, th' overflowing tears distilVd 
Adown her cheeks, and her fair bosom fill'd ; 
Her sons, her parents rising to her view ; 
In sad society, Alcmena too 

Roird the big tear ; and from her heaving breast, 65 
In accents sage, her daughter thus addressed : 

* Why, hapless parent, should thine eyes o'erflow ? 
Why should remembrance thus renew thy wo ? 
Why thus afflict us both? or why once more 
Repeat the loss we oft have wept before ? 70 

Biire each sad day sufficient sorrows bears ; 
And none but wretches would recount our cares ! 
Be cheered, my daughter, and, these ills forgot, 
. Think that the gods a happier doom allot. 
And though on grief thy thoughts are all employed, 75 
I no excuse require, with pleasure cloy'd. 

. 59 Iphiclus wss the son of Amphitryon and Alcmena, snd 
the tvin-bn>ther of Hercoles. 
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Much I lament, that thou so vast a weight 

Of wo shouldst share in our disastrous fate* 

For, O bless'd Proserpine and Ceres, know, 

(Powers justly dreaded by the perjured foe,) 80 

That I not more could love thee, if my womb 

With thee had teemed, or had thy virgin-bloom 

Alone remained a parent's hope to crown : 

A truth, Megara, not to thee unknown ! 

Then think I view thee with no careless eye i 85 

No» though in grief with Niobe I vie : 

Grief for a son indulgence sure may gain, 

To me endear'd by ten long months of pain $ 

And, ere I brought him to the realms of day. 

My life by pangs was nearly snatch'd away* 9(^ 

Sent on new toils he to a distant shore 

Now roams, and I may ne'er behold him more. 

Betides, I lately saw, with wild affright, 

A direful vision in the dead of night : 

Some great impending ill, if right I deem, 95 

Awaits my sons, from this mysterious dream* 

In sleep, methought, my Hercules I spied. 

His garments, Hke a labot«r, thrown aside, 

And, spade in hand, employ'd, with arduous toil. 

To delve a ditch in some well-cultured soil. 10^ 

But when his task the wish'd success had crovm'd, 

And his wide fence had girt the vineyard round. 

He left his spade fix'd deeply in the plain. 

And straight prepared to clothe his limbs again ; 

When, quick as thought, above the trench, behold 105 

Destructive flames, which round the he^o rolFd! 

From these resistless foes alarm'd he flew, 

With footsteps swift ; as swiftly they pursue : 

While, like a shield, the spade now serves to guard 

His half-ioorch'd body, and the fire to ward. 1:10 
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At length Iphiclns, rBDning to his aid, 

(Such was my vision) by his feet betrayed, 

Before he reach'd him, fell, with headlong force, 

And there, unable to resume bis course. 

Lay stiff and prostrate ; like a feeble sage, 115 

Who, falling to the ground through helpless age, 

There fix'd remains, till by some stranger rear'd. 

Pitying his hoary hairs, and silver beard : 

So on the plain was brave Iphiclus thrown. 

To see my sons unaided and alone, 190. 

Fast flow'd my tears, till morn with roseate ray 

Dispell'd my slumbers, and restored the day. 

* Such were the visions of this night of dread I 
Far from our house, on cursed Eurystheus' head 
These omens turn ! be my presages true, 125. 

And him, O Fate, with vengeance just puraae V 



IPYLLIUM V.-THE CHOICE. 

When Zephyrs gently curl the azure main, 

On land, impatient, J can scarce sustain 

At ease to dwell ; a calm yields more delight : 

But when old Ocean to a mountain's height 

Rolls with tremendous roar, his foaming flood4, 6 

I loathe the sea, and sigh for fields and woods* 

Safe is the land ; then piny forests please, 

Though hoarse winds whistle through the bending trees : 

Hapless the fisher's life 1 the sea his toil. 

His house a bark, and faithless fish his spoil. 10 

But O ! to me how sweet are slumbers, laid 

Beneath a lofty plane's embowering shade ; 

And thence the tinkling of a rill to hear, 

Wl^ose sound gives pleaaiu'e wnallay'd by fear ! 
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IDYLLIUM VI.-CAPiiICIOU9 LOVS. 

Pan sighs for Eebo o*et the lawn ; 

Sweet Echo loves the dancing Faun ; 

The daDciDg Faun fair Lyda charms ; 

As Echo Pan's soft bosom warms> 

So for the Faun sweet Echo bums ; 5 

Thus all, inconstant in their tnms, 

Both fondly woo, are fondly woo'd ; 

Pursue, and are themselves pursued. 

As much as all slight those that woo. 

So those that slight are slighted too : 10 

Thus rages, by capricious Fate, 

Alternate lore, alternate hate. 

Ye scornful nymphs and swains, I tell 

This truth to you ; pray, mark it well ; 

If to your lovers kind you prove, 15 

You '11 gun the hearts of those you love. 



IDYLLIUM VIL— TO THE EVENING STAR. 

Hail, golden star ! of ray serene. 

Thou favorite of the Cyprian qneeii, 

O Hesper ! glory of the night, 

Biffhsing through the gloom delight ; 

Whose beams all other stars oulshine, 5 

As much as silver Cynthia thine ; 

O ! guide me, speeding o'er the plaia. 

To him I love, my shepherd swain ; 

He keeps the mirthful feast, and soon 

Dark shades will cloud the s{rfendid moon. 10 

Of lambs I never robb'd the fold> 

Nor the lone traveller of gold : 
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Love is my crime : O lend thy ray 

To |;uide a lover on ber way ! 

May the bright star of Venus prove 15 

The gentle harbinger-Of love ! 



IDYLUUM VIII.— ALPHEUS, 

From Pisa, where the sea his flood receives, 

Alpheus, olive-crown 'd, the gift of leaves, 

And flowers, and sacred dust ^ is known to bring* 

With secret course, to Arethusa's spring ; 

iFor, plunging deep beneath the briny tide^ 

Unmix'd, and unperceived his waters glide. 

Thus wonder-working Love, with mischief frau^t. 

The art of diving to the river taught* 



IDYLLJUM IX.— EUNICA; OR, THE HERDSMAN. 

When lately I offered Eunica to kiss. 

She fieer'd, and she flouted, and took it amiss ; 

' Begone, you great booby ,^ she cried, with a frown, 

* Do you think that I long for your kisses, you clown ? 

The sparks of tbe city my favors esteem — 5 

You never shall kiss me, no, not in a dream* 

How pleasing your look ! and how gently you play ! 

How soft is your voice ! and what fine things you 

say! 
So neat is your beard, and so comely your hair I 
And your lips, to be sure, are a delicate pair. 10 

> MoschuB calls tbe dust sacred, because the Olympic 
games, which constituted no small part of the reliipon of the 
ancients, were celebrated at Elis, from whence Alpheua 
flowed* 
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Bat on your dear person I n^wpt «hlill dote ; ' 
So pray keep your distance — yoil smell like a goat.' 
Thus spoke the proud hussy, and yiew'd me all 
round 
Witli an eye of disd^un, and thrice spit on the ground ; 
Then mimick'd my yoice with satirical sneer, 16 

And sent me away with a flea in my ear. 
My blood quickly boil'd, in a violent pique, 
And, red as a rose, passion glow'd on my cheek ; 
For it yex'd me, that thus in derision she jeer'd 
My looks, and nry yoice, and tny hair, and my beard. 
But, am I not handsome ? ye shepherds, say true ; 21 
Or has any god alter*d my person anew ? 
For lately, on oaks like the iyy, with grace 
My hair and my beard added charms to my face ; 
My brows were coal-black, and my forehead milk-- 
white, 25 
And my eyes, like Minerva's, were azure and bright ; 
My lips sweet as cream, and from them would flow 
Words sweeter than honey, and softer than snow. 
My songs are enchanting ; nor aught can exceed 
The tunes of my pipe, or the notes of my reed. 90 
The girls of the country, if they had their wills. 
Would kiss me, and press me to stay on the hills ; 
For they say that I 'm fair: but this minx of the town 
Refused my sweet kisses, and call'd me a clown. 
Alas ! she forgot, or, perhaps, did not know 36 
That Bacchus fed herds in the valley below ; 
That Beauty's fair queen fell in love with a swain. 
And help'd him his cattle to tend on the plain ; 
Adonis, while living, in groves she adored. 
And, when dead, she on groves and on mountains de- 
plored. 40 
If right my conjecture, Endymion, I ween, 
lake me, too, once tended his steers on the green | 
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Yet the Moeu In this herdsmati took such a delight. 
Thai she met him at Latmot, and kiss/'d him all night. 
E'en Cyhele mouro'd for a herdsman ; and Jove 45 
Snatch 'd a boy from his flock to be waiter abore. 

But Eaniea disdains me, nor lists to my vow ; 
Is she better than Cynthia or Yenns^ I trow? 



EPIGRAM.-^UPID TURNED PLOUGHMAN. 

DiSGUiSBD like a ploughman. Love stole from the sky, 
His torch, and his bow, and his quiver thrown by. 
And, with pouch at his shoulder, and goad in his blind. 
Began with yoked oxen to furrow the land : 
And, * O Jove, be propitious,' he cried, ' or I vow 6 
That I '11 yoke thee, Eoropa's famed bull, to my plough.' 
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' This is the best tnnslation of Sappho.'— Bibliographical 

MiSCSLLANT. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 



OF 



SAPPHO. 



THiseaLquiaite poetess, dialinguiahed alii^ for Ler 
paflsioos, ber talents, and her misfortaiiesy was 
born at Mitylene, in ti^e island of Lesliosi about 
six luiMlced years before the Christian era« He* 
rodptus inforiBs as that her father's name was Sea- 
mandronymus ; and it is universally acknowleged 
tha^ Cleis was her mothier* She was. contemporary 
with PittacuSy the tyrant of. Mitylene^ and the two 
celebrated peets» Stesicboru» ^nd AIcinis. At an 
early age ehe jpaanried a man of gceafc opulence in 
the island of Andros» by whom she. had a^ daugh- 
ter named CLus. This death of. her husband^ 
shoctly after diis event, having left her at liberty^ 
she now admitted^, without restraint, a variety of 
lovers; and, if Chamnleon and Hermesianax are 
to be onedited, the poet Anacreon waa among the 
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number of her admirers : but this amour is now ge- 
nerally admitted to be repugnant to chronology. * 

At length) Phaon, a young ferryman of Lesbos, 
displaced all his rivals in the affections of Sappho. 
This young man was fabled by the ancients to 
have conveyed Venus in his boat into Asia, and to 
have received as a recompense the gift of becoming 
the most beautiful man of his age. Phaon appears, 
at first, to have devoted himself to the society of 
this accomplished woman ; but his ardor soon 
abated ; and, being weary of her importunities, he 
withdrew to the island of Sicily, whither she pur- 
sued him. Here she composed her beautiful Ode 
to Venus, which is still extant. The harmony of 
her verse failed, however, to melt the obduracy of 
her inconstant lover: he shunned her presence; 
and his mistress, in despair, betook herself to a pro- 
montory in Acarnania, called Leucate, at the top 
of which was a temple dedicated to Apollo, where 
hapless lovers were accustomed to pay their vows, 
and then to precipitate themselves into the sea ; it 
being a current tradition that those who survived 
the fall would be effectually cured of their former 
passion. Sappho tried the remedy, but perished 
in the experiment. 

The works of this eminent writer formerly com* 
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prised nine books of odes, besides epigrams, elegies, 
and other pieces, of which we have nothing re- 
maining intire but a Hymn to Venus, an ode pre- 
serred by Longinus, two epigrams, and some little 
fragments ; whose uncommon sweetness and ele- 
gance show with what justice the praises of anti- 
quity have been bestowed on a poetess, who, for 
the sublimity of her genius, was called ^ the tenth 
Muse.' Her compositions were all extant in the 
age of Horace. She was the inventress of that 
kind of verse which, from her, is called the Sap- 
phic. 

The Lesbians were so sensible of the merit of 
Sappho, and the glory they received from her ge- * 
nius, that after her death they paid her divine ho- 
nors, raised temples and altars to her memory, and 
coined money with her head for the impress. The 
Romans also honored her with a noble statue of 
porphyry. 



ODES OF SAPPHO. 



ODE I,— HYMN TO VENUS.' 

Venus, btigbt goddess of the skies. 

To whom uiiQumber'd temples rise, 

Jove's daughter fair, whose wily arts 

Delude fond lovers of their hearts ; 

O ! listen graoious to my prayer, 5 

And free my mind from anxious care. 

If e'er you heard my ardent vow, 

Propitious goddess, hear me now! 

And oft tny ardent vow you Ve heard, 

By Cupid's friendly aid preferr'd, 10 

Oft left the golden eourts of Jove, 

To listen to my tales of love. 

The radiant car your sparrows drew ; , 
You gave the word, and swift they flew, 

I We are indebted for this hymn to Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, who qpotes it as a pattern of perfection. Madame 
Dacier supposes it to be inCirely historical ; and that it was 
written after Phaon, her inconstant lover, had withdzuwn 
himself from the island of Lesbos to Sicily, in order to avoid 
Uie importunities of an amorous mistress. It was in Sicily, 
therefore, and on the above-mentioned occasion, that she is 
8ap|K>sed to have made this hymn. 
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Through liquid air they wing'd their way, 15 

I saw their quivering pinions play ; 
To my plain roof they bore their queen, 
Of aspect mild, and look serene. 

Soon as you came, by your command, 

Back flew the wanton feathered band, 20 

Then, with a sweet enchanting look. 

Divinely smiling, thus you spoke : 

' Why didst thou call me to thy cell ? 

Tell me, my gentle Sappho, tell. 

' What healing medicine shall I find 25 

To cure thy love-distemper'd mind ? 

Say, shall I lend thee all my charms. 

To win young Phaon to thy arms ? 

Or does some other swain subdue 

Thy heart ? my Sappho, tell me, who ? 30 

' Though now, averse, thy charms he slight. 

He soon shall view thee with delight ; 

Though DOW he scorns thy gifts to take, 

He soon to thee shall offerings make ; 

Though now thy beauties fail to move, 35 

He sooni shall melt with equal love.' 

Once more, O Venus, hear my prayer. 

And ease my mind of anxious care ; 

Again vouchsafe to be my guest. 

And calm this tempest in my breast ! 40 

To thee, bright queen, my vows aspire ; 

O grant me all my heart's desire ! 
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ODE II.« 



More happy than the ^ds is he 
Who, soft-reclining^, sits by thee ; 
His ears thy pleasing talk beguiles, 
His eyes thy sweetly-dimpled smiles. 

This, this, alas ! alarm'd my breast, 5 

And robbM me of my golden rest: 
While gazing on thy charms I hung. 
My voice died faltering on my tongue. 

With subtle flames my bosom glows. 

Quick through each vein the poison flows : 10 

Dark dimming mists my eyes surround ; 

My ears with hollow murmurs sound. 

My limbs with dewy chilness freeze, 

On my whole frame pale tremblings seize, 

And, losing color, sense, and breath, 15 

I seem quite languishing in death. 



FRAGMENTS. 



FRAGMENT I. 



The Pleiads now no more are seen. 
Nor shines the silver moon serene, 

> Whatever might have been the occasion of this ode, the 
English reader wiU enter into the beauties of it, if he sap- 
poses it to have been written in the person of a lover sitting 
by his mistress ; Addison, Spectator, No. 229. 
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In dark and dismal clouds o'ercast ; 

The loYe-appointed hour is past : 

Midnight usurps her sahle throne, 6 

And yet, alas I I lie alone. 

FRAGMENT II.' 

Whenever the Fates resume thy hreath, 

No bright reversion shalt thou gain. 
Unnoticed thou shalt sink in death. 
Nor e'en thy memory remain : 
For thy rude hand ne'er pluck'd the lovely rose 5 

Which on the mountain of Pieria blows. 

To Pluto's mansions shalt thou go, 

The stem inexorable king. 
Among th' ignoble shades below 
A vain, ignoble thing ; 10 

While honor'd Sappho's muse-embellish'd name 
Shall florish in eternity of fame. 

FRAGMENT III. — TO VENUS. 

Venus, queen of smiles and love. 

Quit, O ! quit the skies above ; 

To my lowly roof descend. 

At the mirthful feast attend ; 

Hand the golden goblet round, 5 

With delicious nectar crown'd : 

None but joyous friends you '11 see. 

Friends of Venus, and of me. 

1 This seems to have been addressed to an arrogant, unlet- 
tered lady, vain of her beauty and richei^. 
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FRAGMENT IV. 

Cease, gentle mother^ cease your sharp reproof. 
My hands no more can ply the curious woof. 
While on my mind the flames of Cupid prey, 
And lovely Phaon steals my soul away. 

FRAGMENT V. — ON THE ROSE. 

Would Jove appoint some flower to reign 

In matchless beauty on the plain, 

The rose (mankind will all agree). 

The rose tiie queen of flowers should be ; 

The pi^de of plants, the grace of bowers, 6 

The blush of mead», the eye of flowers : 

Its beauties charm the gods above ; 

Its fragrance is the breath of Love ; 

Its foliage wantons in the air 

Luxuriant, like the flowing hair ; 10 

It shines in blooming splendor gay, 

While zephyrs on its bosom play. 

The following is part of an ode which Sappho is supposed to 

have written to Anacreon. 

Ye Muses, ever fair and young. 
High-seated on the golden throne, 

Anacreon sent to me a song 
In sweetest numbers not his own ; 

For, by your sacred raptures fired, 5 

The poet warbled what the Muse inspired. 
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EPIGRAMS. 

EPIGRAM I. 

-Meniscus, mourning for his hapless son, 
The toil-experienced fisher, Pelagon, 
Has placed upon his tomh a net and oar. 
The hadges of a painful life and poor. 

EPIGRAM II. 

The much-loved Timas lodges in this tomh, 

By Death insatiate ravish'd in her bloom ; 

Ere yet a bride, the beauteous maid was led 

To dreary coasts, and Pluto's mournful bed. 

Her loved companions pay the rites of wo, 5 

All, all, alas ! the living can bestow ; 

From their fair heads the graceful curls they shear,' 

Place on her tomb, and drop the tender tear. 

' The ceremony of catting off the hair) among the ancienta, 
in honor of the dead, was a token of a violent affection. 
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According to the best authorities^ this celebrated 
poet was descended, in the third or fourth degree^ 
from Eumolpus, a Thraciah kiog, who caihe to 
settle in Attica, and was kfterWards appointed a 
priest of Ceres, at Eleusis. Certain mysteries, itod 
peculiar rites of initiation, w^re henceforth claimed 
by the family of the Eumolpidn, who were fabled 
by the ancients to havb possessed the gift of pro* 
phecy, which was successively transmitted from fa*- 
ther to son. Our poet is^ supposed to have been 
contemporary with Linus and Orpheus, and to 
have lived about 1400 years before the Christian 
era. It is generally admitted that he was one of 
the first ^ho versified the oracles; and that his 
hymns were, from that period, surig in the celebra- 
tion of the Eieusinianf mysteries. Diogenies Laer- 
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tius informs us that Masasus not only composed a 
theogony, but also formed a sphere for the use of 
his companions : yet, as the honor of this invention 
is generally attributed to Chiron, Sir Isaac New- 
ton conjectures that Musaeus only enlarged it with 
the additions of several constellations, after the 
seizure of the golden fieece by Jason. Some autho- 
rities make Musaeus the disciple, others the pre- 
ceptor of Orpheus ; and we learn from Suidas, that 
although he was a disciple of the latter, he was 
older than his master; and that Orpheus be- 
queathed to his friend his lyre ; as if to denote, by 
this legacy, his superior excellence above all his 
contemporaries. Great honor has been paid to his 
memory by Virgil, who, in the sixth book of his 
iEneid, gives him the pre-eminence among the 
poets in the Elysian fields. We are told by Pau- 
sanias that a hill, near the citadel of Athens, 
called Musaeum, was the place of his interment. 
To this spot he was accustomed to resort for the 
benefit of temporary seclusion; and here he is 
said to have composed his religious hymns. In 
consequence of the prevalence of the Ionian poetry, 
which was more consonant to the genius of the 
Greeks in the later ages of their history, the works 
of Musaeus were so long neglected, that, at length. 
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it became impossible to separate the gehaine from 
the spurious. None of the compositions of this au- 
tbof are now extant, if we except the Loves of 
Hero and Leander ; which yerses, although im- 
puted to Musaeus by Scaliger, who, in his Poetica, 
even prefers them to Homer himself; and although 
they have been admired by the most accomplished 
scholars for many ages, are now generally l>e- 
lieved to be the production of another writer of the 
same name, who florished in the fourth century. 



MVS. M 



LOVES OF HERO AND LEANDER. 



ARGUMENT. 



Lean DBF* ^ handsome youtb of Abydos, became enamored 
of Hero, a beauUful prieBtees of Venus at Sestos. These 
two lovers were so tenderly attached to each other, that 
Leander was accustoiaed, at the close of day, to cross the^ 
Hellespont by swimming ; while Hero, at the top of a high 
tower at Sestos, directed his course by holding a baming 
torch. This mutual intercourse subsisted tin one tempestu* 
ous night, whcm the young man was drowned ; and bis dnr« 
consolate mistress, unable to survive the loss, precipitated 
herself from the towee^, and perished in the sea. 



Sing, Muse ! the consciona torch, whose atghtly 

ray 
Led tbe bold lover throvgh the watery way, 
To share those joys which mutual faitii hath seai'd, 
Joys to divine Aurora unreveal'd. 
Abydos, Sestos, ancient towns, proclaim 5 

Where §^entlest bosoms glow'd with purest flame. 
I hear Leander dash the foaming tide ! 
Fix'd high in air, I see the glimmering guide ! 
^he genial flame, the love-enkindling light, 
Signal of joy that bum'd serenely bright ; 10 

Whose beams, in fair efl'ulgency displayed, 
Adom'd tbe nuptials of the Sestian maid : 
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Which Jove, its friendly office to repay, 

Should plant, all glorious, in the realms of day, 

To blaze for ever 'midst the stars abov^, 15 

And style it gentle harbinger of love : 

For sure on earth it shope supremely kind, 

To fioothe the anguish of the love-sick mind, 

Till clothed in terrors rose the wintry blast, 

Impetuous howling o'er the watery waste : 20 

And, O ! inspire me, goddess, to resound 

The torch extinguished, and the Ipver drown'd. 

Against Abydos se£i-beat Sestos stood, 
Two neighboring towns, divided by the flood : 
Here Cupid proved his bow's unerring art, 25 

And gain'd two conquests with a single dart : 
On two fond hearts the sweet infection prey'd, 
A youth engaging, and a beauteous maid : 
Of Sestos she, fair Hero was her name ; 
The youth Leander, from Abydos came. 90 

Their forms divine a bright resemblance bore, 
*£ach was the radiant star of either shore. 

Thou, whom the Fates cominission here to stray, 
Awhile the turret's eminence survey ; 
Thence Hero held the blazing torch, td guide ' 35 
Her lover rolling on the boisterous tide ; 
The roaring Hellespont, whose wave-worn strait 
Still in loud murmurs mourns Leander's fate. 

23 Ab]^dos was a city of Asia, situated on the Hellespont, 
over-against Sestos, a city in the Thracian Chersonesus. Geo- 
graphers are of opinion that • the castles of the DardaneUee 
were built on the ruins of these two places : hut they are ma- 
nifestly mistaken ; for there are no remains of antiquity to he 
seen near those castles, but very remarkable ones wree miles 
farther, where the channel is considerably narrower. Le Bmn 
assures us that the strait at these ruins is only half a mile 
over, and that one of them is still called Sestos, and the other 
Abydos or Avido. Pliny and Herodotus say the narrowest 
part of the channel is about seven stadia, or furlongs. 
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Say » heavenly Muse, bad Hero charms to inoTe, 
And melt the Ahydinian into lore ? 40 

Say, with what wiles the amorous youth inspired, 
Obtained the virgin whom his soul admired ? 

Fair Hero, priestess to th' Idalian queen, 
Of birth illustrious, as of graceful mien. 
Dwelt on a high sequestered tower, that stood 45 

Firm on the ramparts, and o'erlookM the flood : 
Chaste, and unconscious of love's pleasing pain. 
She seem'd a new-born Venus of the main ; 
But, nice of conduct, prudently withdrew 
Far from the follies of the female crew : 50 

Blessed in retreat, she shunn'd the vain delight 
Of daily visits, and the dance at night. 
Content in sweet tranquillity to screen 
Her blooming beauty from- malignant spleen ; 
For where superior beauty shines confessed, 55 

It kindles envy in each female breast. 
To soften Venus oft with prayer she strove^ 
Oft pour'd libations to the god of love ; * 
Taught by tV example of the heavenly dame 
To dread those arrows that were tipp'd with 
flame. 60 

Vain all her caution, fruitless proved her prayer ; 
Love gains an easy conquest o'er 'the fair. 

For now the sacred festival appear'd. 
By pious Sestians annually revered. 
At Venus' fane to pay the rite divine, 65 

And offer incense iat Adonis' shrine. 
Vast crowds from all the sea-girt isles repair. 
The day to reverence, and the feast to share. 
From flowery Cyprus, circled by the main. 
And high Hsemonia, hastes the youthful train ; 70 

Not, one remained of all the female race 
Thy towns, Cythera^ and thy grovies to grace ; 
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Afar fron spicy Libanua adranoe 

T^e throngs unnumbered, akill'd to lead the ^nee ; 

From Phrygian platna they haate in shoals afway,. 75 

And all Abydoa celebrates the- day. 

To Sestos ajl the nsirthfnl youths repair, 

All that admire the gay, the youBg, the fair ; 

For amoifous swains, when mmor'd feasts invite , 

Joy at the news, and follow with delight, 80 

Not to the gods to pay the rites divine. 

Or offer incense at some sacred shrine ; 

Few are their offerings, and concise their prayer^ 

Who give their whole devotion to the fair. 

As through the temple pass'd the Sestian maid,. 8$ 
Her face a soften'd dignity display'd ; 
Thus silver Cynthia's milder glories rise. 
To glad the pale dominion of the skies. 
Her lovely cheeks a pnre vermilion shed^ 
Like roses beautifully streak'd with red ; 90 

A flowery mead her well-tttm'd limbs disclose, 
Franght with the blnsbiog beaaties of the rose : 
But when she moved, in radiant mantle dress'd. 
Flowers half unveil'd adorn'd her flowing vest. 
And numerous Graces wantonM on her breast. 95 

The ancient sagres made a false decree. 
Who said, the Graces were no more than three ; 
When Hero smiles, a thousand graces rise, 
Sport on her cheek, and revel in her eyes. 
Such various beanties sure conspired to prove 100 
The priestess worthy of the queen of love. 
Thus as she shone superior to the rest. 
In the sweet bloom of youth and beauty dress'd^ 
Such softness tempered with majestic mien, 
The earthly priestess match'd the heavenly queen. 106 
The wondering crowds the radiant nymph admire. 
And every boson kindles with desire ; 
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Eager each lottgt, tmnaported witli htst ebanm^ 
To clasp the lonely Tirgin in bis arns ; 
Where'er she tomsy their eyes, their thoughts punae» 
They sigh, and send their sonls at erery Tiew. Ill 
Then thns soaae ardent youth hespoke the rest, 
Cast a fond look, and open'd all his breast :-^ 

* I oft at Sparta wondering have beheld 
Young maids contending in the Hated field ; 11& 

Sparta, that boasts the emulated prise 
Of fairest virgins, and of brightost eyes ; 
Yet ne'er till now beheld a nymph so fair» 
Such beauty blended with such graceful air : 
Perhaps (for sure immortal is her race) 130 

Bepeath the priestess Venus bides -a Grace. 
Aly dazzled eyes with constant gazing tira^ 
But my fond faney ever could admire* 
O ! make me^ Venus, partner of her bed, 
Though Fate that instant sttike the lover dead : 12S 
Let but my love the heavenly Hero crown» 
I on the goda will look superior down* 
Should you .this boon deny, O qneen ! decree. 
To bless my days, a nymph as fair as sbel* 

Thus spoke the general voice ; the train apart 130 
Conceal the wound deep rankHng in the heart. 
But when Leander saw the blooming fair. 
Love seized his soul instead of dumb despair ; 
Resolved the lucky moments to improve, 
He sought occasion to reveal his love ; 135 

The glorious prize determined to obtain. 
Or perish for those joys be could not gain* 
Her sparkling eyes, instilling fond desire. 
Entranced his soul, and kindled amorous fire. 
Such radiant beauty, like the pointed dart, 140 

With piercing anguish stings tiie unguarded heart :. 
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For on .the eye the wound is first impressed. 

Till by degrees it rankles in the breast. 

Kow hope ^and confidence invade his sonl ; 

Then fear and shame alternately control : 145 

Fear through his bosom thriird ; a conscions shame- 

Confess'd the passion which it seem'd to blame : 

Her beauties fix'd him in a wild amaze ; 

Love made; him bold, and not afraid to gaze. 

With step ambiguous^ and affected air, ISO 

The youth advancing faced the charming fair : • - 

Each amorous glance be cast, though form'd by art. 

Yet sometimes spoke the language of his heart; 

With nods and becks he kept the nymph in play,* 

And tried all wiles, to steal her soul away. 155 

Soon as she,saw the fraudful youth beguiled, 

Fair Hero, conscious of her beauty, sikiiled ; 

Oft in her veil conceal'd her glowing face, 

Sweetly vermilion'd with the rosy grace ; 

Yet all in vain to hide her passion tries, 100 

She owns it with her love-consenting eyes. 

Joy touoh'd the bosom of the gentle swain, • 

To find his love was not indulged in vain. 

Then, while he chid the tedious, lingering day, 

Down ta the west declined the solar ray ; • 165 

And dewy Hesper shone serenely bright. 

In shadowy silence leading on the night. 

Soon as he saw the dark involving shade. 

The embolden'd -youth approach^ the blooming maid ; 

Her lily hand lie seized, and gently press'd, 170 

And softly sigh'd the passion of his breast : 

Joy touchM the damsel, though she seem'd 

And soon, withdrew the lily hand he, seized. 

The youth perceived, through well dissembled 

A heart just yielding by consenting smil^f ; « • 17ft 
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Tlien to the tempU's last reeera conveyed 

The unreluctaat, unresisting maid : 

Her lovely feet, that seemed to lag behind, 

But ill concealed her voluntary mind. 

She feign'd resentment with^an angry look, 180 

And sweetly chiding, thus indignant spoke : — 

' Stranger, what madness has possessed thy brain, 
To drag me thus along the sacred fane ? 
Go — to yonr native habitation, go — 
^Tis quite* unkind to pull my garments so. 185 

Rieh are my parents : urge not here your fate. 
Lest their just vengeance you repent too late : 
If not of me, of Venus stand afraid, 
In her own lane soliciting a maid : 
Hence speed your flight, and Venus' ange^ dread ; 
<Tis bold aspiring to a virgin's bed.' 191 

Thus chid the maid, as maids are wont to do, 
And show'd her anger, and her fondness too : 
The wily youth, as thus the fair complain'd. 
Too weU perceived the victory was gain'd : 195 

For nymphs enraged the more complying prove, . . 
And chidings are the harbingers of love. 
He kiss'd her*snowy neck, her fragrant breast ; 
And thus the transport of his s<mi1 express'd : 

' O, lovely fair, in whom combined, are .seen 200 
The charms of Venus, and Minerva'a mien ! - 
For sure no virgin of terrestrial race > 
Can vie with Hero in the bloom of lace : 
I deem your lineage from the. gods above. 
And style- you daughter of Satumian Jove. 205 

Bless'd is the father from whose loins you sprung, 
Bless'd is the mother at whose breast you huug^ 
Bless'd, doubly bless'd, the fruitful womb that bore 
This heavenly form for mortals to adoxe. ... 
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' Yet, beauteoiui Hera, gmtti a loTer^a pnycr* ^0 
And to my wishes prore ms kind as fair : 
As Venus' prieatMs, juflt to Yeniis proye^ 
Nor shon the gentle offices of loYe* 
O let us, while the happy hour iaviies, 
Propitious, celebrate the nuptial rites, 216 

No maid cao serve in Gytherea*s fane ; 
Her eyes delight not in the virgin train. 
But would fair Hero secret rites explore. 
The laws of Veniis« and her pleasing lore. 
Those rites are practised in the bridal bed, t22Q 

And there must Hero, yet a maid* be led : 
Then, as you fear the goddess to offend. 
In me behold your husband and your friend^ 
Ordain'd by Cupid, greatest god above. 
To teach you all the mysteries of love ; 299 

As winged Mercury, with golden wand. 
Made Hercules, with distaff in his bandy 
To every task of Omphale submit; 
Thus Love, more powerful than the god of wit. 
Sent me to yon. 'Tis needless to relate 23Q 

The chaste Arcadian Atalanta's fitte ; 
Who from th' embraces of MiUmion fled. 
Her faithful lover, and the nuptial bed : 
But vengeful Venus caused the nymph to bum 
With equal flame, and languish in her tunu 290 

O let example warn you to revere 
The wrathful goddess, and yonr lover hear V 

Thus spoke ^e youth : his magic words eontrol 
Her wavering breast, and soften all her soul. 
Silent she stood, and, rapt in thought profound^ 240 
Her modest eyes were fix'd upon the ground : 
Her cheeks she hid, in rosy blushes dress'd. 
And veiled her lily shoulders with her vest : 
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On the rich floor, with Parian marble 

Her ninble foot inv^antary play'd. 1M5 

By secret ngoB a yielding mind is meant ; 

And silence speaks the willing maid's consenL 

Now had the wily god^s enrenomM dart 

Diffused the pleasing poison to her heart $ 

Leande/s Ibraiy instilling aa£t desire, SfiO 

Woo'd her pleased eyes, and set her soul on fire. 

While on the ground fair Hero fix'd her sight, 

Leander viewed, with exquisite delight, 

Her swelling breast, and neck as ivory white. 

At length her face with lovely blushes spread ^26ft 

She raised, and thus in sweet confusion said ; 

' Stranger, thy words such magic sounds eonreyy 
With soft compassion rocks would melt away. 
Who formed thy tongue with such persuasive art. 
To pour delightful ruin on the heart? 360 

Ah I tell me, who thus taught thee to explore 
My lone retirement on the Thracian shore ? 
Thy speech, though pleasing, flow'd to me in ▼ain : 
How can a stranger Hero's love obtain ? 
Should I in public give to thee my hand, 966 

My parents would forbid the nuptial band. 
And shouldst thou here in close concealment stay* 
Our secret passion would itself betray ; 
For soon the voice of scandal-preaching flune 
Th^ deed of silence would aloud proclaim. 970 

But, gentle youth, thy name, thy country tells. 
For mine, alas ! by thee are known too well. 
In yon high tower, which close to Sestos standa^ 
And all the roaring Hellespont commands^ 
With one attending damsel I remain ; fl75 

For so my parents and the Fates ordain 1 
No nymphs coeval to sweet music's aovnd 
Lead the smooth dance, or lightly heal the groond; . 
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But stormy srinds eternal' discord keep, 7^ 

And blustering bellow through the boundless deep.' 

Thus spoke the priestess, and, with modest grace» 
Conceal'd the new-bom beauties of her face ; 
For on her cheeks the roseate blush that hung 
Seem'd to condemn the language of her tongue. 

Meanwhile Leander feeds the hidden fire, 285 

Glows in each rein, and bums with fierce desire : 
But anxious doubt his musing breast alarms ; 
How shall he gain admittance to her charms ? 
Nor long he paused, for Love in wiles abounds, 
Well-pleased to heal the bosoms which he wounds : 
Twas he, whose arrows men and gods control, 291 
That healM Leander's love-^afSicted soul ;.* 
Who thus, while sighs upheaved his anxious breast, . 
The nymph with artful eloquence addressed : 

* For thee, dear object of my fond desire, 205 

I '11 cross the ocean, though it fiame with fire : 
Nor would I fear the billows' loud alarms, 
WMle every billow bore me to thy arms ; 
Unchecked, undaunted by the boisterous main. 
Tempestuous winds should round me roar in vain : 300 
But oft as Night her sable pinions spread, 
I through the storm would swim to Hero's bed : 
For rich Abydos is the home I boast. 
Not far divided from the Thracian coast. 
Let but my fair a kiqdly torch display, 905 

From the high turret, to direct my way ; 
Then shall thy daring swain securely glide, 
The bark of Cnpid, o'er the yielding tide. 
Thyself my .haven, and thy torch my guide : 
And, while I view the genial blaze afar, 310 

I '11 swim regardless of Bootes' car, 
Of fell Orion, and the northern wain. 
That never bsthtos his brightness in the main : 
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Thy star, more eminently bright' than tbey^ 

Shall lead the lover to his blissful bay. . 315 

Bat let the torch, O nymph diyinely fair ! 

My only safety, be thy only care ; 

Guard :well its light, when wintry tempests roar. 

And hoarse waves break tumultuous on the shore> 

Lest the dire storms, that .blacken all the sky, 320 

The flame extinguish, and the lover die. 

More wouldst thou know? Leander is my. name, 

The happiest husband of the fairest dame..' 

All but Leander now retired in rest, 
Love kept a ceaseless vigil in his breast. 325 

Silent he wander'd on. the winding shore. 
The deep resounded with tremendous roar : 
Wide o'er the foaming waves his anxious sight 
Explored the torch's love-proclaiming light : 
He little deem'd, alas ! its flame would prove . 330 
The blaze of death, though meant the torch, of love. 

Soon as fair Hero from her tower survey'd 
Th' horizon darkened in the sable. shade. 
The torch on high she fix'd ; its flames inspire 
Leander's bosom with the kindred fire : 335 

Quick through his frame the bright contagion ran, 
And with the glowing signal glow'd th' enamor'd man. 
But when he heard the hoarse-resounding roar 
Of thundering billows breaking on the shore, 
Aghast he stood, he shrunk, and thus address'd 340 
These words of courage to his trembling breast : 
- ' Ah cruel love ! whose wo the waves conspire ! 
The waves are water, but I burn with fire : 
Be bold, my heart, the foaming billows brave, . 
Nor fear the threatenings of the wintry wave. 345 

Fair Venus rose propitious from the main ; 
She calms the ocean's rage, and soothes the lover's 
pain.' 
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He fpoke, aad straight his lerely linbs nti'- 

dress'd, 
And folded ronad his bead the rarious rest ; 
Then dauntless plunging in the foaming tide, 890 

Dash'd with his arms th' intruding wares aside : 
Full in his view he kept the shining mark, 
Himself the pilot, passenger, and bark. 
While faithful Hero, to her promise true, 
Watoh'd on the turret every wind that blew ; 366 

Oft with her robe she screen'd the torch's blase 
From dangerous blasts that blew a thousand ways : 
Till the tired youth, on rolling surges toss'd, « 
Securely landed on the Sestian coast. 
Soon as she saw her lover safe on shore, 900 

Eager she ran, and led him to her tower. 
Welcomed with open arms her panting guest, 
And, sweetly smiling, to her bosom pressed : 
Then dumb with joy the shivering youth she led. 
Still wet and weary, to the genial bed ; 966 

Wiped his fair limbs, and fragrant oils applied 
To cleanse bis body from the oozy tide ; 
Then clasp'd him close, still panting, to her breast. 
And thus, with fond endearing words, addressed : 

* My life, my lover, thou hast suffered more 370 
Than fondest bridegroom e'er endured before ; 
Destined, alas I dread troubles to sustain. 
On the rough bosom of the briny main : 
Now let sweet joy succeed in sorrow's place, 
And lull thy labors in my warm embrace.' 975 

No youths witii measured dance the nuptials crown'd. 
Nor tuneftil hymn's congratulating sound : 
No bard invoked the heavenly queen witii prayer. 
To smile propitious on the wedded pair : 
No nuptial torch its golden lustre shed, 390 

Bright torch of Love, to grace the bridal bed ! 
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No lo Pae^aof musically mUg ; 

No greetiDif fMireuts hytneneals snug : 

But all WM gloom, and silence all aroand^ 

Instead of music^s love-inspiiing souod* 3SI5 

Beneath the eorert of the night eonceard. 

They tasted pleasures mataal faith had sealM* 

Bat DOW relentless Winter, that deforms 
With frost the ft>rest, and the sea with storms. 
Bade the wild winds o'er all the ocean reign, 890 

And raise the rapid whirlpools of the main. 
The hoarse wild winds ohey, and, with harsh sound, 
Roar o'er the snrfhce of the vast profound. 
Rouse from their heds the scattered storms that sleep 
In the dark caverns of the dreary deep : 396 

The tremhling sailor hears the dreadful roar. 
Nor dares the wintry turbulence explore. 
But drags his ressel to the safer shore. 

But thee, bold youth, no wintry storms restrain, 
Nor all the deathfal dangers of the main : 400 

For when thou saw'st the torches blaze from far, 
(Of nuptial bliss the bright prophetic star,) 
Thee not the furious tempest could control. 
Nor calm the glowing raptures of thy soul. 
Yet sure fair Hero, when the gloomy sky 405 

With gathering clouds proclaimed rough winter nigh. 
Without her lover should have pass'd the night. 
Nor from the tower, ill-omen'd, shown the light. ' 
But she, ah hapless ! burns with fond desire ; 
Tis Love inflames her, while the Fates conspire : 410 
The torch of death now giimmer'd from above. 
No more the gentle harbinger of love. 

'Twas night, and angry iGolus had hurlM 
The winds tempestuous o'er the watery world ; 
The bellowing winds with rage impetuous roar, 415 
And dash the Ibamiug billows on the «hore : 
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E'en then tbe youth, with pleasing visions fed, 
Glows with remembrftnce of the bridal bed ; 
And, while fierce tempests howl on erery side^ 
Floats on the bosom of the briny tide. 490 

Waves, roird on waves, in hideous heaps are driven, 
S weird into mountains, and upheav'd to' heaven : 
Bleak blasts, loud roaring, the vex'd ocean sweep, 
Foam the daah'd billows, and resounds* the deep. 
From every part the blustering terrors fly, 426 

Rage o'er the main, and battle in the sky : 
The growling thunder of the vast profound 
The rocks rebellow, and the shores rebound. 
Amidst the watery war, with toils oppress'd. 
Overwhelmed with billows, and in gulfs distressed, 430 
Leander oft with suppliant prayer implored 
The sea-sprung goddess, and old ocean's lord : 
Thee, Boreas, too, he summoned to his aid. 
Nor was unmindful of th' Athenian maid : 
But prayers are fruitless, and petitions vain ; 435 

Love must submit to what the Fates ordain. 
From wave to wave the hapless youth is toss'd, 
Now heaved on high, and now in whirlpools lost. 
His wearied feet no more his will obey. 
His arms hang useless, and forget to play. 440 

Borne on the surge supine, and void of breath. 
He drinks the briny wave, and draws in death. 
Thus while in fatal rage each wind conspires, 
Extinct at once the flame, and lover's fires, 
JPainting he sinks, and with the torch expires. 445 

While on the turret Hero mourn'd his stay, 
And, fondly sighing, chid his long delay. 
Perplexing anguish in her bosom rose. 
Nor knew her eyes the blessings of repose. 

Now rose the Morn^ in russet vest array'd, * 450 
Still from th' impatient fair the lover stay'd : 
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Watchful she stood, and cast her eyes around 

O'er the wide heach, and o'er the depths profound, 

Haply to spy her lover, should he stray. 

The lig^ht extinguished, 'midst the watery way : 455 

But when she saw him breathless on the sand, 

Stretch'd, ghastly pale, by Death's relentless hand. 

She shriek'd aloud ; and from her throbbing breast 

Rent the gay honors of her flowery vest ; 

Then from the tower her beauteous body cast, 460 

And on her lover's bosom breath'd her last : 

Nor could the Fates this faithful pair divide ; 

They lived united, and united died. 
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Lycophron, to whom this poem has- generally 
been ascribed, was the son of Sodeus the gram- 
marian , and born at Chalets in Eubcea. He was 
the author of many tragedies, of which nothing has 
reached us but the names ; and of aeveral satirical 
and critical compositions, of which a few fragments 
are quoted by Athennus. These productions 
caused him to be held in such estimation at the 
oourt of Ptolemy Philadelphus, that he was one of 
the seven poets who were honored with the title of 
The Pleiades ; though for this distinction he was 
probably not a little indebted to the flattering ana- 
grams which he ctimposed on the names of his 
royal patron and the queen Arsinoe, deriving the 
one from hooey, and saying of the other, that 
she was * a violet of Juno.' These are almost the 
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only particulars of his life which are related by 
Suidas ; and we are left to collect from two verses 
of Ovid that his death was occasioned by an arrow. 
There is, however, internal evidence in the poem 
which seems to prove that the Prophecies of Cas- 
sandra are not indebted for their origin to Lyco- 
phron of Chalcis; for, till Greece became a Ro- 
man province, it is by no means probable that the 
national vanity of a Greek would have allowed 
him toi mention any nation but his own as above 
ail others celebrated in war ; still less can we sup- 
pose that one whose recorded flatteries have been 
noticed above, would have thus insisted on their 
pre-eminence in the court of a powerful sovereign, 
a successor of Alexander the Great. But the 
question does not rest solely on hypothesis ; for the 
passage, in which universal empire is attributed to 
the descendants of Romulus and Remus, seems to 
be completely decisive. It was not, however, in 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus that the Ro- 
mans could be said to have obtained the ^le 
power and dominion over the earth and sea. On the 
contrary, that prince had already sat on the throne 
of Egypt for five-and*twenty years, when Duil- 
lius engaged -the Carthaginians in- the four hundred 
and ninety-fourth year' of the city, and, first of all 
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the Roman commanders, was honored with a naval 
triumph. ' Nor was it till after the succession of 
Euergetes that Hamilcar caused his son Hannibal 
to swear on the altar eternal enmity to Rome ; at 
which period so far was the empire from being 
consolidated, that it was still destined to see a vic- 
torious army lay waste its territories, and to con- 
tend not for glory, but for .existence. These con- 
siderations induce us to refuse to thb poem that 
antiquity which it claims : and as we learn from 
the eighth book of the Chiliads of Tzetzes, that 
there were several grammarians of the name of 
Lycophron, it is possible that a similarity in that 
particular may have caused the author of * Cassan- 
dra' to be confounded with the poet of Chalcis. 
. Darkness is placed by Burke among the sources 
of the sublime ; and though he may be mistaken 
as to the cause of that sublimity, we shall scarcely 
deny the effect, when we find ham supported by 
the high authority and sanction of Virgil.. The 
sensations which are produced on our minds, by 
the absence of light, are perhaps analogous to those 
which we feel when that mode of writing, meta- 
phorically termed obscure, prevents the formation 
of distinct ideas, and sets no limits to our concep- 
tions of power. Even Johiison, who was so fond 
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of lubjecdiigp poetry to the test of a severe aMJjraw,' 
iillowa that aa image may he mrdefised mkboiit 
being incorreet, and that it is aoBietiiiies aliovrable 
to a poet ^ to. hover over the abyss of mdeal Ta»- 
cancy/ Let us then, before we cond^niiii that ob<f 
seurity which pervades the oracles of the daughter 
of Priam, examiiie whether a stronger li^t might 
not destroy the grandeur consequent to sopematu- 
ral impulse, and, by leaving nothing to the inutgin- 
nation, be calcukited for but a wsak impresidon on 
the memory. The priests who presided at the 
shrines of Delphi and Dodona were obliged to cmi- 
oeal their impostures from the multitude, by-mya* 
teriotts pfarsses, and studied ambiguity : this iieces* 
sity gave rise to the idea that obscurity and pro«- 
phecy were of necessity connected, nor are poets 
ever among the first to discu'd a reigning supfjrstiw 
tion. Hence the names of animals are appropriated 
by those persons who are supposed to resemble 
them in disposition ; for simile would be too tran* 
quil, and even metaphor too cold for the dictates 
of inspiration. The hero is not compared to the 
lion, but is himself represented as falling on the 
herds; the love-sick maid bebonoies a dove; the 
ravisher is invested with the talons of an eegle ; 
and the selfish and sanguinary monarch is iavaria-. 
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bly personated by a boar. This is the constant 
practice of all writers of prophecy, real or ficti- 
tious ; we meet with it at every step, whether we 
listen to the ravings of Cassandra, sympathise with 
the patriotism of the Cambrian bard, or meditate 
on the sublime visions of Isaiah. Nor is it by 
these arts of composition alone that the author of 
this monodram has labored to escape from the 
trammels of common speech, but, taught by Ho- 
mer that the gods use not the language of men, he 
has selected words from the storehouse of anti- 
quity, and raised his diction by whatever phrase, 
invented or antiquated, deserved to be adopted or 
revived. If, not to lose intirely this characteristic 
of the poem, expressions bearing the stamp of time 
have occasionally been introduced into the follow- 
ing lines, it is hoped that none have become so ob- 
solete as not easily to be intelligible; for there can- 
not be a greater absurdity than that a translation 
should stand in need of a glossary, or, in other 
words, should itself require to be translated. 



CASSANDRA. 



ARGUMENT. 

Cassandra, the daughter of Priam and Keouha, having re- 
ceived the gift of prophecy from Apollo, repeatedly fore- 
told the heavy calamities which shortly awaited the Trojan 
city. Her infatuated countrymen, however, turned a deaf 
ear to her admonitions ; and, far from endeavoring to avoid 
their impending doom, not only regarded her as insane, hut 
also induced her father to place her under the control of a 
keeper, who, in this poem, relates to his master the predic- 
tions which she had just delivered ; in which the Trojan 
princess commences with historical reminiscences, of the 
earliest times, and descends afterwards to the reign of 

. Alexander the Great. 



Mark then my words, for I will speak, O king. 
Though long the task, and tedious be the'toil ; 
For not with sweet and soothing blandishment 
Flow'd from the maiden's lips the gentle stream 
Of oracles benign, but sounds of wo 5 

Burst dreadful, as she chew'd the laurel leaf, 

1 The first twenty-nine lines of the poem are spoken by the 
guard, appointed by Priam to watch over Cassandra, in his 
own person. 

> 6 Before the priests delivered their oracles they were ac- 
customed to chew the leaves of the laurel ; which tree, from 
being sacred to Apollo, was supposed to communicate inspi- 
ration. 
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And ever and anon, like the black Sphinx, 

Pour'd the full tide of enigmatic song. 

All shalt thou hear, which memory can retain, 

And through th' obscure of prophecies explore 10 

Thine uncouth way ; for now the barriers yield, 

And o'er th'^ enchanted ground mine eager soul 

Starts like a steed, and wings her rapid flight. 

The morn had left thy brother's bed, the couch 
Of aged Tithon, near to Cerne's isle, 15 

And o'er the misty mountain tops had flown 
Jocund, upborne on Pegasean wing ; 
The busy crew their moorings had unloosed. 
And heaved their heavy anchors from the saud : 
And now th' Idean daughters of the grove . 20 

Spread their white wings athwart the Hellespont, 
Walking with insect feet upon the waves 
Beyond Calydna's isle ; their swelling sails. 
White as the plumage of the crane, were fiird 
With breezes issuing from the stormy north : 25 

When, phrensied as a moon-struek Bacohanal, 

7 The Sphinx is called black, probably from the darkness 
and obscurity of her enigmas. 

l5 Tithonus was son of Laomedon by Khceo or Strymo, and 
consequently half-brother to Priam. 

The situation of Cerne is variously laid down by diffe- 
rent authors : some, with Nonnus, place it in the east ; Dio- 
nysius, in his Geographioal Poem, speaks of it as lying to* 
wards the south ; and Eustatbius, in his Commentary, tells us 
that by some it was supposed to be far to the west : Lyco- 
phron speaks of it as near to the residence of Aurora, and, 
consequently, must have imagined it to lie east of Phryipa. 

20 Cassandra is represented as standing on the hills of Ate, 
near Troy, and gasing on the ships in which Paris was about 
to set sail from Phrygia. These galleys are called * daughters 
of Ida,' from being built of wood felled on that mountain. 
From the number of their banks of oars they are compared to 
centipedes. 

23 The CalydnB are two small islands near Teaedos, acQOid* 
ing to Strabo. 
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Cassandrii wander'd upon Ate's hills. 

Hills crowned with thousand herds, and pour'd alond 

Presaging sounds, and prophecies of wo. 

Ah I lackless nurse ! enwrapp'd in ruddy flame 90 
Then when the Idon, sprung from triple night, 
Steer'd his dark pine across th' ^Egean wave. 
And hid a host within her hollow ^omb : 
Who feaiiless leap'd into the cavern'd jaws 
Of the sea-^monster, through the black abyas 36 

Cleaving his bloody way ; whose shadowy locks, 
Singed in the flameless furnace, wave no more : 
Who dyed his bands in infant blood, the peat 
And fell pollution of my native towers : 
Who 'gainst his stepdame's deathless bosom wing'd 40 
^e iron shaft ; and, wrestling with his sire; 

30 Cassandra breaks forth into a lamentation on the mise* 
ries of Troy : for, previous to the rape of Helen, Hercules bad 
invaded Fhrygia, and burnt the metropolis. He is said to 
have sprung from ' triple Night,' beoause Jupiter retarded the 
rising of the sun for three nights, while, under the foim of 
Amphitryo, he slept with his mother Alcmena. 

34 After Neptune, with the assistance of Apollo, had erected 
the walls of Troy, Laomedon refused to pay them the stipu- 
leted reward; which so inoensed the former, that he seofc 
aniong the Phrygians a monster of the sea, whose wrath was 
only to be appeased by the daily sacrifice of a virgin. When 
the lot fell on one of the three daughters of Phenodamaa, he 
persuaded the people to anbstitote Hesione, the daughter of 
the king ; but Hercules leaped down tiie throat of the nioer 
eter, and destroyed kim. In performing this exploit he lest 
his hair, which was burnt by the violence of the internal heaS. 

38 When Hercules, after dragging up Cerberus to light, re- 
turned to the city of Thebes, in a paroxysm of madness 
breught on him by Juno, he murdered bis wife Megore, and 
his own children, conceiving them to be those of Lycna. 

40 Hercules, as we are told by Homer, woanded his step- 
awther Jano in the breast. 

41 Hereules established the Olympic games near Elia, and 
there wrestled with his father Jupiter, who was thence caUed 
The Wrestler. The moantain near which the games were ee- 
lehnted wes feansvly ealled the hill of Csenna etSatarn. 
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(Fast by the rocks of Cronus, where the tomb 
Of earth-born Ischenus, gigantic birth. 
Rears its cold marble, whence the coarser starts,) 
Twined round his limbs the sinewy strength of arm: 45 
Who slew the fiend, that, frowning on the wave. 
Guards all the narrow pass where billows roll 
Between Ausonian regions and the shores 
Of Trinacris, where, from the sea-beat rocks, 
■She feasts upon the scaly shoals, and laughs 50 

At Death, and Hades' impotent domain : 
For on the vivifying pile her sire 
Heap'd high her limbs, and waved the burning torch. 
Kindling the bright resuscitating flame : 
Whom nor with sword, nor shield, nor massive 
mail, 55 

The dead subdued, and gave again to view 
The dark pavilions and the glooms of hell. 

Ah ! luckless nurse ! again I see thee burnt 
By stem Pelides' son ; while from the bones 
Of Pelops, rescued from the flames, inurn'd 00 

43 Ischenas was son of an earth-horn giant, and devoted 
himself to death, that his country might be relieved from 
famine. 

46 Heronles slew Scylla', the daughter of Phorcys ; but her 
father placed her on the funeral pile, and, when the flames 
had purified her limbs from all mortal admixture, restored 
her to life and immortality. She was afterwards ohanged into 
a rock, between Italy and Sicily, which island was called Tri- 
nacris, from its three promontories. 

56 Hercules is said to have been subdued by ' the dead,' 
because the poisoned robe he received from Dejanira was 
dipped in the blood of the dead Nessus ; and to have de- 
scended a second time to the shades below, because during 
his life he bad gone thither to drag up Cerberus. 

68 It was declared by an oracle that Troy should not be 
taken till there were brought against it, Ist, the son of Achil- 
les ; Sdly, the bones of Pelops ; and 3dly, the arrows of Her- 
eules. These last are called the shafts of Teutarus the Scy- 
thian, because he was the instructor of Hercules in archery. 
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Beside Letrina, springs the smouldering fire; 

And swift from Teutarus' elastic bow 

Fly winged shafts, and clangs the Scythian steel ! 

This shall the jealous nymph revealy^iyl send, 
Savaged by woes, her love-begotten child ; 65 

Shall think upon her widow'd couch, and loathe 
The traitorous bridegroom and the foreign bride ! 
But looking, loving, when she sees her lord 
Groan with no med'cinable wound, and lie 
Pierced' by those shafts, which to the plume were 
dyed 70 

In giants' blood, down from the battlements, 
Down shall she leap, and, frantic with remorse. 
Breathe out her soul upon, his heaving limbs. 

Again I mourn thee, and again : for, lo ! 
As swells the conquering flame before the wind, 75 
Soon shalt thou see the lance's lurid gleam. 
And blazing palaces, and dying men ! 

Again I mourn thee ! Fire shidl wrap the tomb 

61 Letrina is a town of Elis, in which the bones of Pelops 
were baried. 

64 CEnone, with whom Paris lived before he deserted her 
for Helen, was so incensed at his conduct, that she sent her 
son Corythus to give assistance to the Grecian armies : but 
when she saw her perfidious husband transfixed by the arrows 
of Philoctetes, which inflicted incurable wounds, and found 
that her skill in medicine (of which she boasts in the Episties 
of Ovid) was of no avail, she threw herself headlong from a 
tower, or, according to some authors, strangled herself. 

71 When the giants wa^ed war against Heaven, the gods 
found it necessary to call in the assistance of Hercules, who 
slew some by his arrows, while Jupiter destroyed others by 
his lightning. To these weapons Philoctetes succeeded. 

78 Cassandra prophesies that fire shall destroy the tombs of 
her ancestors, and, amongst others, that of Dardanus the son 
of Electr^, who was a daughter of Atlas ; which Dardanus, 
during the deluge of Deucalion, saved himself in a boat com- 
posed of the hides of beasts, and passed into Phrygia from 
Samothrace, leaving the cave of Zerynthus, which was sacred 
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Of him, the ton of tiie Atlantic nymph, 

Who round his lionbg in?<dved the leathern spoil, 80 

Bornq on his anlile bark, and rode the wavee 

Of shoreless sea9, alone» aa when the boar, 

The tusky king, in solitary pride 

Fares by the Danau ; thence from Saiis^ heights 

Swam like the bird, who round Rithymna's atoiq^ 80 

Dips her white wings in the salt ooEe» and stear'-d 

From the ZerynUiian cave of Hecate« 

What time Jove spread the sluices of the skies 

In wild uproar : Earth heard the billows break 

About her, and above ; high palaces 90 

Came craabing down ; and the pale sons of man 

Swam, and saw death in every swelling wave : 

On fruits, and acorns, and the growth of gvapes, 

Sea-monaters batten'd : e'en upon that couch 

Where Luxury had languished, cumbrous forms, 96 

Dolphins, and ores, wallowed nnwieldily. 

I see the Gryphon spread his leathern wiogSy 
And mount upon the sharp winds of the north. 
To pounce the Dove, whom erst the snowy Swan 
Engendered, walking on the wave, what time 100 

Around the sacred secundines of gold 
Gleam'd the pure whiteness of the oircling shelL 

to Hecate, and Saus, whioh some call a promontorf of Thrace, 
others an Ultnd, but which the commentator on Nioander, 
cited by Potter, affiant to have been a monntaia of Samo* 
thrace, whioh waa also sometimea called Saiia. 

85 Rithynma was a town in Crete. The ahorea on nHiich 
it was built a'bounded with aea-gulls, and other manna birds* 

97 The raviahar of Helen is here apFropriately denominated 
' tiie gryphon,' a fabled animal, said to have the head «id 
paws of a lion, and the wings of an eagle. 

99 By the Swan ia meant Jupiter, who asaomed that foMi 
in order to deceive Leda> and thns became the father of Helen, 
who was produced from an egg* She is oalled a Dove^ fion 
her resembling, in amorous pcopenaities, that bird, whicdi 
eaBseecated to Venas. 
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Down tlM» steep paM hnd At^henMian Way 
I see thee fttte, tto ttore on nrral eafes 
Ifktient, or rural jpyn \ Ad more on beigbts 105 

Of wood-crown'd Ida Shalt thOtt stand the jtld^ 
Of rival beanty, bttt by Laas' towers 
Steer on, and shoot by the Malean rock ; 
For fields, and fleecy Hock's, and berded kiae. 
And fragrant berbag«, and terrestrial oar, 110 

A bark shall bear tbee to the double pass 
And Gythian plains, wbere to the yielding sand 
The crooked teeth shall bind tbine hollow pine, 
And winds no longer rex thy folded sail. 
On the soft beifer wolf-^llk^ shalt thon spring 1X6 

Witb eager joy *. she reckless shall desert 
Her orphan dores ; and e'en naat e r n d love 
With waving band shall beekon baek in vain 
The flying prey, who to the net shall rt!sb, 
Seared by the flutterings of the scarlet plnme : liiO 
And on the beachy verge of the salt sea 
Shall bum the fatiings of the ^ook t» tiiose 

• 

103 The Aehtnrttsian Way was n^ar the ptomontorv of T«- 
narus, leading to Lacedsemon. Near to it was situated a cave, 
by which Hetcnles is said to hare retaraed firom the infernal 
regions. 

loe M^ft is a promontory, and Lss, or Laas, a city of La- 
eonia* 

110 By lbs ' terrestrisl oar* is meant a eom*'van. 

111 ' Tht doubla pass* here denotes two passes in tha 
ttomitaias of Laconla. Oythitnn was a town and haibor in 
the same eonntry, according to 9trabo and Polybios. 

115 H«len is alluded to by the term * heifbr.' 

117 Hermione and Iphirenia: bnt most atithots agree ia 
giving to Helen only one aanghter, Hermione, who was mar^ 
ried to Neoptolemos. 

IfO It was cnstomsry among the ancients to catch deer hy 
gradaally inclosing them with ropes, on which were tiad 
scarlet feathers : by this contrivance ibay were so nmch teiri> 
Had, as to be ptevented from brealring through. 

122 Helen, terrified by a dream, sacrifteed to Lencodkea 
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» 

Of ocean nymphs who bid soft airs of heaven 

Pant on the joyous o^ean. Thou sbalt run 

Beyond Scandea and the jutting crags 125 

Of iEgilus, and, gazipg on thy prey, 

Laugh loud, and joy in thy successful toils ; 

Bathing thy soul in love, where, in his isle. 

The dragon monarch rear'd his blended form. 

But, ah ! no more thy bafflecl arms shall press 130 

The bright^hair'd nymph, but clasp unto thy breast 

The cold embrace, the visionary joy, 

Ghost of departed love, shade of a dream. 

For he (who wedded the Pblegrean maid, 

On whose dark brow ne'er sits the smile of joy, 135 

Down whose stern cheek ne'er rolls the tear of wo» 

Who fled from stormy Thrace, unto the shores 

Where Nile redundant with expanded wings 

Broods on the bedded foison, not with steeds. 

Nor painted ships careering o'er the main, 140 



and the sea nymphs, then fled with Paris to Eg3rpt, (or was 
driven thither by a storm, according to Herodotus,) passing 
^gilus, a promontory of Peloponnesus, and Scandea, a port 
of Cythera. 

129 Ericthonius, king of Attica, bad the feet of a dragon: 
from him the Athenians were styled Ericthonii. 

ISO Lycophron attributes to Proteus this substitution of a 
phantom in place of Helen : Euripides ascribes it to Juno. 
Lycophron tells us that Paris was not deprived of his prize 
till he had effected his purpose in the island of Salamis : but 
both agree in asserting that the son of Priam brought with 
him to Troy, not Helen, but a risionary resemblance. 

134 Proteus, the son of Neptune, came from Egypt into 
Thrace, and there married Torone, an inhabitant of Phlegra. 
By her he had two sons, Polygonus and Telegonus, who gave 
such offence to their father by their cruelty to stra^ers, that 
he asked and obtained of Neptune that the Earth might ftf- 
ford him a passage through her bowels &om Pallene to Egypt. 
When his sons were afterwards slain by Hercules, he dis- 
played neither joy, becausQ he was their father, nor grief, 
because he execrated their wickedness. 
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But through - th' obttcure . aod cayeraM .gjloom of 

earth . 
Wound as a mole his UQcouth way,.an,d heard 
The waves of ocean roar abore bis head ; 
What time he cursed his murderous progeny, 
And pour'd unto his sire the prayer, that then 145 
Those plains he might regain, from whence he came 
Far as the nurse of the gigantic brood, 
Far as Pallene's desolated shore,) 
He, just as Guneus, whom the sons of men 
Justest extol, by sacred Themis led, . 1^ 

Ichnean piaid, high arbitress of right. 
Shall seize thy wapton bride, and drive thee far 
From the soft cooings of thy billing dove : 
For not the loves of Antheus, nor the guests 
Who pour'd on Lycos' and Chimnreus' tomb ^ 1^ 

' 146 Eastathins, in his Commentary on Dionysius, says that 
Pallene is a town of Thrace, and also a triangular peninsula, 
formerly inhabited by giants. 

149 It is for his justice that Proteus is compared to Guneus, 
who was renowned for that virtue throughout Arabia : and 
who, according to the scholiast, was sent by Semiramis to as- 
sist the Babylonians against banditti. 

151 We learn from Strabo that Themis was styled Ichnsan, 
from Ichnae, a city of Thessaly. She is ^so called Ichnsan 
by Dfodorus and Homer. 

154 Antheus, the son of Antenor, was much beloved by 
Paris, by whom he was accidentally slain while Menelaus was 
at Troy. Paris, dreading the anger of Antenor, fled to Sparta, 
and became in his turn the guest of the husband of Helen, 
but violated the rites of hospitality, and disreearded the obli- 
gations contracted by partakine of his salt, which among the 
ancients was considered sacred, and without which no sacri- 
fice was ever undertaken; whence Lycophron gives it the 
epithet of hallowed.' Among the Arabians salt is the symbol 
of hospitility ; and when they would express the greatest ab- 
horrence and detestation, they say of a man that he is ' a 
bread and salt traitor.' 

155 Lycus and Chimsereuswere sons of Prometheus, and 
buried at -Troy: -when afrenrards a famine oppressed the 
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1*heir dftrk llbAtknM, nor th6 httllow'd salt 

Of earth-encircling Neptune, nor the rites 

Of hospitable Jo^e, eonld more thy sottl. 

Stern as the bear which nursed in Ida's woods 

Thine infaaey, fit nttrtnre ibr fit child : 160 

Wherefore all joyless shalt thou strike the lyre, 

Trilling irain chords and bootless melodies, 

And pour the fruitless tear, when thou shalt matl: 

Thy native towers, wbich erst the son ofJore 

Mantled in mddy flattie, and in thine arms 196 

£ttbrace the fleeting shade of her who hears 

Pleuronian Maenad, for whose beauteous form 

Five times the bridal torch shall shed around 

Its saffron light of lore ; for so the Fates, 

Ancient of days, dread davghters of the main, 170 

Have stampM their web, and ratified her doout. 

Sptrtans, an oracle eommanded then to send a deputation to 
Pory gia tor the purpose of sacrificing at their toxbbs : in cckqi^' 
Oaence, Menelans pame to Troy, and returned with FanB to 
LacedaBmonk 

159 Paris, while an infant, was exposed in the forests of 
Ida, where some authors asse^ him to have been nursed by a 
she-bear. 

167 Pleuron is a town of Peloponnesus, whence Helen is 
Called Pleuronian : but Pausanias tells us that Pleuron was 
the grandfather of Leda, and that his descendants bore his 
name as a patronymic. Helen is styled a Mainad, or priestess 
of Bacchus, from her frantic conduct, 

168 Lycophron» in the following verses, particularises ^bo 
five husbanos of Helen ; in which enumeration he confoaada 
tiie shadow with the substance: for if her image went to 
Troy, she cannot with propriety be said to have espoused 
I)eiphobus« 

169 The Fates are said by Orpheus and Hesiod to be danafa- 
ters of Night, because their decrees are hidden from mortals : 
by Lycoplu'on they are called children of the Ooean, either 
because to water was ascribed the^ production of every thing, 
or perhaps from their cruelty and inexorability. The ancioBts 
in general seem to have imagined that mankind were su^ect 
to a blind and unalterable destiny ^ though Cleaathss iaoul* 
cates the absolute freewill of mam 
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Two eaglas. t tooping from tbe cloii4i» tball mm^ 

The trembling bird, and Bwoop upon tbeir pvoy* 

A scion next, who blostomt from tbe reotg 

Wbich sprout bj Cancus' immortal stream, 175 

Or Afric Plynos, sprung from Cretan seed, 

Sball twine bis branching honors round her limbe ; ' 

Whose kindred blood in dreadful banquet quaffed 

Erinnys, mistress of tbe mystic sword. 

Queen of tbe fields of Enna, and entomVd 180 

Tine shoulder, soon with ivory white to glean : 

But youth again illumed bis cheek, agsin 

He rose to light and life; strong passion emsed 

Erectbeus, monarch of tbe main, he snatcb'd 

His prize, and bore to Letrimnan plains, 188 



172 Thesem tnd Paiit, who ere catted eagles, {torn, httring 

each earned off Helen. 

174 Menelaua ia said to sprine from branches floriahing by 
CaricQS, a rirer of Laconia, andt Plynos, a city of Africa, be- 
cause Hippodamia, the mother of his father Atreue by Pelope 
tbe Laconian, was descended from Atlas tbe African. Atreus 
married Aerope, the grand-daughter of Minos king of Crete ; 
for which reason Menelaus is called * half a Cretan/ and ' a 
barbarian/ because Tantalus, the father of Pelops, came into 
Greeoe from Lydia, aocording to Pindar; according to others, 
from Phrygia or Paphlagonia. 

178 pelops was slain bv his fether Tantalus, and serred up 
at a banquet of tbe gods, but was afterwards restored to life ; 
and a shoulder of ivory given to him by Jupiter, replaced that 
which had been eaten by Ceres. 

179 Ceres is called Erinnys by Calliinacbus. £nns is that 
plain of Sicily where 

Proserpine, gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Die 
Was gathered.— MiLTOK. 

IM Pelops, after his resuscitation, was carried off by Nep* 
time Erectheus to tbe plains of Letrina in Elis, there to eon* 
tend with OSnomaus, who had promised his dau^ter Hippo* 
damia to whoever «euld conquer him in the chariot-race, but 
annexed to his challenge an express eonditioa that his eon* 
petitory if rwqaishedi should be pat to death. 
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(Where Molpis rears on high' bis marble form,. 
Molpis, whose blood to Jove ethereal fiow'd,) 
There on the course the gnilty lover slew 
The guilty father of the fair ; such wiles, 
Such impious arts, such stibtleties of death, 190 

Th' unhallow'd son of Cadmilus disclosed ; 
Disclosed to his own ruin ; for he drank 
The wave Myrtoan, and the bitter stream, 
Whelm'd in his Watery sepulchre. What now 
Avails that flying o'er the dusty plain, 196 

Swift Psylla whirl'd the rattling chariotry, 
Or fleet- Harpinna, borne on harpy wings ? 

The fourth, the' brother of the ravening hawk, 
Shall wed the arhining mischief; loud acclaim 
In supple wrestlings and in sinewy force 200 

Shall hail him' conqueror of the second prize. 
Round her the fifth, in dream-created joys, 
Shall clasp his visionary arms, whose bride, 
Gytaean Maenad, on the stranger forms 

. 186 Molpis was a noble youth of Elis, who devoted himself 
to death, in obedience to an oracle, that his country might be 
relieved from excessive drought. The gratitude of bis fellow- 
citizens erected a temple to Jupiter the God of rain, and 
placed in it a statue of their benefactor. 

188 Pelops conquered by the treachery of Myrtilus the 
charioteer, who removed the iron linch-pins from the naves 
of his master's chariot- wheels, and substituted wax in their 
room. 

191 M^rrtilus was the son of Mercury, who was adored -by 
the Boeotians under the name of Cadmilus. 

196 Deiphobus became the husband of Helen after the death 
of Paris, having gained the victory in the games instituted by 
Priam on that occasion. Deiphobus was considered a8,in« 
fdrior only to Hector, whence he is said to bear off the second 
prize of strength. Paris is called a hawk, in allusion to the 
rape of Helen. 

90S Achilles dreamed that he was married to Helen ; and 
Cassandra prophesies that in process of time he shall marry 
Medea, who fled with Jason from Cytsea, a oity of Colchis« . 
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Shall g^aze with frantic eyes ; son of the sire 206 

Who, flying from QBnone, ponr'd the prayer, 
Nor pour'd in vain ; striedght, from the genial earth 
Blackening with insect swarms innumerable, 
Rose the tall troops of marshall'd myrmidons 
In serried files, or goodly front of war I 210 

Son of the sire who snatch'd him from the flames 
Where six had left their infant lives in fire. 

The perfumed youth, retracing all his way. 
Shall rouse the wasps, thick clustering in their cells. 
E'en as a boy who wraps in smoky steams 215 

The wing'd swarms, sons of the peopled air. 

Whence is that heifer ? whence upon her brow 
Pour they those floods of libatory wine ? 
Red to the winds shall flow her fated blood ! 
What ! though enwomb'd within the sacred shrine 226 

206 Peleas, having accidentally killed his brother Phocu8» 
and being consequently compelled to fly from the island (£- 
none or Ulnopia, which afterwards took the name of ^gina 
the daughter of Asopus, intreated of Jupiter to raise him up 
to army, with which to supply the place of those attendants 
whom he had lost : the deity granted his prayer, and caused 
a swarm of ants to assume the human form. The men so pro- 
duted were called myrmidons, from the Greek word signiiying 
an ant. 

211 MeursiuB has produced a passage from the scholia on 
Homer, which tells us that Thetis, incensed at having been 
compelled to marr^ a mortal, destroyed six of her children, 
by tnrowing them into the flames as soon as born ; but that 
the seventh was saved by Feleus, who named him Achilles. 
]3ut this is contrary to Homer himself, who makes Achilles 
say that Thetis had no other child. 

213 Paris is intended by the ' perfumed youth' who, re- 
turning to Troy with Helen, roused the Greeks, who are 
iityled * wasps.' to follow and regain her. 

217 Iphigenia, whom the Greeks would have sacrificed at 
Aulis, in order to appease Diana and procure a favorable wikid ; 
but the goddess substituted a hind. The boy, with whom 
Lyeopfaron tells us she was pregnant, was Neoptolemus. 
Other authors, however, afisert him to have been the son of 
Achilles by Deidamia. 



Qf her cha»jk« body f«aI tli« dwifM lioy» 
Whom stwn »rbitrenieftt of w«r nha^\ s43rie I 

I^ong 'mid the Sftlmydeaitn wAvea oIiaU seek 
Her hapleat bridegroom. And i^mU waste the bofurs> 
The tediouB bours* within tht wbitening iaie, t295 

Where feebly tbr<^i}gb the mtfiah Celtuf flows ( 
And 9gM of rerolring yoara revere 
' The Bridegroott'f Coitne' upon tho founding «]Mire» 
There wUore h« wept hi* fruitleas learoh, and tigk^dy 
R9II of bis regal apoosah i but the nymph, S30 

'Jttong lustral urnt tiod aacrificia) tteama, 
Shall blow the flames whicb ronnd the caldroa blaia 
Of Hadea, boiling from th' abyw , and atill 
With frequent eorpst a glut its sable jaws. 

Thus shall be wander oai the Scythian sbore^ 236 
For five long years shall wander wearily^ 
While thick round Saturn's marble altar swann 
The thronging hosts, and view, devour'd in death* 

223 Achilles, aftsr the diiappearsuQe of Iphigsnia, sought 
for her in Scytbia, and. not aucc^dins, dwelt long in the 
island Leoce, or White IsU» whiQh was afterwards caUsd tha 
Insula Achillaa. Sahnydessua ia a riyer of Thrace^ whicb 
falls into an inlet of the Euxine, and giyea to it the sams of 
the Salmydesian sea. 

2S6 Celtaa is the name of a lake connected with the nprtham 
parts of the Eoxin^, 

S2B The scholiast on Dumysius tells ua that on the ahoraa 
of Scy thia waa abroad strand called < the Coorae of Achillea:' 
it is a peninsula near the mouth of the Boryatbenea, the abapa 
of which is compared by Pliny to a sword. 

230 Iphigenia was pnestesa of Diana in Scythiai and coa« 
palled to sacrifice to the goddeaa all atrangera who were eaat 
on the ahorea. But all these storiea are contrary to HoaMur* 
who makes Agamemnon, during the aiege of Troy » propose to 
Achillea to marry his dwighter Iphigenia, or, aa she ia there 
called, Iphianaaaa. 

2S8 While the Greeks were sacrificing, a aerpent waa seea 
to steal to a nest, and devour nine birds, and lastly their bm>- 
tber. This prodigy was interpreted to mean that Troy should 
resist for nine years, and be taken in tl\e tenth* 



The flattertng mother And the caUaw yoang. 

An oath ! an oath! they have an oath in heaTea 1 
Soon shall their tail he apread, and in their hands 341 
The strong oar qoivering qleave the reflnent wave ; 
While son^s, and hymns, and carols jubilant 
Shall charm the rosy god> to whom shall lisei 
tlife from Apollo's Delphic shrine, the smoka 216 
Of numerous holocausts :. well pleased shall hear 
Enorches, where the high-hung taper^s light 
Gleams on his dread carousals^ and when forth 
The savage rashes on the corny field 
Mad to destroy, shall bid his vines entwist 250 

His sinewy strength, and harl him to the ground. 

I see the long and linked ohaia of woes 
Ripplipg the deep, and drawing pn my Troy 
Wide-wasting storms, and deluges of flame I 

Oh ! ne'er had Cadmus on the heachy verge 9d5 
Of Issa thee engendered ; thee, the fourth 
From giant Atlas ; thee, who to the Greeks 
Shalt prophesy of wars and victories, 
Prylis, aod teach thy kindred blood to flow ! 



240 The auitora of Helen boasd thsmselves by an oath to 
maistaia in the possession of her wbosasoever she should 
choose to be her husband. They afterwards renewed their 
ensagement while the fleet lay wind-bound at AuUs. 

94d Agamemnon sacrificed to Bacchus in the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, where those deities were jointly woi« 
shipped. 

34^ Enorches is a name of Bacchus, who, in return for the 
sacrifices of Agamemnon, overthrew his enemy Telephus, 
lung of Mvsia, by entangling his feet in a vine« By the 
' Qomy field ' is meant the Grecian armv. 

9S$ By the ' chain of woes rippling the deep ' is meant the 
Una of Grecian ships proceeding against Tros, or perhaps 
simplv that misfortune on misfortune would follow thn rape 
of Helen. 
. 256 Lesbos was anciently called Issa* 

25$ Mercury ^9» called Cadmus, or Cadmilus, by tht B«* 
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Oh ! that jny sire had wrapp'd in Lemnian flame 260 
The fated pair, nor aeon'6. the voice divine, 
Aod Terrors walking round the couch of sleep 
In moody march 1 then not upon our shores 
Had hurst such hillows of overwhelming wo. 

And now Palemon, to whom infant shrieks 265 

Rise from red furnaces of sacred flame. 
Shall see the plains, where rules the regal spouse 
Of old Oceanus, Titanian queen. 
Rippling with sea-hirds, as they wave their wings 
Of corded plumes, and on the waters fly. 270 

^ And now the dark and damp embrace of Death 

otians, Frylis, his son, is said to be thA foorth from Atlas, 
becaase Maia, the mother of Mercury, was daughter to that 

Sod. The Trojans are 'called his ' kindred blood/ because 
)ardanus was the son of Electra, who was also the daughter 
of Atlas. 

361 Hecuba and Paris. When the former dreamed that she 
was delivered of a firel>rand, ^sacus, the son of PriSm and 
Arisba, advised that, in order to avert the impending calami- 
ties, both mother and son should be destroyed ; but with this 
advice Priam neglected to comply. 

265 Palemon, or Melicerta, was the son of Ino, who, flying 
'--l^m the rage of Athamas, leaped with him, while he was yet 
an infant, into the sea, where he was received into the rank of 
Uarine deities. He was worshipped at Tenedos, and children 
were sacrificed at his altars in memorial of his having been 
himself a child. 

267 Tethvs, the wife of Oceanus, was one of the Titans, the 
children of Earth and Uranus. By the sea-birds are under- 
stood the Grecian vessels. 

371 Cyonus, the son of Apollo or Neptune, being shut up 
in a chest as soon as born, and cast into the sea, was found 
and educated by some fishermen. He afterwaids married 
Proclea, by whom he had two children, Tenus and Hemithea. 
After the death of his wife he married Pbylonome, or Poly- 
hea, who, according to Plutarch, becoming enamored of Te- 
nus, and enraged at his not returning her passion, suborned 
Molpus, a musician, to swear that Tenus had grossly insulted 
his stepmother. Cycnus confined his children in the chest, 
and set them adrift ; but they floated to the island of Leuco- 
phrys,' of which Tenns became king, and called it, from his 
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Entwines the eliildren and tiie sire ; from high 

The missile marble msbes on their lieaxis 

Thnndering from stern Pelides' hand : ah 1 now. 

Now what avaih thitty ti^hen the fabling bard 275 

Pour'd his rank reilom in their father's ears. 

Safely they rpde upon the surging waye 

In crazy ,bark« as erst had Toam'd their sire, ' 

Consorting long with dolphins of the deep, 

And forms marine, till tangled in the nets 380 

Of laboring mariners ? And with them lies 

Mnemon, whose mind the Nereid mother stored 

With precepts sage; but Memory to his eyes 

Ne'er shall unroll her truth-recording page. 

Till biting falchions feast upon his gore. StS5 

Hark, how Myrinna groans ! the shores resound 
With snorting steeds, and furious chivalry : 
Down leaps the wolf, to lap the blood of kings, 
Dowix on our strand ; within her wounded breast 
Earth feels the stroke, and pours the fateful stream • 
On high, the fountains of the deep disclosed. 291 

Now Mkrs showers down a fiery sleet, and winds 
His trumpet-shell, distilling blood ; and now, 

own nam4, Tenedos. Cycnits, having discovered the truth ^ 
slew Phylonome, and came to dwell at Tenedos, bat was 
killed by Achilles, together with his son. Hemtthea, while 
flying from the conqueror, was swsdlowed up by the earth. 

282 Mnemon was placed near Achilles by Thetis, in order 
to remind him that death would be the consequence of his 
slaying a son of Apollo ; but he forgot tbe admonition, and 
was kiued by Achilles for his negligence, as soon as that hero 
perceived that in putting Cycnus to death he had nnwarily 
fulfilled the prediction. 

286 Myrinna was a town not far from Troy, so called from 
the tomb, of Myrinna tbe Amazon. It was at this place that 
the Trojans collected an army to oppose the Greeks. 
. 288 Achilles, who is said to have leaped down from his ship 
with such force that a fountain sprung up from under his 
Jieel. 

293 Shells were used by the ancients instead of trampets*. 
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Knit with the Furies wad tlie Fates io dunce. 

Leads on the dreadful jeveliy : tbe fielda S96 

With iron hanreets of embattled f pears 

Oleam ; from the towera I bear a voice of wo 

Rise to the f teadfaat empjrrean ; crowds 

Of zoneless matrons rend their flowing robes* 

And sobs aad shrieks cry lond nnto the night, 300 

One wo is pass'd I-^another wo succeeds I 

' This, this shall gnaw my heart I then shall I feel 

The venom'd pang, thoranUing of the soul; 

Then when the eagle, bony, gaunt, and grin. 

Shall wave his shadowy wings, and plough tiM winds 

On clanging penaa, and o'er the subject plain 306 

Wheel his wide<-circling flight in many a gyre. 

Pounce oa his prey, scream loud with savage joj. 

And plange his talons in my brother's breast, 

(My best beloved, my father's dear delight, 810 

Our hope, oar stay I) then, soaring to the clouds. 

Shower down his blood upon his native woods. 

And bathe the terrors of his beah. in gore. 

I sea the murderer trim with reeking hands 
The golden balance nicely poised ; but soon, 316 

In mortal mart, and dread exchange of war, 
For him the beam shall vibrato, and for him 
With shining ingots, and with precious sands 
Glean'd from Pactolian shores the scale shall gleam, 
£ro in that urn, which erst the rosy god 320 

303 The following psasase aUndea to the death of Heotor, 
saci to the €ir«nmst»Ree of hia heing dragged at the ehaiiol- 
wheels of Achilles, who is called an eagle. 

3t4 Achilles notored the body of Hector to Prian on eon- 
ditioa that he slwuld racelro a great weight of gold : whoa 
therefore he was himself slain by Paris in the temple of ApoUo 
Thyxahrflraa, the Trojans refused to gi^e up his body ualsss 
the raasom was rofonded* 

520 llie am which contained the ashes of Achilles 
given to Thetis by fisoohns. 



Gave to the daughter of the wares, be laid 

Hii femeral aahes tnoulderiiig ; him the nymphs 

Shall mofini, who love the streams of BephymSy 

Or waters welling fVom Pimplean founts 

Beeide Libethrus, and shall heate the sigh 325 

For him, who, not fbr pity, but fbr gold, 

Gave the sad remnants of the mighty dead ; 

Who, fearing death, shall round his sturdy limbs 

Throw the soft foldings of the female robe 

Effeminate, and tease the housewife's wool ; 990 

Who last shall print upon our sand his steps, 

His tardy steps, and oft from troubled sleep, 

As Hector's image walks around the bed, 

Start at the lance's risionary gleam. 

O God I what column of oar house, what stay, 995 
What massy bulwark fit to bear th« weight 
Of mightiest monarohies, hast thou o'erthrown ! 
But not without sharp pangs the Dorian host 
Shall seofT our tears, and mock our miseries, 
And, as the corpse in sad procession rolls, 940 

323 Bephynis is a rir«r of Macsdonia ; hat PtasaiUas ttils 
u8 that Helicon is so called when it rises again afltar haring 
lost itself in the earth. Libetbrus is a mountain of Macedonia, 
according to Ttetces ; but Pansanias gives the name of tAhe* 
thra to a city near Mount Olyaipiis, ?liiiy odls lihethra a 
fountain near Magnesia. Pimpla is a fountain, or a hill, aa« 
cording to Catullus and others. By the nymphs. LycopnroB 
may mean the Mases, who are called Libeturioes ; though 
Pausanias tells us, that at the distance of forty stadia fran 
Coronea was the mountain Libethrius, where were the statatq 
of the Muses and thd Libethrian nymphs. 

3S8 Thetis, when the oracle declared that Achilles would 
die before Troy, sent him to the island of Scyros, where he 
remained some time in tiie court of Ly comedos, disguised as a 
virgin. 

^ Cassandra cftlls Hector the column and support of the 
house of Priam : 

IVith Atlantean shoulders' fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarclues.-*MiLTOii« 
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Shall laugh tiie load and bitter laugh- of sconiy ^ '^ 
When through the blazing helms and blazing prows 
Pale crowds shall rush, and with M{ilifted hands 
And' earnest prayer invoke protector Jove 
Vainly ; for^hen nor foss, nor earthy mound, 34d 
Nor bars, nor bolts, nor massy walls, though flank'd 
With beetling towers, and rough with palisades. 
Aught shall avail ; but (thick as clustering bees. 
When sulphurous steams ascend, and sudden flames 
I«vade their populous cells) down from the barks, 3do 
Heaps upon heaps, the dying swarms shall roll. 
And temper foreign furrows with their gore ! * 

Then thrones, and kingdoms, potentates whose veins 
Swell high with noble blood, whose falchions mow 
The ranks, and squadrons, and right forms of war, 355 
Down e'en to earth thy dreaded hands shall crush, 
Loaded with death, and maddening for the fray. 
But I shall bear the weight of wo, but I 
Shall shed the ceaseless tear ; for sad the dawn. 
And sad the day shall rise when thou art slain ! 3M 
Saddest while Time athwart the deep serene 
Rolls on the sHver circle of the moon. 

Thee too I weep, no more thy youthful form 
Shall blossom with new beauties, now no more 
Thy brother^s arms shall twine about thy neck 365 
In strict embrace, but to the dragon's heart 
Swift shalt thou send thy shafts entipp'd with flame, 
And round his bosom weave the limed nets 
Of love ; but loathing shall possess thy soul. 



348 Hector, in the Iliad, pursues the Grecians to their in- 
trenchments, bursts the gates, and sets their vessels on fire. 
Homer informs us that these fortifications consisted of a widl 
aiid foss, defended by palisades, 

363 Troilus, whom AchiUes slew in the temple of ApoUo 
Thymbreus. 
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Thy blood shall flow upon thy father's hearth, 370 
And low the glories of thine head shall lie. 

Ah me ! thy sorrows, and thine altered form ! 
And you, ye sad harmonious nightingales ! 
For one the riven earth shall wide disclose 
A horrid chasm, and hell shall gape beneath, 375 

E'en in that grove, where oft the heifer stray'd 
Awaiting secret love, there where my sire 
Sent forth the dread behest, and in one fate 
Involved the mother and her child, ere yet 
With lustral dews and purifying streams 380 

The hapless nymph had purged Lucina's stain. 

Thee shall the lion son of Iphis drag 
To bloody rites, and nuptial sacrifice, 
like Jiis dark mother on the Taurid shore. 
Who, crown'd with chaplets of infernal bloom, 386 
Shall stand, and pour her life into the bowl, . 
What time her side shall feel Candaon's blade. 
Raised by the priestly dragon, who from oaths 
Shall free the wolves which howl about her tomb. 

Thee, venting curses on the Thracian shore, 390 

3T2 The first line of this section refers to Hecuba, who was 
changed into a dog : and the second to the sisters of Cassan- 
dra, Laodice and Folyxena. 

374 Laodice, lamenting the miseries of her situation, and 
the misfortunes of her country, asked and obtained that the 
earth mig^ht open and swallow her up, before she was dragged 
into captivity. 

Sr6 Lycophron tells us that Laodice was swallowed up by 
the earth in the grove where Cilia and her son were put to 
death by order of Priam, who chose to understand the pre- 
diction of iEsacus as applying to them. 

382 Folyxena was betrothed to Achilles, whose phantom 
appeared after his death, and commanded the Greeks to sacri- 
fice her at his tomb. By ' the Lion son of Iphis ' is meant 
Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles and Iphigenia ; other authors 
make him the son of Deidamia ; for Iphis is merely a con- 
traction for Iphigenia. 

390 Hecuba was carried away captive into Thrace after the 
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Th« stony shower shall crnsli, and high shall rise 
The rocky motint upon thy mangled limbs, 
Changed to a dog, thy tierce eyes glaring fire ! 

Stretch'd at the altar of Hereean Jove, 
His i^zzled locks ihall svreep the marble door, 395 
Clotted with blood, whom for his sister's rell 
Ransomed, again the conqueror sent to view 
His rnin'd city rushing fVom her seat ; 
Whene'er the wily serpent shall display 
The torch on high, whose meteor tlame shall gleam 400 
With baleful glories and fell floods of light. 
Then loose the bars, and free the poison'd host 
Who pant for blood within the piny womb i 
And he, the subtle son of Sisyphns, 
Shall teach his perjured kinsman to unveil ' 405 

The guiding star, the cresset of the night, 
To those who, steering by Xjeucophrys' rock. 
Shall pass those isles where sleep the venomM eoil. 
Who round the 60ik$ and round the sire, shall twine 

defitroction of Troy. She was there stoned by the Greeks, 
who were incenaed by the hittemess of her reproaches, and 
was afterwards said to hare been changed into a dog. 

594 Friam was killed trt the altar of Hereean Jove. 

396 After the conflasration of Tit)y by Hercules, Priam was 
ransomed with the veil of his sister Hesione. 

999 The serpent is Antenor, who is said to have betrayed 
Trey to the Oreelts, seduced by their promises to make hik 
king, and to have released them from their confinement in the 
wooden horse. 

404 Ulysses is perpetually called the sonof Sisyphns bv dis 
tragedians ; LaMes, his reputed father, having mortied Astfo 
clea while pregnant. 

40t5 Sinon was first>cousin to Ulysses, for ^syuns his 
fktfaer was brother to Anticlea. Sinon deeeired Friam by 
representing himself as a deserter from the Orecion army. 

4(yr Lencophrys was the ancient name of Tenedos. wnithsr 
the Greeks retired to induce a belief that they had abnadonsd 
tiieir designs against Troy. From this island tame the s«n»eOtS 
ivMeh destroyed Lwco(hi and his two toxa. 
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Their folds, dnd tie the finaky knot of death. 410 

. Bat I, who fled the bridal yoke, t<rho count 
The tedious moments, closed in dungeon wallitf 
Dark and o^er-canopied With massy stone ; 
E'en I, who drove the genial god of day 
Far from my couch, uof heeded that he ruled 415 

The Hours, eternal beam ! essence diVlDe ! 
Who vainly hoped to live pUre as the maid, 
The Laphriati virgin, till decrepid age 
Should starve my cheeks, and wither all my prime ; 
Vainly 'shall call on the Budean queen, 420 

Dragg'd like a dove unto the Vulture's bed I 
But she, who from the lofty throne of Jove 
Shot like a star, aud shed her lookd benign 
On Ilus, such as in his soul infused 
Sovereign delight, upon the Sculptured rodf 425 

. Furious shall glance her ardent eyes ; then Greece 
For this one crime, ay, for this one, shall weep 

411 Apollo conferred 6n CusMndra the gift of prophecy, 6A 
condition that she should return his love ; but whia he dis- 
covered her deceit, and found himself unable to resume his 
gift, he decreed that her prophecies s^bould never ber be- 
lieved. She was eonse^ttently considered as mad, and in-^ 
closed by Priam in a vaulted dungeon. 

418 An epithet given to Minerva. Pansuiias infonoB hs 
that she was worshipped under that name by the Calydonians 
and Meesenians, because her etettte was erected by Lisphrius, 
a Phocian. 

4^ Budean is an epithet of Minerva given to her in Thee- 
saly. 

4&i The palladium, or statue of the goddess is said to have 
fallen from heaven, and to hate rendered by its presence the 
city impregnable. When the temple in which it was en- 
sbrmed was on fire, Ilus rushed in, and rescued it from tho 
dames : he lost his sight, but it was restored by the favor of 
Minerva. 

435 Cassandra was violated by Ajaz Oilens in the templo 
of Minerva, whose statue averted her eyes, and fixed them on 
the roof, that she might not behold that abomination. 

4ST The crime of Ajaz is said by Juno in the i£neid to 

LYC 1» 
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Myriads of sons ; no funeral urn, but rocks 
Shall hearse their bones ; no friends upon their dust 
Shall pour the dark libations of the dead ; 430 

A name, a breath, an empty sound remains^ 
A fruitless marble warm with bitter tears 
Of sires, and orphan babes, and widow'd wives I 
Ye cliffs of Zarax, and ye waves which wash 
Opheltes' crags, and melancholy shore, 43^ 

Ye rocks of Trychas, Nedon's dangerous heights^ 
Dirphossian ridges, and Diacrian caves. 
Ye plains where Phorcys broods upon the deep, 
And founds his floating palaces, what sobs 
Of dying men shall ye not hear, what groans 440 

Of masts and wrecks, all crashing in the wind ! 
What mighty waters, whose receding waves 
Bursting shall rend the continents of earth. 
What shoals shall writhe upon the sea-beat rocks ! 
While through the mantling majesty of clouds 446 
Descending thunderbolts shall blast their limbs. 
Who erst came heedless on, nor knew their course^ 
Giddy with wine, and mad with jollity. 
While on the cliffs the nightly felon sat 
In baleful guidance, waving in his hand 450 

have been the sole cause why Pallas dispersed the Grecian 
fleet. 

434 Cassandra proceeds to enumerate the promontories on 
which the Grecian vessels shall saffer shipwreck. Opheltes, 
Zarax, Nedon, Dirphossns or Dirphys, and the Diacrian 
heights, are mountains or headlands of Eubcea. Trychas is 
said to be a city, by Stepbanus. By the palace of Phorcys is 
meant the sea, in which he resided as a marine deity. 

449 Nauplius, who was enraged at the death of his son Pala-' 
medes destroyed by Ulysses and Diomed, went round to every 
Grecian court, and excited the wives of the several princes to 
rebel against their absent husbands. In furtherance of hie 
plan of revenge, he hung out false lights on the Caph^rean 
promontory, by which means the Grecian fleet was decoyed 
on the coasts of Euboea, 
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The luring flame far streaming o'er tbe main« 

One, like a sea-bird floating on the foam, 
The rash of waves shall dash between the rocks^ 
On Gyrse's height spreading his dripping wings 
To catch the drying gales, and sun his plumes ; 4bSf 
But rising in his might the king of floods 
Shall dash the boaster with his forky mace 
Sheer frpm the marble battlements, to roam 
With ores, and screaming gulls, and forms ma- 
rine; 
And on the shore his mangled corpse shall lie, 460 
E'en ZB a dolphin, withering in the beams 
Of Sol, 'mid weedy refuse of the surge ' • 

And bedded heaps of putrefying ooze ; 
These sad remains the Nereid shall inurn, 
The silver-footed dame beloved of Jove, 465 

And by the Ortygian isle shall rise the tomb, 
O'er which the white foam of the billowy wave 
Shall dash, and shake the marble sepulchre 
llock'd by the broad ^gean ; to the shades 
His sprite shall flit, and sternly chide the queen 470 
Of soft desires, the Melinean dame. 
Who round him shall intwine the subtle net. 
And breathe upon his soul the blast of love, 
If love it may be call'd, — a sudden gust, 
Ji transient flame, a self-consuming fire, 475 



452 Ajaz Oileus saved himself on the rocks called Gyrs, 
or GyradeB, which rise out of the iEgean sea. 

456 Ajaz boasted that he had escaped against the will of 
the gods, on which Neptune dashed him into the sea with a 
Stroke of his trident. 

466 The corpse of Ajax was buried by Thetis on the shores 
of Delos, which island was called Ortygia. The tomb was 
afterwards covered with water by an irruption of the sea. 

471 This name was given to Venus &om Melina, a town of 
Argos. 
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A meteor ligbted by the Furies' torch. 

Wo ! wo ! inextricable wo, and sounds 
Of sullen sobs shall echo round the shore 
From where Arsethus rolls to where on high 
Xiibethrian Dotium rears his massy gates I 480 

What groans shall peal on Acherusian banks 
To hymn my spousals I bow upon the sonl. 
Voice, other than the voice of joy, shall swell. 
When many a hero floating on the wave 
Sea-monsters shall devour with bloody jaws ! 485 

When many a warrior atretch'd upon the strand 
Shall feel the thoughts of home rush on his heart. 
By strangers honored, and by strangers moum*d ! 

One, where Bisaltian Eon by the shores 
Of freezing Strymon rises high, shall sleep 480 

The sleep of death, where winter on the plains 
Of chill Bistonia broods with icy wing ; 
No more shall fioiish in his fostering hand 
The youthful hero ; ne'er upon his eyes 
Shall swell Tymphrestus, where his angry sire 485 
Cursed the polluter of his parent's bed, 
And quench'd in night his ineffectual orbs. 

479 Araethus is a river of Epirus, and Dotinm a promontory 
of Olympus^ near Lib«thra. The space incladed between these 
places comprehends the whole of Greece, of which they ait 
the extreme points. 

489 Cassandra proceeds to enumerate the places whither 
the Greeks shall retire, and the countries which shall give 
them burial. She begins her list with Phccnix, who was ex- 
cited by his mother Cleobmie to seduce Clytia the favorite of 
his father Amyntor : Phoenix obeyed ; hut Amyntor discover* 
lag the intrigue, put out the eyes of his son, who fled to Chi> 
jron the centaur, by whem he was restored to sight, and in- 
trusted with the education of Achilles. Eon is a city of 
Thrace, situated on the river Strymon, on whose right inhabit 
the tribe of the Bisalts. Th« Bistones lie between Mount Rho* 
dope and the ^gean sea, bounded on the east by the rtvef 
^essQB or NeatuB. 

495 Tymphrestus is a mountain of Trachis. 
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Three bhall the woods of Cercaphns entomb 
Near Hales' stream ; there shall the tanefql swan 
Singy falsely sing, what farrow shall produce 600 

The sylran mother, when the rival bards 
Provoke the conflict of prophetic song. 
Death to the vanquished ! — thus ordain'd the god* 

With him the fourth from Erecthean Jove 
Shall sleep inum'd, whom fabling iEthon feign'd 505 
His kinsman, when he wove the subtle tale. 

The third, whose sire with more than mortal arm 
Shook the strong walls of Thebes, but lightning 

flames 
RusVd down, and on his head the fiery flood 
Burst dreadful, launched from the red arm of Jove ; . 
What time the daughters of Tartarean Night 511 

Rose sable-stoled, their eyes with Gorgon glare 
Frown'd ou the brothers of their impious sire. 
Scattering the flames of hate, the thirst of blood, 
Infernal strife, and dire exchange of death. 515 



496 These three are, Calchas the prophet, IdomeneiiB, and 
Sthenelus, who were buried in the forests of Cercapbus, a 
mountain of Colophon, near the river Hales. Calchas was 
doomed by the oracles to die whenever he found one more 
skilful than himself in divination : he was surpassed in a con- 
test with Mopsus the son of Apollo, who foretold the number 
of young with which a sow was pregnant, which problem^ 
Calchas was unable to solve. 

504 Minos, the son of Jupiter, begot Deucalion, the father 
of Idomeneus, who on his return to Crete, after the destruction 
of Troy, was driven from the island bv Leucus, to whom he 
had intrusted the guardianship of his nmily. 

505 Ulysses, on his return to Ithaca, assumed the name of 
J£thon, and gave himself out as the son of Deucalion, and 
brother of Idomeneus. 

507 Capaneus, the father of Sthenelus, was one of the seven 
chiefs who fought against Thebes ; and while he boasted that 
be would take the city, even though the gods should oppose 
him, he was blasted by the lightnings of Jupiter. 

513 Eteoeles and Polynioes, the sons of (Edipus by Jocasta. 
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Two n^ar tbe streams of Pyramns shall fall 
By mntnal wounds ; around each priestly head 
tThe dacred fillet shall be dyed in gore : 
I hear, beneath those towers where reign'd the qaeeo^ 
Daughter of Pamphylus, I hear the twain 520 

Aaise the last shout of battailous delight : 
I see Megarsus rising to the air 
Between their tombs, that in the jaws of- Death,. 
Purpled with blood, upon their hateful eyes 
The hostile sepulchre may never gleam. 525 

- Five to Sphecea, to Cerastia's heights. 
To Satrachus shall steer, to Hyle's grove. 
There burn the incense, there with supple kiieeft 
Adore Zerinthian Morpho, graceful queen. 
. One, through whose veins my kindred blood shall 
flow, 530 

Ah, bitter kinsman ! from Cychrean caves. 
From. streams of Bocams shall fly; for Fame 
Shall style him murderer of the maddening king, 

516 Mopsns and Amphilocas, both priests of Apollo, died 
of mutual wounds on the banks of Pyramus, a river of Cilicia. 

522 Megarsus is a town of Cilicia, according to Pliny, so 
called from Megarsus, the daughter of Pamphylus, who gave 
-his name to Pamphylia. The sepulchres in which the pro* 
pheta were buried were situated on opposite sides of the city. 

526 Teucer, Agapenor, Acamas, Praxander, and Cepheos 
took refuge in Cyprus, which was formerly called Sphecea, or 
Cerastia. 

527 Satrachus was a city, and also a river, of Cyprus. Hyle 
took its name from a grove, where Apollo was worshipped. 

. 529 Venus was called Morpho, from her being the goddess 
of form and beauty ; and Zerinthian, from Zerinthus, a cavera 
of Thrace. 

550 Teucer was son of Telamon, and Hesione the sister of 
Priam, and consequently cousin to Cassandra. On his return 
from Troy to Salamis, he was driven into exile by his father, 
who imagined him to have betrayed the cause of his brother 
Ajax. Salamis was formerly called Cychrea, accordins to 
Strabo : it contained a city of the same name, near to whii^ 
Jawed the river Bocams* called afterwards Bocalias. 
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His brother, ivbo on flocks and herded kine 

Shall pour his erring rage ; whose sinewy strength 535 

The tawny robe and lion's shaggy spoil 

Circling enwraps ; whom nangbt of keen can pierce 

Impenetrable ; one only mortal part 

The Scythian quiver, like an ample shield. 

Guards from the war : So pray'd the chief, nor pray*d 

In yain, when, bowing to the king of heaven, 541 

He ponr'd the blood of victims on the earth. 

And waved the eagle infant in his arms. 

What, though persuasion from his honey'd lips 

Drop balm, yet never shall the sire believe 545 

That he, the Lemnian thunderbolt of war. 

The mighty bull, whom terror ne'er subdued 

To flight or fearing, seized the fatal gift^ 

l^ised high in air the suicidal hand. 

Then stabb'd, and breathed his sullen soul away. 550 

But for the father from his isle shall drive 

Trambelus' brother, whom to light and life 

Brought forth that sister of my sire, whom erst 

His prize of battle the destroyer bore, 

534 Ajax, in a fit of madness, destroyed a flock of sheep, 
thinking he revenged his wrongs on the Atrids. When he 
regained his reason, he committed suicide. 

540 Hercules visited the palace of Telamon while the latter 
was offering sacrifice, and presented the infant Ajax with the 
■lion's skin, and prayed to Jupiter to make him invulnerable. 

545 Ajax, whom Telamon never shall believe to have com*' 
mitted suicide. 

548 The sword with which Ajax killed himself was the gift 
of Hector. 

553 Trambeltts was brother to Teucer, and half-brother to 
Ajax ; he was bom at Miletus, whither Hesione had fled from 
Telamon, to whom she was given by Hercules after his con- 
quest of Troy. 

553 Hesione, whom Fhienodamas proposed to substitute for 
dne of his three daughters. By the Scorpion is meant Her- 
cules, who leaped down the throat of the monster, and cut his 
wsy through the entrailst 
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When ma44i»mQg multitudes bad cast the Dymph* 55^ 

(So bade tbe glozing orator » whose bed 
Three daughters graced) unto the sea-bom orc^ 
Who pour'd profuse from his capacious jaws 
Black briny waves, and tempested the plaia ; 
He seized his prey, but found no trembling bird, OOO 
Put scorpion stings> and bitter birth of wo. 
Second shall see this isle the rural chief. 
And hear the voice diviqe, (who ^rst inhale4 
This air of life, where 'mid the wintry blast 
In glowing embers roast their acorn food 665 

Sons of the Pryad ; whose dread ancestors, 
Ere yet the moon unveird her peerless light, 
Like howling wolves obscene^ athwart the gloom 
Roam'd nightly ;) therf the ruddy mass of ore 
He seeks, and lurking orichalc, through veins 679 
Aud rich reoess of avaricious earth ; 
He seeks, whose sire, pierced by the CEteau tusk^ 
Lay gasping on the ground, the deadly tooth 
Sheer through th^ groin had forced its bloody way : 
Then^ well he knew, but ki:^owing it expired, 675 

563 The second, who came into the island of Cyprus, was 
Agapenor, whose Arcadian ancestors fed on acorns, and as- 
serted their nation to he anterior to the moon. They are called 
' Sons of the Dryad,' from their heing descendants of Arca9 
and the wood-nymph Chrysopeleia, 

568 This may refer to Lycaon, who was changed into a wolf 
by Jupiter ; or to a tradition mentioned by Pliny, that the Ar- 
padians were in the habit of transforming thepiselves into that 
animal hy means of magical incantations. 

572 Ancaeus, the father of Agapenor, was killed hy the 
Cftlydonian hoar, which descended from Mount (Eta into Ita- 
lia, and gored him in the groin. Lycophron afterwards says 
that the aniinal wounded him in the heel. Wnen we reflect, 
however, that, after having overthrown Ancseus by a wound 
in the groin, the hoar might strike him in the heel, without 
any violation of probahiUty, we shall find bpth passages con- 
sistent. 



That fiA^s, wk\U If 6 lifl the litwiouv dmogbt; 
fen from the Uf>9 malignant Fate will dash 
The bow], and scowl upon the baffled guest : 
Whitening with fpam, and bristling high with rage. 
On rush'd the boar, a»d crush'd the hunter's heel, 68Q 
And fiird the bloody measure of revenge, 

The third shall boast the sire, whose giant hand 
Heaved the huge atone, and seized the fateful arms ; 
The Idean heifer to bis secret couch 
Shall steal enasnour'd ; then unto the shades 56$ 

With sullen looks, as hating life, shall mah ; 
Mother of Munitus, whose heel shall fierce 
Th^ Thraciau viper, and infix her sting. 
What time the beldam lo his sire's embrace 
Shall give the boy» whose infancy was nursed WO 
In night; the beldam, on whose neck alone 
TU« iron phains of slavery shall gle»m» 
Fit hostage for the ravish^ bacchanal. 

676 The sdage is ss a^oient as the time of Homer, ' Many 
things happen between the cup and the Up.' 

.588 TliQ third who came into Cyprus was Acamas, whose 
fstther* Theseus I raised a stone pointed out to him by hit mo^ 
ther iEthra, and took from thence the arms placed there b| 
iEge«8, with which he prooeeded to the court of Atheas, 

584 The Heifer is Laodice, who became enamoured of Acs* 
mas when he was sent to Troy with Diomed to treat for the 
restoration of Helen. She afterwards bore to him a son, Mav 
mtus, who, while on a hunting enpursion into Thrace, was 
i(iUed by the bite of a viper. 

. 689 iSthra, the mother of Theseus, to whom Laodioe deli* 
yered her son, in order that she might place him under the 
care of his father Acamas, 

. 591 When Theseus carried off Helen, he left her with his 
mother at Athens. Castor and Pollux recovered their sister, 
but carried away no booty but ^thra, the mother of the n^^ 
visher. who aooompanied Helen to Troy when she fled thither 
with Paris, and returned to Greece after tiie destruction of 
that city, ... 
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So wiird the wolves, who howl'd on Attic shores. 

Upon whose crested hemisphere the lance 505 

Falls harmless, and rings lond the hlunted sword t 

Ail else the seal's vermicular impress 

Shall guards and thus unto the stars of heaven 

Each twin Lapersian demi-god shall rise. 

Oh, hever, never may those lions rush, 600 

Protector Jove, to free the captive Dove ! 

Ne'er may their swift*-wing'd vessels to these shores 

iUde tilting o'er the waves ! ne'er may they leap, 

Thirsting for hlood, upon the Phrygian plain ! 

No, nor that stronger twain, whom Mars inspires. 
Whom Ate loves, Ate come hot from hell, 006 

And dread Tritonia, goddess of the spear ! 
Foir not those bulwarks, which the watery king 
Prophantus, Cromnian monarch of the main. 
And Drymas rear'd unto the perjured prince, 610 



594 By the wolves are meant the Dioscuri » who, in memory 
of liieir generation from an egg, wore helmets resembling the 
half of a divided egg-shell. 

597 The ancients were accustoCaed to use seals made of 
worm-eaten wood, before the invention of cutting metal or 
gems. 

599 Didymus says that Castor and Pollux were called La- 
piersian, from the city Lapersa. 

600 ' Oh, never may those twin-lions. Castor and Polluit, 
come to rescue their sister Helen ! no, nor their cousins Idas 
tad LynceuB, much stronger than they 1 for the walls of Troyi 
though raised by Apollo and Neptune/ could not resist them 
for a day, not though Hector were to stand before them pow- 
erful as a Thracian giant, and defend them with that spear 
with which he shall kill Protesilaus*' 

609 Apollo was styled Drymas by the Milesians. Neptune 
had a temple at Cromne, a city of Paphlagonia, and was wor- 
shipped under the name of Prophantus by the Thurians. 

610 The ' perjured prince ' is Laomedon, who refused to 
give to ApoUo and Neptune the reward which he had pro- 
mised them for building the walla of Troy. 



One itLff one little day, would stand their shock ; 
Not thongh the giant, rising in his might 
Like Thracian Mimas, by the massy gate 
Stood like a tower ; not though within his hand 
The impatient lance wared qaivering to destroy 615 
The ravening wolves, the spoilers of the herd ; 
That lance which first shall pierce the warrior bird^ 
The Hawk, who leaps upon our hostile shores 
First of the Greeks, whose sepulchre shall rise 
There where the Thracian Chersonese extends^ 020 
And swells projecting, like the milky globes 
Which deck maternal beauty, to the main. 
Shout, shout, and raise the song of joy ! — ^there is, 
There is, who pities wrongs, and will relieve, 
Gyrapsian, Drymnian, ^Ethiopian Jove ! $26 

Then fill the sparkling bowl, and as ye list 

613 Mimas was one of the giants who waged war against 
Japiter. 

617 The oracles had denounced death against the first Greek 
Who should land on the Trojan coast. 

618 Protesilaus, who is pointed out by the term ' hawk,' 
was the first who disembarked, and was slain soon after by 
Hector ; he was buried on the shores of the Thracian Cherso* 
nese, near the promontory Mazusia or Mastusia, where, ac- 
cording to Pliny, a temple was raised to his honor. 

605 These epithets are by some applied to Apollo ; but it 
18 more generally supposed that Jupiter is meant by this pas- 
sage. 

' 6i6 Paris was the guest of Menelaus at Sparta, and was 
consequently hospitably entertained by Menelaus, the Dios- 
curi, and their cousins the Apharidie. At an entertainment 
■given by the latter in honor of Ceres, a quarrel arose, pro- 
duced by the following transaction. The two daughters of 
Leucippus, Phoebe and Ilaira, had been betrothed to Idas and 
Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, but were forcibly taken away 
by Castor and Pollux, who, when upbraided by the Apharids 
for having given their brides no dowry, stole the oxen of their 
unsuccessful rivals, and gave them to their father-in-law Leu' 
cippus. This produced a battle : Lynceus killed Castor, but 
was himself struck to the ground by Pollux > Idas struck a| 



Receive your bridegrooin, pour the sacred stream 
In red libatioD to the mystic queen ; 
Soon shall ye eat the bitter bread of tears. 
Banquet on woes, and blood shall flow for wine : 690 
From Cragus' height the Deity look'd down, 
The Lycian god ; he gave the word, and straight. 
Unbidden guest, sat Discord at the feast : 
First scoffing words and foul reproach arose, 
Jeerings, and biting gibes, and taunting scorn, 636 
Then brazen war ; — the kinsmen strire to free 
From dowerless nuptials, and unkindly force 
Their kindred doves ; what arrowy storm shall rise, 
(Say, Cneceus, for your wares shall see,) what 

clang 
Of eagle wings shall hurtle in the air ! 640 

The fiery bull sheer through the knotted oak 
Shall gore the lion ; the twin -whelp shall seize 
The writhing bull, and hurl him to the earth 
Biting the bloody ground in pangs of death ; 
Full on the victor shall the marble rush, 645 

Columns of Hades, trophies of the tomb ; 
But vain the blow, the martial prowess vain, 
For steel, and floods of lightning, shall destroy 
The monarchs of the herd, whose matchless skill 
Not e'en Telphusian Orchieus contemn'd 650 

Pollux with the colmnn or cippus erected on the tomb of 
AphareuB, bat for this impiety Jupiter killed him with t 
thunderbolt. 

631 Cragus was a mountain in Lycia, from which Jupiter 
was sometimes called Cragus. 

6S8 Phoebe and Ilaira were cousins to the Apharids, as well 
as to Castor and Pollux ; for Tyndarus, Aphareus, and Lea- 
eippuB, were brothers. 

639 Cneceus is a river of Laconia, on whose banks the con* 
test took place. 

650 Apollo was called Orchieus by the Laconians, and Tel* 
pkusias, from Xelphusa, a city of Arcadia near Heres. 
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To wing the shaft, or round the mooned horn. 

These to the shades, hut those the starry heavens 

Keceive alternate, with such kindly fire* 

Glows in each pious heart fraternal love ! 

Thus shall they sleep, and with them sleep the gleam 

Of hostile spearsy and with them sleep my wo. 666 

But through the dark and drear expanse of heaven 
Shall rush the cloud, and hear upon its wings 
Storm, nor the son of Rhaeo shall restrain, 
Nor soft persuasion hang upon his lips ; 660 

Oft shall he lure the ravening host to stay 
For nine long years, nor scorn the voice divine ; 
Oft shall he swear to spread the jovial feast 
To those, who, wandering upon Cynthian heights, 
Shall drink Inopus^ stream, whose secret source, 665 
When Nile pours down his heaven-descended wave^ 
Swells o'er its banks with sympathetic flow. 
With such a power Problastus, rosy god, 
Gifted the progeny of Zarex ; red 

651 Idas contended with Apollo in archery for Marpessa the 
daughter of £venu8. 

653 The story of the alternate death and resuseitation of 
Castor and Pollux is well known. 

658 The Grecian army, from its numbers and eztenti is 
compared by Cassandra to a cloud. 

659 Anius, the son of Fhcebus and Rhsio, was king of the 
island of Delos, where rise the Cynthian mountains. He had 
three daughters, to whom Problastus or Bacchus gave the 

Sower of making corn, wine, and oil. They were named 
permo, (Eno, and ElaVs. By the ministry and assistance of 
these, he offered to supply the Grecian army with provisions, 
if they would remain in Delos during the nine years which his 
skill in divination taught him would elapse before the destfuc- 
tion of Troy. 

665 Inopus is a river of Delos, which, by somo secret con- 
nexion, or sympathy, overflows at the same time as the Nile. 
669 The daughters of Anius are called the progeny of Zarex* 
because he became the husband of Rhaeo after she had borne 
Aniaa to Apollo. They were sent for to Troy by Agamemnon> 
in order to si^iply his army during a dearth of pnmsioas. 
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Flows from tbeir hand the nectar of the vine, ^67Q 

The corny grain, and yellow floods of oil. 

When to the tomb of the Sithonian maid 

They hasten, scowling Famine shall retire 

Far from the host, and gnash her teeth in vain. 

Such webs the fatefnl sisterhood have wove, G7^ 

Such threads from brazen distaffs have they spun. 

Fourthly, and fifth, shall seek the Cyprian shrine. 
Where dwells the queen of Golgi, names obscure, 
Praxander, Cepheus, from Therapne one 
Shall lead his Sp&rtan tribes, from Dyme one, 680 
From Bura, and Achaean Olenus. 

I see the towers of Argyrippa rise 
On Dannia's plains ; so wills the unhappy chief 
jSStolian, who shall see his friends beloved 
Expand their snowy wings, shall see the down 685 
In feathery pride come mantling o'er their breast. 
Shall see them rush into the waves, and sail 
Swan-like, pursuing with capacious beak 

6!^ Rhaetea, who gave her name to the Rhstean promon- 
tory, was daughter of Sithon the son of Mars. 

678 Gol£[i is a city of Cyprus, where Venus was worshipped 
with peculiar honors, and of which she is styled the queen by 
several authors. 

67'9 Praxander ahd Cepheus caiAe together into the island 
of Cyprus. Praxander led his party from Therapne, which 
was a city of Lacouia, not far ifrom Sparta, but situated on the 
opposite side of the river Eurotas, and containing a temple of 
Castor and Pollux. The followers of Cepheus came from 
pyme, Bura, and Olenus, all cities of Achaia, and included 
in the twelve which were the foundation of the famous Achs* 
an league. Olenus was afterwards swallowed up by the sea; 
as also Bura, or Buris, according to Ovid. 

682 When Diomed was compelled to fly from iEtolia, he 
took refuge with Daunus, and built in Italy the city of Argy^* 
ripe or Argyrippa. 

684 After the death of Diomed, his companions were 
changed into marine birds, resembling swans. This transforx 
mation Diomed is figuratively said to have seen^ 
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The scaly shoals, while on their prince's isle 

Tier ahove tier shall rise their frequent nests, (590 

Scoop'd like a sylvan theatre ; there long. 

In rural peace, like Zethus shall they dwell, 

And hunt their prey, when Night descends on earth 

Darkling ; with screaming voice and wild affright 

Far from each harharous rout they wing their way, 

Smit with the love of Grecian stoles, and oft 696 

From Grecian hands shall snatch their wonted food. 

Sleep in their bosoms, every motion watch 

With upward eyes, and chirp the loving song* 

O hand divine ! O source of all his woes ! 700. 

How shall he weep the wound whence ichor flowed 

In ruddy drops from Troezen's queen ; what time 

To baleful love-rites shall the wanton lure, 

The spear her dowry, and her bed the g^ve* 

He flies on wings of winds ; Hoplosmia's fane 705 



689 The Island of Diomed was in the Adriatic, where these 
birds built their nests round the temple of their former chief, 
maltreating all persons who approached, except those in Gre* 
eian habits. 

692 The companions of Diomed are said to imitate Zethus, 
because he assisted his brother Amphion in building Thebes. 

700 Diomed, as is well known from the Iliad, wounded Ve- 
nus in the hand with the assistance of Minerva. Venus, in 
revenge for this iniury, seduced iEgialea, the wife of Dio- 
med, to commit adultery with Cometes, the son of Sthenelus. 

70S Venus is called Trcezenian from Trcezen, a city of Argo* 
lis, where Phaedra dedicated a temple to the goddess. 

705 Juno was worshipped by the Eleans under the name of 
Hoplosmia : in her temple Diomed took refuge, when he dis- 
covered that, notwithstanding the apparent joy of iE^ialea on 
his return, she was engaged in a design against his life. He 
afterwards fled to Daunia, and associated himself with Dau- 
nua ; with whom when a dispute arose concerning the division 
of some booty, the matter was referred to Alaenus, the brother 
of Diomed ; but, enamoured of Euippe, the daughter of the 
king, he decided unjustly in favor of Daunus ; in consequence, 
Diomed cursed the soil, and. prayed thsit it might never re<» 
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Receives Mm freiDbling ; tLence Italian sbores 

Shall view bim striding on the column's height, 

Marble on marble beap'd, which erst the king 

Of waters, AmoDbean architect, 

PilM to the clouds, but in the piny ivomb 710 

Of some great ammiral the mnssy bulk 

Flew lightly o'er the waves. Can brothers wrong 

Their kindred blood ? Alaenus shall deceive ; 

FoF which the chief shall curse the barren soil, 

That never dews dropped from fh« dripping wings 715 

Of twilight, nor the morning showers on earth 

Descending soft from ether, nor the wreaths 

Of curling mist, shall fill the corny reed 

With fatness, and enrich the furrowed soil t 

Save when the i^lolian arm shall tame the ground 720 

Sturdy, and drive the stubborn team afield. 

And still through rolling years he shall possess 

The steadfast base, nor power of mortal arfti 

Shall move the marbles ; for the shores along 

Soft gliding without step shall they return, 72Q 

Hold the chief honors, and the shrine command. 

Him all the children of Ionian plains 

wftrd the labor of the hnsbandman, except when cultivated by 
one of his JEtolian countrymen. 

TC^ After the death of Diomed a Statue wad erected to him 
on a pedestal formed of the stones which had been brought in 
his ships as ballast, but which bad formerly been part of the 
walls of Troy erected b^ Neptune, who is styled Amoebean,^ 
from a Greek word signifying * an exchange,' because he ex- 
changed with Apollo his oracle in Delphi for one the latter 
assessed in Calabria. 

725 Dannus cast the statue of Diomed into the sea, bat it' 
swam on the waters, and returned to its pedestal. 

727 By the ' Ionian plains ' is meant the Ionian sea, which 
lies immediately south of the Adriatic, and is so Called from 
lo, the daughter of Inachus. The inhabitants who dwelt on 
its shores worshipped Diomed, because he destroyed in Phs-. 
acia the -dragon which guarded the golden fleece, and which 
had eome thither in quest of it. 
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Godlike adore ; for in Pbaeacia's isle. 

Pierced by his spear, the dragon writhed in death. 

Some to the sea-encircled rocks shall sail, 730 

Gymnestan isles, and wrap their sturdy limbs 
In shaggy spoils of blood-polluted fur. 
Unrobed, unsandal'd ; round them shall they twist 
Three slings of double cord, and missile power; 
For ne^er the mother for her child shall spread 735 
The nurturing viands, till the certain aim, 
Impetuous whirling from the skilful arm. 
Shall strike the cates as high .they hang in air. 
Thus by Tartessus, by the fertile shores 
Of far Iberia, westward shall they dwell 740 

tTemmician race ; how oft upon their soul 
Shall Arne rise in visionary woes, 
Arne, where erst their childhood strayed ! kow oft 
Shall menory raise to view the flowing streams 
Of famed Hypsarnus, and The^modon's wave, 745 
And Scolufly and Tengyra, scenes beloved 



730 Cassandra proceeds to enumerate the wanderings of the 
GreekS) and foretells that the Boeotians will be driven to the 
Baleares, or Balearides, called also the Gymnesian Islands, 
now Majorca or Mallorca, and Minorca. 

735 Vegetius relates the manner in which children were 
taught by their mothers to strike dowir their food from the top 
of a pole. 

739 Tartessus is a city to the west of the Colunms of Her- 
cules, situated in an island at the mouth of the river Baotis, 
where it divides into two streams, and £a11s into Uie Sinus 
Gaditanus. 

741 The Temmioes were a nation which formerly inhabited 
part of BcEOtia. 

742 Arne is mentioned by Homer, and is said to be the 
same with that city which was afterwards called Chnronea. 

745 HypsaTnns and Thensodon were rivers of Boeotia : the 
latter must not be confounded with the celebrated river of 
that name whose banks were inhabited by the AmasOns. 
> 746 Scolus, Tengyra, Leontame, and Onchestns, ware towns 
ofBcBOtia. 

• 

LYC. Q 
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Of Leontarne, and Onchestus' towers ! 

Nor these alone shall stem the stormy main : 
By. Afric Syrtes, and by Libyan plains, 
Through narrow straits, where rolls the Tuscan wave. 
By Scylla's mingled form, whom erst subdued 751 
The herdsman, mantled in the lion's hide. 
By those fell rocks where sing the siren maids, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious sounds 
That raptared mortals cannot hear, and lire : 755. 

All, all shall Hades seize within his net. 
Worn by a weight of wo ; one, only one, . 
Shall tell the tale, who bears upon his. shield 
The dolphin form, whose sacrilegious hands 
Shall snatch the statue of the martial maid : 760 

Then shall he view the cavernM rock, the den 
Of the fell lion of the mount, whose eye 
Gleams in his forehead like the fuU-orb'd moon. 
Whose hands, yet red with blood, shall seize the cup. 
And pour the draught of darkness on his soul. 765 
On sails the chief; what deaths shall deal around 

748 The following lines relate the sufferings of Ulysses, and 
are, with a few Tariations, an epitome of the Odyssey. 

750 The straits between Italy and Sicily, which connect the 
southern parts of the Tuscan and Adriatic seas, 

75S Hercules, who slew Scylla. 

753 The ' fell rocks' are three small rocky isilands on the 
western coast of Italy, not far from Surrentum. Homer, how- 
ever, makes Ulysses speak only of one island. 

759 Ulysses bore the figure of a dolphin impressed on his 
shield, in memory, according to Plutarch, of his son Telema- 
chus having been saved from drowning by that fish. The use 
of emblems, and armorial bearings of this nature, is of very 
hig^ antiquity. 

760 Ulysses entered Troy in disguise, and carried off the 
palladium or statue of Minerva, whose presence was supposed 
to render the city impregnable. . 

76i Polyphemus, the Cyclops, who had but one eye in the 
centre of his forehead, which was put out by Ulysses^ who 
had previously intoxicated him with wine. > 
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The relics of the wrestler's archery ! 

Before his eyes they slay like scaly shoals 

His loved companions, as the mariner 

Thrids on the reed the vainly-struggling prey. 770 

One wo is past ! — another wo succeeds ! 
What dark Charybdis shall not glut her maw 
With frequent corpses ? and what virgin form 
Girdled with black and howling dogs obscene ? 
What siren songs shall he not hear ? . What notes 775 
From those, who erst with Achelous dwelFd 
Between jBtolian regions, and the shores 
Of Acarnania ? now, on sea-beat rocks 
Whitening with bones of famishM mariners, 
Sit tuning like the bird of night, and strew 780 

Their lures of linked sweetness to the winds. 

What serpent in the planetary hour 
Shall spell with words of might the venom 'd bowl, 
Infusing deadly drugs ? whence brutal forms 
Stabled in styes shall champ the marc of grapes, 786 
And browse, and batten on the spilth of wine. 
But him shall save the black and bitter root 
Of sweetly-flowering moly ; him the god, 
Nonacrian Ctarus, triple-formed, severe 

767 The Lestrygonians are a people of Sicily formerly van- 
quished by Hercules, for which reason they are styled ' the 
relics of his archery.' In the same manner Virgil calls the 
Trojans who escaped with ^neas ' the relics of the Greeks.' 

776 The l^irens were daughters of the Muse Terpsichore 
and the river Achelous, on whose right bank is Acarnania, 
and on whose left iEtolia. 

783 Circe, who transfonned by her magic potions the com- 
panions of Ulysses into swine. 

789 Mercury, or Ctarus, was called ' Nonacrian ' from No- 
naoris, a city situated in Tripolis, a district of Arcadia. He 
gave to Ulysses the herb moly, as a safeguard against the in- 
cantations of Circe. The roots of this plant were said to be 
black, and the flower white, to signify allegorically that the 
commencement of instruction is disagreeable. Mercury is said 
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In youthful grace, and comelineaa divine. 790 

Thence to the confines of the dead he wends 
His anxious way, and views the ghostly seer 
Loved as a maid, and loving as a man ; 
There round the foss, where flows the boiling blood 
In red libation to the powers of hell, 795 

Stern shall he brandish the terrific sword. 
And hear the short thick sob, the howling ghost. 
The shrill sound rattling from the chattering skulls 
Of skeletons obscene; thence steer his bark. 
His only bark, to where the giant brood, 800 

Pressed by th' enormous weight of Sicily, 
Lie gasping ; whence Typhosus pours on high 
The fiery volumes of tempestuous flame. 
Where erst the sire of men and gods in wrath 
Planted the race of apes ; fit successors 806 

To those who vainly thought with g^iant streng^ 
Up to high heaven to force resistless way. 
Then by the tomb of Baius shall he steer 

to be ' triple-formed' fts well as Proserpine, and probably for 
the same reason, from his officiating in heaven, earth, and the 
shades below. 

793 Tiresias was metamorphosed into a woman by killing a 
female serpent on Mount Cithaeron ; and afterwards, by killing 
the male, reassumed his former sex. 

794 The ancients sacrificed to the infernal gods by digging 
a fosB, into which they poored the blood of their victims, 
after having made libations of honey, wine, and water. The 
ghosti were supposed, on tasting the blood, to recall Uie past 
circumstances of their lives, which had been blotted nom 
their memory by the waters of Lethe : but Tiresias retained 
even in death, by the especial favor of Proserpine, his reool- 
lection of the past, and power of anticipating Uie future. 

803 After Uie giants were overthrown in the war against the 
-gods, and Typhon was buried under Mount ^tna, Jupiter 
peopled with monkeys the islands on the west of Italy, in con- 
tempt of their former inhabitants. 

806 Baius was pilot to Ulysses, and gave his name to the 
celebrated Baiae, according to Straho. 
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Hi^ hapless pilot ; by Cimmeritin shades. 

And hoarse-resoimdiiig Acherusian waves ; 810 

By Ossa's heights ; by where the lion trod, 

Seeking the herd ; by where Proserpine's grove 

With gloomy foliage sheds infernal night ; 

By the red waves of fiery Phlegethon, 

Where rises high to this ethereal air 816 

The rocky chain, whence every lapse of streams, 

Each secret somrce of waters gashing down 

Rolls o'er Ausonia's cultivated plain : 

Thence from Lethseon's hills I mark him fare 

By black Ayernus ; by Cocytus' wave, 820 

Where sobs, and shrieks, and other voice than song 

Pierce the dull ear of night ; by Stygian founts. 

Where falsehood never comes, so Jove ordain'd, 

When 'gainst th' enormous brood, the Titan race, 

The vollied thunders of his arm prevail'd. 826 

I mark him pour the streajn from urns of gold 

To gloomy Dis, and to the queen of hell 



809 According to Homer, the nation and city of the Cim- 
merians were at the extremity of the ocean. Fliny places their 
city in Campania. Strab.o treats the whole as a fable. 

810 Acheron was a river of Italy, in the country of the 
Bruttii. 

811 Ossa is a mountain in Italy. Hercules bridged the river 
Orontes by casting rocks into it, on his return from an expe- 
dition, in which he brought off the herds of Geryon. The 
bank between the Lucrine lake and the sea was called ' the 
Herculean Way.' 

816 By ' the rocky chain,' is , here meant the Apennines, 
from whence spring most of the rivers of Italy. 

819 Lethason^s a mountain of Italy. Avernus or Aomos is 
a lake near the Lucrine, and surrounded with woods. 

8S3 When the gods conspired with the Titans to dethrone 
Jupiter, he received assistance from the river Styx, whence 
he decreed that an oath by her waters should be for ever in- 
violable. According to Hesiod, if a deity swore by Styx, and 
afterwards was guilty of perjury, he was deprived of his divi- 
nity for one hundred years. 
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Hang high his helm, and consecrate his plumes. 

Daughters of Tethys* son, whose carols sweet 
Your tuneful mother gave to charm the soul 830 

Netting the breeze with winding melodies, 
When by your rocks the bark careering flies, 
Unheard your song, down from the beetling steep 
Impetuous shall you leap, and dip your wings 
Deep in the Tuscan billows : so the Fates 835 

Have spun the deadly tissue of your line. 

One shall Phalerus' beachy verge receive. 
And dewy Glanis : there the fane shall rise. 
And still Parthenope the voice shall hymn, 
When circling years return, the sacred bull . 840 

Fall for Parthenope, and stream the wine : 
Ay, and for thee, sweet maid, in rapid race 
Shall gleam the torch, when to the chief who rules 
Mopsopian navies speaks the voice divine : 
And all who dwell by Naples shall revere, 845 

While flows the tide of Time, and all, who roam 
Where towers Misenus, shall thy name adore. 

B28 Ulysses, on his retam from the shades, raised a colamn 
to the Infernal deities, and on it suspended his helmet. 

829 It has been already mentioned that the Sirens were 
daughters of the Muse Terpsichore and Acheloiis the son of 
Tethys. They threw themselves into the sea from grief that 
Ulysses escaped Uieir incantations. 

&37 Naples, which, according to some authors, was built by 
Phalerus, tyrant of Sicily, was originally called Parthenope, 
and received its name from the siren of that name. 

838 The Glanis is a river of Campania, and is the same with 
that called Clanius by Virgil. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
mentions it as near the Vulturnus. 

843 Diotimus sailed from Athens to Naples, in obedience to 
an oracle which commanded him to sacrifice at the tomb of 
Parthenope : he there instituted games in imitation of those 
at Athens, wherein the competitors in the foot-race carried 
torches, in honor of Vulcan or Prometheus. 

844 Attica was formerly called Mopsopia. 

847 Misenus was trumpeter to ^neas, and gave his nam* 
to a promontory not far from Cum». 
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Leucosia, thrown upon Enipeus' rock, 
Shall name her monumental isle, where Is 
And neighhoring Laris to the vasty deep 850 

Press on their tide, and roll their watery war. 

Ligea, floating to Tereina's towers. 
Shall cleave the waves ; around her Ocean wreathes 
His crisped smiles, and with funereal rites 
Shall dank and dripping mariners invoke 655 

Her parted shade, and raise the rustic tomh. 
And he, the god who rears his horned hrow, 
Shall lave the marhles with the purest lymph 
"Where rolls Ocinarus, Ausonian stream. 

I see the patient chief where he confines 860 

The struggling winds, and sinks to short repose ; 
But soon the storm shall rise, the mountain waves 
Shall drive the bark swift reeling o'er the main, 
Lash'd by a scourge of. lightning; he shall grasp 
The olive branches glancing from the rock, 865 

And tremble at the seas which foam below. 

I see him wasting in th' Ogygian isle 
The fleeting, hours, and clasp the beauteous nymph 
Old Atlas' daughter ; soon to roam the main 
With oar and sail, when he shall build his bark 870 
With restless hands, and drive the iron cramps, 

849 Is, and Iat'ib, are both rivers of Italy. 

852 Tereina is a city in the country of the Bmttii : it was 
built by the Crotoniatae, and, according to Strabo, destroyed 
by Hannibal. It gave its name to the bay near which it was 
situated, now called Golfo di S. Eufemia. Near it flows the 
river Ocinarus. 

857 The ancients were accustomed to represent their river- 
gods with boms. 

860 Cassandra proceeds with the wanderings of Ulysses, 
and foretells that his associates will open the bags in which 
the winds have been inclosed by ^olus. 

865 Ulysses, after his shipwreck^ clung to the wild oU^e 
which overhung Charybdis. 

867 The island of Calypso, the daughter of Atlas. 
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And close-compacted keel ; tlien, laaoching forth. 

Alone be cuts th' immeasurable way. 

But now tbe god, who girdles round the world. 

Shall heave his oceans on the raft, and burst 875 

The bars, and scatter o'er tbe swelling tide 

Sail-yards aad sails, and dash into the brine 

Tbe chief, entwined with cordage, like the brood 

Of callow wing which fill the halcyon's nest. 

Long shall he roam, and dwell with him^ho loTed 880 

Anthedon, seat of Thracian kings, on waves 

Now here, now there upborne ; as when the windsf 

Toss high the lightsome cork, or mountain pine, 

Th^ rattling branches wave, the leafy growth 

Cowers in tbe blast : entwined around his breast, 886 

And arms of oary strength, the fillet saves. 

Gift of the sea-nymph ; but the bloody rocks 

Shall jag his hands, and tear his manly flesh 

With pointed crags, and dye the green to red. 

The scythe by Saturn hated shall receive S90 

Unrobed, unhoused, an orator of woes. 
Whose specious glozings twine about the soul 



881 Anthedon is a city of Boeotia, on the shores of the £u- 
ripus, and on the frontier of the Loori Optintii : it is the last 
port on the coast of Bceotia. It is said to have been formerly 
occupied by a colony of Thracians, and was the birthplace of 
Gloucus, a fisherman, who perceiving that the fish he had 
canght, on tasting a certain herb, revived, and leaped into 
the sea, tried the experiment on himself, and became a marine 
deity. 

887 Leucothea appeared to Ulysses after Neptune had de* 
stroyed the raft on which he was endeavoring to reach Phaea- 
cia, and gave him a fillet which had the virtue to preserve 
him from drowning. 

-890 Corcyra, now Corfu, called also Scheria, and Phseaoia 
by Homer, was originally named Drepane, from a Greek word 
signifying ' a scy^e,' or ' reaping-hook,' because in that 
island was buried the scythe with which Jupiter mutilated 
his father Saturn. 
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The maze of fabling eloquence ; not yet, 

O God, not yet let winds disperse in air 

The blinded giant's curse ; not yet the king, 895 

Th' equestrian lord, Melanthus, in repose 

Steep his immortal eyelids : he shall come. 

Yes, he shall come, and view the watery caye 

Joyous, and shades gf Neritus beloved. 

Hills forest-crown'd, but see his noble house, 900 

And rich magnificence of pillar'd halls. 

By lusty lovers from its base overthrown ; 

And she, the modest harlotry, shall waste 

His wealth in riots, and misrule shall lord. 

What woes the king shall bear ! what fiercer toils 906 

Than those, wbeu Scsa's gate beheld him wade 

Through lakes of Trojan blood ! How shall he bear 

(E'en while Revenge sits brooding on his heart) 

Threatenings of slaves ! How shall he brook the blows 

Of caitiff hands, and scorn the traitor stone ! 919 

For well he knows the scourge ; the bloody wale, 

Seal'd on his flesh, still swells where Tboas plied 

Frequent the lash, when not with coward groan 



895 Polypbeinua,*who wrs blinded by Ulysses, and prayed 
to his father Neptune that his enemy might never reach Ithaca, 
or at least not till be had experienced many wanderings, and 
seen the death of all his companions. 

896 Neptune was called Melanthus by the Athenians. In 
the contest which he maintained with Minerva he caused a 
horse to spring out of the ground, for which reason he was 
sumamed ' equestrian.' 

899 Neritus, by some considered as an island, is said by 
Homer to be a mountain in Ithaca. 

903 By the ' modest harlotry ' is meant Penelope, of whom 
some authors relate a good deal of antiquated scandal. 

906 The contest for the dead body of Patroolus was carried 
on before the Sceean ^te. 

911 Ulysses permitted himself to be scourged by Tboas, 
that he might appear a deserter from the Grecian army, when 
he entered Troy in order to carry off the Palladium. 
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Stubborn he stood in volnntary pains, 

Conceiving wiles wherewith to snare his foes, 915 

And fraught with fables, and warm flowing tears 

Wind him into the easy-hearted king : 

Our greatest curse ! whom Bombylean realms 

Of old engendered, and Temmician hills ; 

Who saved alone shall view his comrades sink 920 

Transfix^ by lightnings in the wave ; shall seem 

A fowl marine swift scudding on the seas 

With rippling wing ; or lie upon the shore. 

Bedded on oozy foison, like a shell 

Long worn by waters, and by tempests toss'd : 925 

Shall view the Bacchanal of Sparta waste 

His treasured stores, to feast the Pronian rout, 

And die long lingering through decrepid age. 

Far from the shores, where Neritus shall shield 

The hoary raven, and inclose his war : 990 

Deep in his side shall sink the bony shaft, 

The fishy point Sardonic, and his son 

Shall. deal the blow, his son who boasts his blood 

Kin to Pelides' bride : him Eurytus 



917 Priam, whom Ulysses deceived by his stratagem. 

918 AutolycuB, the father of Anticlea the mother of Ulysses, 
inhabited Bceotia, which contained the mountain Bombylea, 
and part of which was formerly inhabited by the Temmices. 

926 Tyndaras and Icarius were brothers. Penelope was 
daughter of the latter, by Periboea, and consequently of Spar- 
tan extraction. 

927 The saitors of Penelope are here called ' the Pronian 
font/ since many of these came to Ithaca from Cephallenia ; 
of which island Prone is a principal city. 

i 932 Tiresias prophesied that the death of Ulysses shonld 
proceed from the sea : accordingly, when Telegonus, his son 
by Circe, came to Ithaca to seek his father, an accidental ren- 
counter took place, and Telegonus, not knowing him, killed 
him with a javelin headed by the bone of a fish. 
. 934 Circe, the mother of Telegonus, was sister to .£et68 
the father.of Medea, who beoame the wife of Achilles in the 
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Shall crown with garlands of prophetic fame, 936 

And all who dwell hy Trampya, where the prince, 

Tymphaean chief, who leads Epirot bands. 

Shall slay the royal Hercules, whose veins 

With blood of iEacus and Perseus flow. 

And Temeniis, sprung from Alcides' loins. 940 

The wily chief qhall lie by Perge's hills 
Entomb'd in wide Gortynia, and shall weep 
His child and bleeding spouse ; for to the shades 
His son with blood yet reeking on his hands 
Shall rush : the murderous sister shall destroy, 945 
Kin to Apsyrtus, and to Glaucon kin. 
These woes shall he behold, this storm of grief. 
And tread once more th' irremeable path 
Of Hades, never doom'd to see the skies 

Elysian fields.— Aristotle says that the Eurjrtanes were a peo- 
ple of iEtolia : they were so called from Eury tus. 
• 936 Trampya is a city of Epirus, where Ulysses had an 
oracle. 

937 Folysperchon, chief of the Epirots, slew Hercules, the 
son of Alexander the Great and Barsine. Hercules derived 
his descent, on bis father's side, from Perseus and tbe son of 
Alcmena, and by his grandmother Olympias from iEacus. — 
The Tymphaei were a people of Epirus, according to Strabo. 
Pliny places them under the ^tolians, and, being ou tbe 
frontier, they probably passed under tbe dominion of different 
states. They took their name from the mountain Tympha. 

940 Temenus was great- great- grandson of Hercules, tbe re- 
puted son of Ampbitry o, and was one of the ancestors of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

941 Perge is a mountain of Tuscany, of which Gortynia 
formed a district. There is extant an epitaph on Ulysses 
buried in Tuscany. 

943 By the son and wife of Ulysses are meant Telemachus 
and Circe. Telemachus having married Cassiphone, the 
daughter of Circe, put his mother-in-law to death ; but was 
himself assassinated by Cassiphone, in reyenge for her mo- 
ther's murder. 

946 Cassiphone is said to be kin to Apsirrtus and Glaucon, 
because iEetes, the brother of Circe, was father to Apsyrtua, 
and Pasiphae his sister was mother to Glaucon, 
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Serene, and dream the trapquil life away. 960 

Ah, wretch ! how better had it been to plough 
The stubborn soil, and, feigning frantic lore, 
Lash the dull beast, than thus to roam on earth 
Outcast, and drag the lengthening chain of wo ! 

But listening to the airy voice of Fame, 956 

Th' unhappy bridegroom, fired by hopeless lore. 
With many a toilsome march, o'er many a wave. 
Shall seek the sprite, the shadow of a dream. 
What oceans shall he search ? what lands explore ? 
First shall he see the rocks whose weight oppress 900 
Stern Typhon's blasted limbs, and her who rears 
Her marble form upon the Cyprian shore : 
Then fear the dangerous crags, the jutting cli£fsy 
By which the dusky nations of the Nile 
Steer shuddering, and th' embattled towers, which 
rise 966 

Where Myrrh a wept, though clothed in woody shade, 
Her odorous tears, and felt a mother's pang. 
Nor shall he not behold the tomb where sleeps 

951 Ulysses, that he might not he forced to go to the Tfojan 
war, and leave bis wife Penelope, feigned madness, and 
yoked an ox and an ass to a plough ; but Falamedes placed 
the infant Telemachus in the furrow, on which Ulysses 
turned aside to avoid hurting his child, and discovered his 
stratagem. 

956 The bridegroom is Menelaus, and the sprite is the 
image of his wife Helen, which vanished after the destruction 
of Troy. 

961 Sicily and the adjacent islands, being volcanic, were 
fabled to have been heaped on Typbon. 

962 When Venus was concealing herself in the island of 
Cyprus, her retreat was pointed out by a woman, who was 
changed into stone, in order to punish her loquacity ^ others 
relate that cruelty to her lovers was the cause of this meta- 
morphosis. 

965 Biblus, a city of Phoenicia, where Myrrha was changed 
into a tree. The bark afterwards opened, and produced Ado- 
nis her offspring by Cinyras. 
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The lovely youth 'gainst whom the muses erst 

Sent forth the tusky monarch of the grove ; 970 

Whence floods of sorrow flow'd down the bright eyes 

Of Schoents, amorous deity, what time, 

Beside sotne fountain-^s rushy brink, she wept. 

Then shall he mark the towers where Cepheus ruled. 

And fountains springing from the printed steps 976 

Of Laphrian Hermes, and the double rock 

^Gainst which the monster of the ocean rUsVd 

Eager, but found far other prize, and seized 

Deep in the spacious cavern of his jaws 

The vulture son of gold, who rode the breeze 980 

Sandal'd, with wings, and.wi^ his falchion smote 

Th' enormous ore, wide wallowing on the wave ; 

Who raised the steel divine, and from the trunk 

Sever'd the snaky visage of the Fiend 

Distilling blood, whence sprang the winged steed, 985 

And wondrous rider ; who inclosed his foes 

In marble robe, and with uncovered shield 



93"^ Venus is called ' SchGenis,* from a Greek word, denotin|; 
* a rush/ a species of which plant is ^aid to hare been in use 
as a cosmetic. 

974 Cepheus was king of Ethiopia, in which country, while 
Mercury was employed in guarding lo, a fountain sprung up 
from under his heel. 

976 The rocks to which Andromeda the daughter of Ce- 
pheus was chained, that she might be devoured by the montrter 
which ravaged Ethiopia, by command of Neptune, to punish 
the presumption of her mother Cassiopea, whocballenged the 
Nereids to vie with her in beauty. 

960 Andromeda was released from her perilous situation by 
Perseus, the son of Jupiter, who, that he might obtain Danae, 
metamorphosed himself into gold. 

%1 Perseus is called.' sandal'd with wings/ because he 
borrowed the winded sandals of Mercury. 

964 The fiend is ^ledusa, whose head was struck off by 
Perseus, and from whose blood sprang Chrysaor, and the 
horse Pegasus. The head of Medusa had the power of ooi^ 
verting into Stone whosoever looked on it. 
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Froze their yonng blood, and stiffen'd them to stone ; 
Who stole upon the sisters three, and thence 
Joyful returned, but ne'er to them returned 990 

Light, nor the guide of threefold wanderings. 

Next shall he view the thirsty plains which drink 
The summer wave, and quaff rich floods of light, 
Asbystes' stream, the mossy beds of ooze. 
Where stallM with phocK, from whose reeking hides 
Exhales no Syrian odor, shall he lie. 996 

This for his Helen he shall bear, his bride, 
His constant mother of a female line. 
His Argive love, his many-wedded dame. 

Then shall be wander to Calabrian realms, . 1000 
Hanging his gifts unto the Queen of Spoils, 
The goblet boss'd with brass, the shielding hide 
Spear-proof, and sandals which adorn'd his spouse. 
From thence to Siris, and Lacinian plains. 



969 The Gorgons had but one eye, which each used alter- 
nately ; bat Perseus stole it during the exchange. 

992 The plains of Egypt, which are annually overflowed by 
the Nile. 

994 The river Asbystes takes its nafaie from the Asbystae, a 
nation of Libya. 

995 Menelaus and his companions deceived Proteus by 
wrapping themselves in the skins of phocae> or sea-calves, 
whose disgusting smell is mentioned by Homer. 

996 Helen had two daughters, according to Lycophron ; but 
other authors assert her to have had none but Hermione. 

999 Helen, as is well known, was not an Argive, but a Spar- 
tan : in the term * Argos,' however, the whole of the Pelopon- 
nesus is sometimes included, and Homer frequently calls her 
' the Argive Helen.' 

1001 The ' Queen of Spoils,' is Minerva, to whom Mene- 
laus offered up his shield, a brazen goblet, and the sandals of 
Helen. 

1004 Siris is a town and harbor of Lucania. There is also 
a river of that name. — Lacinium is a promontory near*Scyla- 
seum. 

1006 llie temple mentioned in the preceding citation is that 
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Where to Hoplosmia the soft heifer gives 1005 

The garden stored with odorous sweets, and plants 

Of every bloom ; there every maid shall weep 

The g^ant seed of iEacus, the son 

Of Ocean's nymph, the thunderbolt of war — 

Shall weep, nor wrap around her lovely limbs 1010 

The broider'd vestment, nor the vermeil woof 

Of purfled robes, for to the queen of heaven 

Old Ocean's daughter consecrates the shrine. 

Thence to th' inhospitable shore, where feats 

Of blood and wrestling please the cruel king 1015 

(Whom erst Colotis bore, Aleutian queen, 

Who joys to wander by Longurus' lake). 

He steers, where fell from Saturn's hand the scythe 

Blood-dripping, by Conchea's wave, by plains 

Of green Sicania, by Gonusa's stream, 1020 

The temple's rafter'd height, which to the wolf 

Clothed in the lion's skin the gallant seed 

Of Cretheus raised, wheif o'er the seas he flew, 

, > 

which Lycophron asserts Thetis to have dedicated to Juno 
Hoplosmia, who was worshipped under that name at Elis. 

1006 Achilles, the grandson of iEacas, and son of Thetis. 

1014 Sicily, where reigned Ei'yx the son of Venus, who put 
to death'all strangers whom he conquered in wrestling. He 
gave his name to a mountain, and city, in which was a temple 
of Venus Erycina. 

1016 Venus Colotis had a temple in Cyprus, and was wor- 
shipped in Attica under the name of Colias, which was also 
the name of a promontory in the vicinity of Phalerum. She is 
called Aleutian, from Ales, a river of Colophon. 

1017 Longurus and Gonusa are lakes of Sicily ; and Con- 
ches, which is not mentioned by any other audior, is most 
probably a lake or river of the same island. 

lOSl The temple of Hercules was erected near the African 
Syrtes, by the Argonauts under the command of Jason, the 
descendant of Cretheas: there they are said to have cele- 
brated games, and to have washed themselves in the sea ; but 
the oil with which they had anointed themselves remained on 
the shore, nor could it be washed away by rain or snow. 
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And fifty heroes filFd the wondrous prow ; 1024 

And still the shores, where trod the Minyse, gleam 
With glistening remnants, which no wave can wasli. 
No dews, nor showers of thick descending snows. 
Hark ! how the rocks, which by Teuchira rise, 
Sigh to the mournful echoes of the waves ! 
The frequent corpse lies dashM upon the shore 1090 
Where Atlas on his sandy desert stands 
A tower of strength ; where Mopsus lies entombed 
Sprung from Titaeron, and the broken beam 
Of Argo decks his sea-beat monument. 
Beside Ausigda, where the fattening streams 1036 

Of Cinnyphus enrobe the verdurous soil ; 
Where erst the dame who fled from Colchis gave 
The bowl to Triton, and the massy round 
Of chased and cbiseFd alchemy ; for he. 
The son of Nereus, showed the narrow pass, 1040 

And Tiphys steered swift Argo through the rocks. 
Then chanted loud the god, ' Whenever a Greek 
Again shall touch this wondrous bowl, whene'er 
The rustic Libyan shall forego the prize. 
Mourn, Afric, mourn ; for in thy native breeze 104>§ 
The Grecian sts^ndard floats victoriously.' 
These threats shall scare th' Asbystce ; they shall hide 

1028 Cassandra proceeds to prophesy the shipwreck of Gu- 
neus, Prothoua, and Eurypylus, near Teuchira, a town of Cy- 
•rene, which is a district of Libya. 

10S2 Mopsus the Argonaut, son of Ampycus, and grandson 
pfTitsron. 

1035 A city of Libya on the liver Cinnyphus. Medea gave 
a golden bowl to Triton, tb^ son of Neptune, as a rewvrd for 
having pointed out to the pilot through what channels to steer 
the Argo. Triton prophesied to the Libyans that they abould 
become subject to Greece, whenever a Libyan should give 
back this bowl to a Greek. 

1041 Tiphys was the pilot of the Argonaats. 

1047 The Asbyste, as has been already mentioned, waia a 
people of Libya. 
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The fatal gold deep io the gloomy shades 

Of earth, whither the stormy north shall drive 

The prince who leads Cyphaean hosts, and him, 1050 

Son of Tenthredon, from Palythrium, 

Who sways the sceptre o'er Amphrysian streams 

And Euryampian towers ; and him who rules 

The snowy plains, where stands the rayening wolf 

Stiffened to stone, and all the mountains hoar 1055 

Where high Tymphrestus heaves into the clouds. 

Of these what numbers shall regret the plains 

Of JSgonea ! nor Olosson's fields, 

Nor Gonos, nor Phalanus, nor the towers 

Of Castanea, nor Perrhsebian realms, 1060 

Nor Irus, nor Echinus, nor the rocks 

Of Titarus, nor Trachis, shall remain 

Unwept, nor shores of Thessaly ; and still 

Lie on the beach their bones, unburied, bare. 

One wo is passM 1 — another wo succeeds. 1065 

1050. Guneus came to the Trojan war from Cyphns, a city of 
Ferrhiebia* Dietys of Crete asserts him to haye been killed 
stTroy. 

1051 Prothoms, whom Homer cdls the ruler of the Magne- 
•iaas, and son of Tenthredon. 

t(Xi& The Amphrysus is a river of Thessaly, near the city 
Haloa. 

1053 Earyampe is a city of Magnesia. — Eurypylus ruled 
ever The88flJy» where was to be seen a wolf metamorphosed 
into stone. Peleus killed the son of Psamathe the Nereid, 
who seat a wolf against his flo<^8 : but at the intreaties of 
Thetis she transformed it into marble. 

1056 Tymphresttts is a mountain of the Milienses, a tribe of 
Thessaly ; to whom belong ^gonea, a city, and Titarus, which 
is also the name of a mountain. Echinus is a city of Thessaly 
near Larisaa, as is also Irus, and Trachis, which, according to 
SCraho, is six stadia from Heraelea. Gonus, or Gonnus, is a 
city o£ Perrbcbla, according to Strabo, who also mentions it as 
a Perrbaebian city Olosson, or Oloosson, since called Elasson* 
Livy says that Gonnus is twenty miles from Larissa, close on 
the Vale of Tempe. Pfaalanas is- a city of Thessaly, or £pi« 
rus. Castanea is placed by .Herodotus in Magnesia. 

LYC. R 
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Where on (Enotrian shores Crimissa rears 
Her humble walls, and on the fringed banks 
Of iEsarus looks down, to Death shall haste, 
Who felt the viper's venom in his veitfs, 
And quench'd the burning brand; (for she 'who 
loves 1070 

The trumpet's clang, shall give the steel to fly, 
And guide the shaft from the Maaotian string 
Wing'd from his bow, who burnt by Dyras* stream 
The maddening lion ; from his nervous hand 
The Scythian serpents hiss, the jarring chord 1075 
Clangs in the lyre of death ;) upon his tomb 
Crathis shall gaze, where Patareus enshrined 

1066 (Enotria is an ancient name of Italy. Crimissa is a 
town in the country of the Bruttii, near a promontory of that 
name : Stephanas says it is close to Crotona and Thurium. 
Near it ran the river ^Esarus, which, according to Livy, 
flowed through the middle of Crotona ; but after the sacking 
of that city by Pyrrhus, the dimensions of the inhabited part 
were so much contracted, that the ^sarus was not included 
within the walls. 

1069 Philoctetes, who was wounded in the foot by a serpent, 
or by one of the arrows dipped in the blood of the Hydra. 
He afterwards slew Paris, who is called a firebrand, because, 
as has been already mentioned, Hecuba dreamed that she was 
delivered of one. He came to Italy after the siege of Troy, 
and built Chone on the promontory Crimissa, and also Ma« 
calla. 

1070 Minerva, to whom is attributed the invention of the 
trumpet. 

1073 Philoctetes, at the request of Hercules, placed him on 
the funeral pile, near Dyras, a river of Trachinia, and received 
from him the bow which had formerly belonged to the Scy- 
thian Teutarus. 

1075 The arrows are compared to serpents, from their 
length, swiftness, and hissing noise. The resemblance is 
rendered more exact from the circumstance of the darts al- 
luded to having been dipped in the blood of the Hydra, and 
rendered poisonous. 

1077 Crathis is a river of Lucania, near Thurium and Syba- 
lis : it falls into the bay of Tarentum. — Patareus is a name 
given to ApoUo* 
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Commands th' Alaeah fane high-throned, and rolls 

His "watery war Nanaethus to the main : 

There shall th' Ausonian tribes, Pellenian bands, 1080 

Destroy the hero, while his arm assists 

The Lindian chiefs, whom far from Carpathns, 

Far from Thermydriis* heights, shall Thrascias drive 

To weep and wander through the sad sojourn : 

There by Macella shall the natives raise • 1085 

The temple o'er his tomb, and shed the blood 

Of holocausts, and as a god adore. 

And he shall dwell deep in Langarian vales 
Whose arm shall form the steed, who from the spear 
And strife of men with coward harry starts. 1090 

How shall he mourn his father's perjuries. 
Who, when the bridegroom on Coxnastho's towers 
Roird all the thunder of the battle, dared 

107B Fhiloctetes dedicated a temple to Alsean Apollo, be- 
cause he had at last found a place of rest from his wanderings. 

1079 Nauaethus is a river in the district of the J3ruttii, 
flowing between Crotona and Petelia. 

1082 Lindus is a city, and Thermydrus a harbor of Rhodes, 
where the name Lindo is still to be found. Carpathus is an 
island between Rhodes and Crete. From Rhodes a colony 
came to Italy, where they met with great resistance from a 
number of emigrants from PeUene, a town of Achaia, who 
killed Fhiloctetes while he was in the act of assisting the 
Rhodians. 

1065 Macella is a city of the Bruttii. 

1068 Epeus, tlie fabricator of the Trojan horse, dwelt in 
Langaria subsequently to the taking of Troy, and suffered for 
the perjuries of his father Panopeus ; for when the children 
of Pterelas carried off the herds of Electryon, he promised the 
hand of his daughter Alcmena to the person who should bring 
them back. Amphitryo undertook the expedition, in con- 
junction with Cephalus and Panopeus, aad conquered by the 
assistance of Comaetho, the daughter of Pterelas, who be- 
trayed her father from the love she bore to Cephalus. Am- 
phitryo and his soldiers had sworn to conceal no part of the 
plunder, which oath was violated by Panopeus. Langaria ia 
a town of Lucania, to the south of the river Sous. 
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For iocks and herda, the prizes of the sword. 

Swear, falsely swear, hy the Cydonian maid, 1095 

And thee great god of spears, who ralest wide 

On Thracian hills, or hear'st thoti rather king, 

Candaon, or Mamertus, lord of war ! 

Nor this alone, for in his mother's womh, 

Ere heayen bad dawn'd npon his infant eyes, 1100 

Round the twin-babe he twined the wrestiing arm ; 

For which the gods with weak and timid soul 

Gifted his seed, well knowing how to shine 

In bloodless contests of gymnastic oil, 

Well iranght with wiles, well stored with subtleties 

Of specious art, but in the strife of death 1106 

Coward, and trembling at the lance's gleam. 

Far from his native borne, by Ciris' stream, 

By Cylistarnns shall he dwell, and hang 

High in the temple of the Myndian maid 1110 

Mechanic steel, and aU those instruments 

By which the pest of imaged beams shall rise, 

Leap from the den, and ramp upon our walls. 

And some shall tread the lone Sicilian shore. 
Whither the perjured prince Laomedon 1115 

1095 Minerra Cydonia was worshipped by the people of 
Arcadia. Pausanias teUa us that she had a temple in that 
district. 

1096 The names of Candaon and Memertas are again given 
to Mars in rerse 1636. 

1099 Panopeus fought with his brother Crissus before either 
were born. To punish him, the gods caused his son £pens to 
turn out a ^ood wrestler, but a coward in battle. 

1108 Cins and Cylistamus are rivers of Italy. 

1111 Aristotle tells us that Epeus consecrated those instra* 
ments with which he made the Trojan horse in the temple of 
Minerva situated in Calabria. Minerva was called Myndia, 
from a city in Caria. 

1115 Laomedon, incensed that his daughter Hesione had 
been substituted for one of the three daughters of Phenoda- 
mas, sent them to be exposed on the akarea of Sicily, part o£ 
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Sdtif erst the bark which bore the triple charge 

Of lovely maids ; for still upon his soul 

Weigh'd every word PhceDodamas had breathed, 

Still to his eyes his daughter's form arose 

Prey to the ravening ore ; wherefore he bade 1120 

To oast the nymphs unto the savage brood 

Which howl on barren Lssstrygonian shores. 

But flying from the solitary strand, 

To soft Zerinthia shall they build the fane 

Who bore the wrestling king; thence as they roam, 

One shall the river- god Crimissus press llfM 

With fierce embrace, and wrap his limbs divine 

In likeness of a hound : the nymph shall bear 

A wondrous boy, who on Sicanian plains 

Shall build three cities, castellated pride ; 1130 

Who from Idean shores shall bear away 

Anchises' spurious branch, and in the soil 

Of rich Trinacria plant the budding germ* 

Segesta, thee the sanctities of heaven 
Have steep'd in sorrows ; ne'er to thee shall come 
Joy, nor the voice of song, since Ilium blazed 1136 
Wrapp'd round with flame ; alone shalt thou deplore 
Its towers and sacred shrines, and heave the sob 
Ceaseless, and groan through ages ; sable robes 



which island was colonised by th« Lestrygones, a nation of 
Italy, called afterwards Leontini. These three daughters 
were preserved hy Venus, and one of them bore to the river 
Crimissus a son named Egestes or Acestes, who built three 
cities, ^gesta or Segesta, Eryz, and Entella. 
. 1131 Egestes, or Acestes, came to Troy, and took back with 
him Elymns, an illegitimate son of Anchises. 

1133 The three promontories of Sicily, from which it ob- 
tained the name of Trinacris, are Paehynns, Lilybsum, and 
Pelorus. 

1134 The inhabitants of Segesta continued to wear monm- 
iag in memory of the misfortunes of Troy, The use of this 
^»u is confirmed by history* . 
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Of WO shall clothe thine habitants, and all 1140 

Squalid with grief^ and savaged by despair^ . 
Dishevelled tresses of entangling cnrls 
Shall float upon their shoulders, signs of wo. 
By Siris some shall bold Leutarnia's plain. 
Where Calchas, skill 'd in Sisyphean lore, 1145 

Lies hearsed in death, and bleeds his clotted hair. 
Where Sinis murmurs in his bed, and rolls 
O'er Chonia's field his fertilising wave. 
There shall th' unhappy exiles raise them towers 
Like those which never more shall they behold, 1150 
And build a little Troy ; but rage shall seize 
The Laphrian virgin, who shall blow the blast 
From her shrill clarion, and collect her might ; 
For .e'en within her fane shall Murder stalk 
And slay the sons of Xuthus, and the race 1155 

Of Ion, nor shall spare her kindred blood. 
Then shall the statue roll her bloodless eyes 
To shun th' Achaean wolves, for in her view 



1144 Leutamia and Siris are cities of Italy. Siris was ft 
sea-port, attached to Heradea, situated near a river of the 
same name ; and Strabo says that a tradition existed of ita 
having been colonised by Trojans. 

1148 Canter asserts that Italy was formerly called Chonia^ 
and thinks the name might have originated from Hercules, 
y^ho was called Chon by the Phoenicians; bnt Apollodorns, 
as quoted by Strabo, tells us that Fhiloctetes built the city of 
Chone near the promontory Crimissa, from whence the in- 
habitants of that. district were called Chonians. 

11^12 I^inerva 

1154 When the Trojans fled to Italy after the taking of Troy» 
the inhabitants of Crotona, though originally of Achsan ex- 
traction, assisted them in an attack on an Athenian tribe 
which had settled there, and murdered the fu^tives who had 
fled to the temple of Minerva* whose statue is said to have 
averted her eyes. 

1156 Attica was formerly called Ionia, from Ion, the son of 
Xuthus. Ion is supposed by some to be the same person witin 
Javan, the descendant of Noah« . ... 
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Not e'en his fillet saves the blameless priest^ 

Who first shall dye her altars with his gore. 1160 

Some oil TnllesiaD hills^ and rugged steeps 
Of sea-beat Linns swelling to the clouds, 
3ow down their beads to the brave Amazon, 
Who, borne on foreign waves, round foreign shores 
Shall seek her queen ; what time in fields of war 1165 
Brass binds her helmed' head ^ brass round her limbs 
Gleams dreadful to the sun* Th' ^Etolian ape 
Shall wound the martial glories of those eyes. 
As closed in night they slumber ; but the spear 
Shall nail the dark deformity to earth « 1170 

These towers, these bulwarks of the mighty maid^ 
Crotona's children shall despoil, and slay 
Clete, the queen of Clete : well I know 
That Laure's sons shall win no easy field, 
Nor cloudless be the tempest ; for what troopiS 1 175 
Pierced by her steel shall bite th' inglorious dust I 
What clenched hands shall grind the gory soil ! 
What sobs of death come bubbling up in blood ! 

Some by Terina, where Ocinarus 
Rolls down his limpid crystalline, shall dwell 1180 

' 1161 Some of the Greeks Battled in Thessaly, the birth- 
place of Clete the Amazon, who, while in search of her mis-' 
tress Penthesilea, was driven by a storm to Italyi where she 
built a .city, and called it by her own name* The Tullesian 
mountains, and Linus, are in Thessaly. 

1167 When Achilles bad slain Penthesilea, on raising her 
oelmet, and discovering her beauty, be lamented his yictory, 
and slew Thersites the iEtolian, who had wounded her in the 
eye. Thersites is called an ape on account of his deformity. 

1174 The Crotoniatae, descendants of Laure, the wife of 
Croton their founder, after several generations attacked and 
destroyed Clete, the queen of which city was herself always 
called Clete. They slew the last of the race, but not till they 
had severely suffered from her courageous resistance. 

1179 Others dwelt in Terina, a city of Italy, by the river 
Ocinarus* 
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In sad repose, worn down by bitter toils. 

The bloody Boar, the son of Gorge bold. 
Who drinks Lycormus' waters, and the chief 
Of feeble spear, who boasts the second prize 
Of beauty, toss'd on stormy seas shall roam ; 1186 

For nt>w the North shall rash on frozen wings 
From Tbracian caverns, drive their shattered pine 
Where Libya's sands unwet with morning dews 
Spread barren ; now shall Afric's sultry son 
Koar from the south, and fraught with bickering storms 
In dark encounter ride upon the waves ; 1 191 

Till, bursting from the bosom of the deep, 
Epirot ridges and Qeraunian woods 
Shall bound the black horizon of the main. 
There long they roam, and drink swift iEas^ stream. 
Outcast, exiled ; and by Mylacian realms, 1196 

By Cratfais shall they wander, by the towers 
Of Colchian Poles, where those dwell beside 
Bizerus, deeply flowing stream, whom erst 



1182 Thoas and Nireus were driven to Libya, and after- 
wards by a southerly wind to Epinis. Thoas was the son of 
Andrsmon and Gorge, and by birth au ^tolian, for Lycor- 
inos is a river of i£tolia. He is termed a hoar from his mar- 
tial spirit. 

The bristled boar in infant gore 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. — Gaxv. 

1183 Nireus, the son of Charopus and Aglaie, was con- 
sidered as inferior to none but Achilles in beauty: but he 
was a bad soldier, and brought but few followers witli him to 
Troy. 

11 9S The Ceraunia, or Acroceraunia, are mountains of £pi- 
rus, part of which country was inhabited by the My laces. 
The river JEis takes its rise in Mount Pindus. 

1198 Pols, or Pola, was a city of Istria, built by the Col- 
ohians whom JEetes despatched to recover Medea. They 
failed in their pursuit, and, in consequence, were afraid to 
return. 

1199 Dizerus is a river of lUyria* 
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The prince of Corinth and of Ma, sent 1200 

Ta seek his daughter o'er the waves : they flew 
Swiftly, but swifter fled the bark divine. 
And bore the bride, the willing prize, away. 

And some to Malta, near Othronus' isle 
Shall steer, where round the rocks the chafing wave 
Still urges, flowing from Pachynus' shores, 1226 

And Ulyssean hills, (things by their names 
I call, as yet unnamed,) where the fell son 
Of Sisyphus rear'd high the marble fane 
To dread Longatis, and Helorus laves 1210 

The pillared height with coldly-flowing stream, 

Euboea's wolf, whose unrelenting fangs 
Tore out his grandsire's heart, shall still regret 

ISOO Metw, the father of Medea, was the founder of the 
city i£a. It is said that, not content with the sovereignty of 
Corinth, he quitted it for that of Colchis. 

11^03 The Argo, in which Jason bore off Medea. 

1204 Melite, now called Malta, lies opposite to the promon* 
tory Pachynus, the most southern part of Sicily. Othronus 
is an island in the Ionian sea, between Epirus and Italy. 

ISOT The promontory of Ulysses was near to Pachynus, 
There Ulysses built a temple to Hecate, that he might ap- 
pease the spirit of Hecuba, whom he had caused to Ml 
stoned. 

1209 Anticlea, the mother of Ulysses, is said by some 
authors to have been pregnant by Sisyphus when she married 
Laertes. 

1210 Longatis was a name of Hecate. ' Helorus is a river of 
Sicily, which flows near a city of that name, near Pachynus* 
It is said to inundate the surrounding country, in the same 
manner as the Nile. 

1212 Elpenor, intending to strike a servant who was negli- 
ffentlv conducting his srandfather Abas, missed his aim, and 
tilled the latter ; for which reason being forced to submit to 
banishment for one year, he persuaded a body of his country- 
men to follow him to Troy, from which he afterwards went to 
Othronus, but was driven from thence by serpents to Abantia, 
a city of lUyricum, Homer however tells us that he was killed 
at Troy by Agenor, and an epitaph is extant * on Elpenor buried 
at Troy,' 
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Coscyiithns' native wave, and on the shores 

Of hlea)^ Othronufl dwell ; upon a rock 1215 

High frowning o'er the seas he shall indite 

The glozing speech , and with him shall entice 

Full many a mariner ; for from his home 

While the year circles shall Erinnys lash 

The murderous wretch, and Justice watch her prey. 

And Furies rising from Ladonian waves. 1221 

Thence shall he roam, and fly the hattling snakes. 

And dragon coil implicit ; then shall steer 

To famed Ahantia's towers, Epirot realms, 

And dwell upon the shores, and quaff the stream 1225 

Which down Chaonian Polyanthes flows. 

By where the marhles on Ausonia's plain 
Rise, empty semhlance of a tomh, and bear 
Their Calchas' name, ane of the healing pair 
Shall heap a foreign dust upon his bones. 12dO 

In fleecy spoils the curious spoils shall sleep 
Fast hy his sepulchre, and dreams divine 
Draw back the veil which clothes futurity. 
Wet with Althasniis' wave the Daunians pour 
Their soul into the prayer, and call the god 1235 

Loudly, to scatter from his healing wing 

1214 Coscynthus was the ancient name of the Eoripos, a 
strait between Boeotia and Eubcea. 

1219 Ceres Erinnys was worshipped at Telphusa, a town of 
Arcadia, near the river Ladon. 

, 1226 Polyanthes is a river of Chaonia, which is a district on 
the eastern coast of Epirus, to the south of the moantaina 
called Acroceraunia. Apollonius fables that Phaeton fell into 
the mouth of this river. 

. 1229 Podalirias, the son of iEscuIapius, and brother of 
Machaon, was buried in Italy, near the cenotaph of Calchas. 
Thither the neighboring tribes resorted for oracles, and 
wrapping themselves in the skins of sheep, awaited prophetic 
dreams. 

1234 The persona who came to consult the oracles washed 
thenLBcdves with the water of the river Althaenus. 
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Health on the herd, and husy tribes of men. 
There what a sun shall on the heralds burst, 
^tolian fools, and light them to their graves, 
When from Salangian and Angsesan tribes 1240 

They claim their chieftain's heritanc^, the fields 
And fattening furrows of sustaining earth ! 
Deep in the tomb, and cavern'd gloom of Death, 
Alive shall they descend, unwept, unmourn'd. 
And roof'd with horrent stone the Daunian race 1245 
Raise the rude monument ; thus shall they hold 
The plains beloved, the portion of the king, 
Son of the boar, who ground with cruel jaws 
. The warrior's head, and dyed his tusks in blood. 

Y^here Lampetes erect with horned head 1250 

Juts from Hipponian hills into the main^ 



1238 Diomed cursed the soil of the Daunians, and prayed 
that it might never prove fertile till cultivated by ^tolian 
husbandmen. In process of time» the i£tolians demanded 
the inheritance of Diomed, and sent ambassadors, who, after 
having consulted an oracle, received for answer ' that they 
should hold the land in perpetuity.' These delegates made 
their requisition, but were in consequence buried alive j and 
thus was the prediction fulfilled. 

1240 The Salangi and AngSBsi are tribes of Ttaly. 

1248 Diomed was the son of Tydeus, who was mortally 
wounded before I'hebes by Melanippus. Amphiaraus killed 
the latter, and Tydeus died gnawing the head of his antago- 
nist* Tydeus is called a boar, because he wore the skin of 
that animal. Adrastus consulted an oracle with respect to 
the marriage of his daughters, Deiphile and Argia : he re* 
ceived for answer an injunction to give them to a boar and a 
lion ; and, in obedience to this command, bestowed them on 
Tydeus, who was dressed in the hide of a boar, and Poly- 
nices, who wore that of a lion. 

1251 Hippo, or Hipponium, was a city of the Bruttii, built» 
according to Strabo, by the Locrians : it was afterwards called 
by the Romans Vibo Valentia. Lampetes was a mountain on 
the adjacent coast, whither came the Phocians, the followers 
of Schedius and Epistrophus, the sons of Iphitus, and grand-^ 
sons of Naubolus. 
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1 

Shall steer the troops whose chiefs derive their race 

From ancient Nau bolus, nor more shall plough 

Fair Crissa's heights, hut on Crotonian shores 

(As slow they drive the sturdy team afield) 1255 

Think on their loved Anemorean plains, 

Lilaea's towers, Amphissa's Phocian wall. 

And AbsB, rollM in the records of Fame. 

Unhappy dame, Setea, wave thy torch, 
Throw flames upon the helm, flames on the prow: 1260 
Chain'd to the rocks, how shalt thou call on Death, 
When iron cramps, and clasping hands of hrass 
Inextricahle, knit thy limbs ! on high 
The screaming vulture^ circling round thy head. 
Shall scent his prey, shall banquet on thy blood. 1265 
Hark ! Crathis echoes to thy groans : the rocks 
Named from thy woes, and sacred to thy grief, 
Shall rise, and scowl upon the Tuscan main. 

Thy waves, O Membles, and the barren shores 

1S54 Crissa was a cit^ of Phocis, buUt by Crissus the bro- 
ther of Fanopeus : it was not far from the bay of Corinth, 
which was by many called the Sinus Crissains, though this 
same applies properly to a creek which runs up by Crissa. 

1256 Anemorea was a city of Phocis, but its situation is not 
exactly ascertained. 

1257 Lilsa was a city of PhociSi situated at the fountains 
whence springs the river Cephisus. The site of Ampfaissa is 
not very exactly ascertained. Lycophron, by mentioning it in 
the same list with so many cities of Pfaocis, would seem to 
place it in the same district, and is supported by the authority 
of Pliny. 

1256 Aba was in Phocis, and was renowned for an oracle, 
which was prior to that of Delphi, and existed in the time of 
Herodotus. 

1359 Setea, one of the Trojan captives, conspired with her 
fellow -sufferers to burn the Grecian fleet near Sybaris. She 
was discovered, crucified, and affixed to a rock which after* 
wards bore her name. 

1266 Crathis is a river which runs by Sybaris into the bay 
efXarentum. 

1269 Membles is a river of Italy, 
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Of Cyrnus, shall behold the Grecian barka 1270 

Steer mournfully ; beyond the Tyrrhene seas 
Safe in Lametus' waters shall they ride, 
Ride safe — but ne'er return! their crews shall dwell 
For ever there, and tread Lucanian shores. 
Cer these shall Sorrow brood ; still shall they weep 
My forceful spousals, and the foul embrace. 1276 

Some to their realms, their native realms, shall 
ride 
Gallant, and gay ; but not for them shall glow 
Propitious flames of sacrificial light 
To please Larynthian Cerdylas : such arts, 1280 

Such wiles, the mining hedgehog shall infuse. 
Steal to the nests, and in each female bird 
Raise fraudful hopes, inordinate desires ; 
While impious fires of luring flame shall stream. 
And guide their navies on the rocks ; for still 128^ 
Revenge sits lurking, since the filial branch 
Bow'd its green honors to the severing steel, 
And lies all withering on Methymna's shore* 

1270 Cyrnus, or Corsica, was colonised by the Phocians, 
who afterwards inhabited Marseilles. 

1272 The Lametian bay was on the eastern coast of Italy, so 
called from the river Lametus, or Lametia, a city towards the 
south of Lucania. Cassandra concludes here her enumeration 
of the wanderings of the Greeks, and proceeds to foretell their 
sufferings after their return. 

1SS0 Jupiter is termed Cerdylas, from a Greek word siraii- 
fying lucre ; because be is the source of all gain and good for<« 
tune ; and Larynthian, from a city where he was worshij^d* 

1281 NaupliuB in revenge for the death of his soo Pala- 
medes, employed himself in corrupting the wives of the ab* 
sent princes, and exciting their subjects to rebel. The man- 
Bsr in which he lured their fleet to destruction was by dis- 
playing false lights on the Capharean promontory. From his 
cunning, be is styled a hedgehog, the sagacity of which animal 
was proverbial among the Greeks. 

1286 This branch was Palamedes, who was buried at Me* 
thymna, one of the five cities of Lesbos. 
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Borne do^B, and struggling in the bath of blood, 
The king of men shall feel the tangling robe 1290 

Twine round his manly limbs in traitorous folds 
Inextricably knotted, and shall search 
The clasping sutures with unseeing hands : 
Then streams, and blood, and batter'd brains shall dye 
Urn, tripod, layer : hand on hand up-heaved, 1295 
The cleaving axe shall lay his warrior head 
Low : from the mad and mangling lioness 
To Stygian waters, to Tsenarian shores 
His soul shall wing her melancholy way* 
But I shall lie upon the lap of Earth 1300 

Smit by the piercing steel, and in my gore 
Weltering ; while on my neck bow'd to the ground 
Shall strike with many a stab, and many a blow. 
The Dragon queen : as on the mountain tops 
the youthful woodman cleaves with sturdy stroke 1305 
Cedar, or pine, or knotted oak, so she 
Shall stride infuriate on my bleeding limbs, 
Wreak her mean vengeance on a captive slave, 
And satiate all her savage soul with death. 
With sobs and shrieks my spirit issuing forth 1310 
Qn wings of winds shall seek my wedded lord: 
But ah ! I see, I see the lion's whelp 
Rush from his lair, and ranging for revenge 

' 1S89 Lycopbron agrees with the Greek tragedians in stating 
Agamemnon to have been murdered in a bath ; but Homer as* 
serts him to have been killed at a banquet. 
* 1290 Clytemnestra, according to i^schylus, threw a robe 
over the head of Agamemnon, and then cleaved his head with 
an aze. 

' 1293 This metaphor, which confounds the senses of feeling 
and sight, is analagous to the scriptural ' darkness which may 
be felt,' and the ' palpable obscure' of Milton. 

1304 The Dragon queen is Clytemnestra. 
- 1312 Orestes, who tivenged the death of Agamemnon on bis 
mother Clytemnestra.- 
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Strike his fell talons to the viper's heart, 

Wash hlood with hlood, and expiate wo with wo. 1315 

My spouse, the master of the captive maid, 
Though low in death, shall still on Sparta shed 
His influence henign, like Jove adored 
By all the sons of (Ebalus ; nor night 
Shall steep my glories in Lethaean dews, 1320 

Nor veil my honors, for the Daunian chiefs. 
And those who dwell in Dardanus, shall build 
The fane which rises fast by Salpe's lake ; 
And stil], when maidens loathe the bridal yoke, 
(Of chaste delights enamor'd) and the song 1325 

Of spoiisals, and th' obtrusive bridegroom proud 
Of flowing tresses and Hectorean curls. 
But base of blood, or cast in vulgar mould. 
Graceless of form, about their beauteous limbsr 
They wrap the sable robe, the garb of fiends 1330 

Eumenides, and dye their cheeks with juice 
Speird with dark words, and waving high the wand 
Throw their white arms around my marble neck. 

Ah me ! what floods your tear-distilling eyes 

1317 A temple was erected at Sparta to Agamemnon, who 
was called Jupiter ; and, vice versa, Jupiter was called Aga- 
memnon. This piece of flattery to princes was very common 
among the ancients. 

1319 (Ebalus, according to some authors, was the progenitor 
of Tyndarus and his brothers. 

1322 Dardanus was a city of Italy. 

1323 Salapia, or Salpe, was a city of Apulia, not far from 
Cannae : near it was a lake called the Palus Salapina. 

1324 When the Daunian virgius were averse to marriage, 
they arrayed themselves in mourning, carried a wand or stafl^, 
and embraced the statue of Cassandra, having previously 
tinged their cheeks. 

1327 A peculiar method of combing back the hair, and suf- 
fering it to flow on the shoulders, was called Hectorean. This 
manner of wearing the hair was used by the Dauuians and 
Ficentini. 

1334 Minerva was so much incensed at the rape of Cassan- 
dra by Ajax the Locrian, that she visited the Locri with pes« 
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Shall pour ! wliat gtotau in evil hour shall eause 13SS 

The forceful bridegroom, 'gainst whose fierce embrace 

Struggling I strove with unavailing strength I 

Unhappy virgins ! whom the cruel lot 

Condemns to sad celibacies of wo : 

Larymna, Spercheus, ye Boagrian streams* 1340 

Ye towers of Thronium, ye Pyranthian woods^ 

Phalorias, Cynus, Naryx, Scarphe's walls. 

Hearth of O ileus, what a weight of wo 

Gygean Pallas heaps upon our heads ! 

A thousand years shall roll, and still the lot 1345 

I«ap from the fatal urn ; through barren plains. 

Wide wastes, and sands wash'd by the frequent 

wave, 
Slow shall the maidens wind their toilsome march. 
By foreign hands upon a foreign shore 
Shall rise the tomb, which tides shall wash away. 13d0 
Trees by the lightning blasted, cypress sluides. 
Branches, whence never fruits nor blossoms sprung. 
Shall heap their funeral pyre, Yulcan consume 
The dove who died upon the Phrygian hills. 
And strew her ashes to the rolling seas. 1355 

The rest shall steal where Sithon's daughter rules, 

tilence. They consalted the oracle of Apollo, which oom- 
manded them to send two virgins annually, chosen by lot, to 
miniater in her temple at Troy : and to continue so to do for 
^e apace of a thousand years. This cuatom is mentioned by 
Plutarch, who states it to have continued till within a short 
qpace of his own time. 

1340 Larymna is a city of Bc&otia ; Spercheus, a river on the 
southern frontier of Thessaly ; Boagrius, a river of the Locri 
Epicnemidii, flowing near Thronium ; Phalorias is a citv of 
Locris ; Cynus is on the frontier of the Locri Opuntii ; N»- 
ryx, or Narycium, is a city of Locris, the seat of Oileus. Mi* 
nerva was called Gygean from the Gygean marsh. 

1349 The first virgins who came to Trov suffered death 
hfffD. the resentment of the Trojans, and their ashes were 
thrown into the sea. 

1356 Rhattea, the daughter of Sithon, gave her name to the 
Bhetean promontory near Troy« 



Pale as the cheek of Death, and lookiDg round 

Start at each sylran whisper of the breeze ; 

From hallowed uma shall pour the luatral d^ws 

Brightening ihe rich mosaic, and adore, * 1960 

Low-cowering at her shrine, the mighty Maid. 

There shall they lurk, a race proscribed, a mark 

For scorn to point at ; for ekch Trojan eye 

Shall scowl upon the damsels ; every boy, 

Youth, or gray-bearded sire, shall seize or stone 1365 

Or axe, or staff hewn upon Ida's hills. 

Or spe«r of ashen length, or tfword.of proof, 

And quench the thirstings of his hand in blood. 

.. O mother! mother! neither shall thy fame 

Float on the wings of silence, but the spouse 1370 

Of gloomy Bis, queen of the triple form, 

Persean Brimo, shall in brutal vest 

Thy members clothe, and limb thee like a hound ; 

Around the couch of Sle^p with nightly tread 

Stem shalt thou stalk, while from thy glaring eyes 

Gleam terrors, such as in their souls infix 1376 

Plagues who with torches honor not the queen 

Of Thracian Strymon, and Pherean plains: 

And on Pachynus' shore thy cenotaph 

Shall rear its sacred marbles : round it dreams 13d0 

Shall spread their wings of soporific shade. 

So wills the lord who by the flowing streams 

1369 it has been already mentioned that Hecuba was 
changed into a dog by Hecate : which goddess was worshipped 
under the name of Brimb, or Obrimo. 

1377 Torches were used in the Eleusiaian mysteries and the 
■aerifieeiS to Proserpine, in memory of those which Ceres 
tii^ted at Mount £tna, when she sought her daughter. 

1S7B Before the extension of the limits of Macedon the 

nyer Strymon was the boundary between that countnr and 

Thrace. He<!ate was worshipped at Fherae, a city of Thes* 

saly, not far from the Pegassan bay. 

^ 1^ Ulyases was the urst who cast a stone at Hecuba. Ho 
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Of famed Helorua pours the sacred wine. 
Dreading the triple queen ; for on thy limhs 
First of the Greeks he heaved the murderous stone. 
And offered thee, priest of the rites of hell. 1386 

But not in vain, O brother, not in vain, 
Light of my life, dear as my fostering blood ; 
No, not in vain thy princely care shall pile 
The heaps of numerous holocausts, and burn 1390 
Ambrosial incense and ambrosial flowers 
To him, who sitting on Ophion's throne 
Looks o'er the world ; thee to his native shores 
(Shores hymn'd by every song, by every Greek 
Voiced tunefully) the grateful god shall bring, 1995 
Where erst his mother wrapp'd in secret shade 
(Who, wrestling ^ith the consort of the skies, 
Hurl'd her to night profound) brought forth in. wo 
The wondrous boy, what time the goddess fled 
The bloody banquets of her spouse, and feasts . 1400 

was afterwards terrified by a driBam, and built a temple near 
the promontory of Pachynus, beside the river Helorua. He- 
cuba is feigned to frighten all persons who neglected to pay 
adoration to Hecate, in o6nformity With the mythology, which 
represented that deity as attend)Bd by do^s whenever she was 
present at nocturnal incantations. , The Dii Manes, and the 
spirits of those who had heen unjustly put to death, were sup- 
posed to have the poWter of punishing and alarming the gnil^« 
1389 Homer iflitkes mention of the piety of Hector, whose 
spirit was translated after death to the islands of the blessed. 
Between the ages of brass and iron Hesiod places a fourth 

feneration of heroes* some of whom he says were killed at 
liebes, others at Troy. These were placed by Jupiter in the 
Happy Isles, at the extremity of the earth, or, as Milton 
phrases it, ' the Earth's green end.' 

1393 The throne of Jupiter was formerly filled by Ophion 
and Eurynome : they were dispossessed, and hurled to Tsrta* 
rus by Saturn, and Rhea; tl^e mother of Jupiter. 

1400 Saturn, that he might not be in his turn expelled by 
his own children, deVouI^ed them as soon as bom. Rhea se« 
oretly placed Jupiter under the care of the Curetes and Cory- 
bantes, and gaV'e to Saliiin a stone wrapped up in swaddliog* 
clothss. 
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Infanticide i but not the tender, limbs 

Of his own son the cruel father crush'dy 

.Of his own seed the murderer and the tomh* 

But glt^tted down the stone, and linten folds 

Of swaddling robe : there in the blissful isles, 1405 

Shores of the Bless'd with heroes shalt thou dwell, 

Beneficent in death ; for the Sown rap6 

Of Ogyges shall hear the roice divine 

Sound from Terminthian Lepsieus, healing god, 

And burst the cerements of thy tomb, and bear 1410 

To lands Aonian and Calydnus' towers 

Thy-sayiour bones, when battle shall deface 

Their fields and shrines of Tenerus destroy ; 

And still with songs and sacrificial blood 

Thee shall th' Ecteni like a god adore. 1415 

To Cretan Gnossus,' to Gortyna's towers, 
Shall roll the tide of slaughter ; Ate there. 
The bridemaid of my ntiptials, shall overwhelm 
Thrones and dominions; Not in vain the bark 
Bounds on the surge of the careering ware 1420 

To bear the mariner, whose subtle Wiles 
Shall twine round Leucus, guardian of the realms ; 



1406 Ogyges, the son of Neptune Snd Alisftra, was one of 
the ancient kings of Boeotia. The inhabitants of Thebes are 
said to have sprung from the dragon's te^ which were sown 
by Cadmtis. They consulted the oracill of Apollo, while 
their city was suffering from pestilence, and were commanded 
to bring the bones of Hector from Phrygia to Thebes; 

1409 Apollo is called Terminthian, from t^rminthus, a herb 
used in medicine. 

1411 Boeotia was formerly called Aonian Calydniis was a 
king of Thebes. 

1413 TeneruS was the son of Apollo and Melia : he had an 
oracle and temple near Th^es. 

1415 The Ecteni formerly inhabited Boeotia. 

1416 Gnossus and Gortyna are two of the principal ciiies 
of Crete. 

1422 When Idomeneus sailed to Troy, he intnisted his 
kingdom and family to the care of Leucus, bis adopted son, 
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Then shall he spare nor Uood of iafaait babes, 

Nor Meda, beauteons queen ; no, nor the eharms 

Of Clisithera, which th' unhappy sire 1435 

Had promised to the I>ragon whom he nursed ; 

But sJl shall die where rears her hallow'd porch 

Great Onoa Pallas, in her rery fhne 

Pie by bis hand, and welter in their gore. 

Visions of glory, crowd no't on my soul ; 1490 

Immortal sons of an immortal sire. 
Bound on your brows (so valor should be crownM) 
The laureird meed of conqaest shall entwine ; 
O'er earth and seas extends your dread domain, 
Powerful of realms $ o'er empires and o'er wares 1485 
In solemn m^esty your sceptred hand 
Rules far and wide, and shakes the oonquering spear. 
Nor yet, my country, no, nor yet thy fame 
Shall fade in dari^ness ; euch a martial pair. 
Twin lions, shall my kinsman leave, who springs 1440 
From Chosras and the Castnian Queen, well skiU'd 
To pour the honied words, or guide the war ; 
Who to RhsBcelus first shall fare, «nd dwell 
By Cisstts' heights, where the Laphystian maids 

and promised, on his return, to give him his daughter in mar- 
riage. NaupUas sailed to Crete, and petsaaded Iieueiis to 
seize on the government, and put to death Meda and Clisi* 
there, the wifb and danghter of Idomenens. 

1487 Ceres Erinsys was woiabipped at Oneie, a city of Ar« 
cadia* 

1430 Cassandra foretells the poirar and extent of the Ro* 
man empire, ita origin firom tineas, and the birth of Ronnlns 
and Remus, whom she calls twin-lions. 

1410 iEneas was Idnsmsn to Cassandra. 

1441 Venus is styled Castnian, from Castanea, a etty of 
Magnesia; and Choeras, itom a Greek word signifying a nog ; 
since those animals were saeiifioed to her by the Ax^giTea, 

1443 Rhaecelua is a oity of Jdacedonia; and Cissus is a 
nountain of that country, 

1441 The Bacchanals are called Laphystian maids from La« 
phystioa, an emthet of Baschns, said to be given to him ftem 
a mountain in Bceotia. 
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Exult, and rear their Mimalloniaii homs : 1445 

Him from Halmopia shall the Toflcan ware 

Receive, and Lugena, from whoee amoking Ibvfnts 

Springa oat the boiling stream, and Pisa's towers, 

And green Agylla crown'd with snowy herds. 

With him the foe shall mix his friendly host, 1450 

Pledge of their plighted loTes, and bend the knee 

To Powers unseen, and write an oath in heaven. 

The wandering chief, who o'er the pathless tracts 

Of land and seas explores his anxious way. 

With him the princes (sons of Mysia's king, 1455 

About whose struggling limbs the god shall twine 

His tendrils, and break short the spear) shall lead 

Their armies, Tarchon and Tyrrheaus, sprung 

Celestial seed, from great Alcides' loia^. 

Then shall he view, while Famine frowns around, 1460 

The tables erush'd by hungry jaws, and know 

The voice of seers, and own the prescient god. 

As many porkers as the fruitful womb 

1446 Halmopi is situated to the north of the river Panya- 
sus, at the junotiaa of the rid^ea of Scardos and Hemas. 

1447 Lingeus is a warm spnng of Italy. 

1448 Pisa is a city between the rivers Amns and Anser. It 
was built by the Pistsi, or PisataB, who came from a district 
of £lis named Pisatis. Some authors think that Pisa was the 
ancient name of Olympia. 

1449 Csre was built by the Greeks, and anciently called 
Agylla : it was under .the government of Meeentius the king 
of the Etrurians, and at no gr^t distance from Rome, on a 
small river which runs nearly parallel to the Tiber. 

1450 ' The foe ' is Ulysses, who entered into a treaty with 
^Bneas, in which he was joined by Tarchon and Tyrrhenus, 
the sons of Telephus the king of Mysia, who, stumbling 
against the roots of a vine, was wounded hy Achilles. 

14^ Telephus was the son of Hercules and Auge. 

1461 This alludes to the prophecy given to ^neas by the 
harpy Celeno ; vis* that his associates should be compelled 
by famine to consume their very tables, which prediction was 
fulfilled by the soldiers eating the cakes on which they had 
laid their provisions* 
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Of her produced, who from th' Idean hills 

Sail'd on the deep, and gave her brood to breathe 1465 ' 

Thrice ten this air of life, so many towers 

Shall rise beneath his forming hand, and frown 

O'er Latium's realms, and Daunia's martial sons ; '■ 

And in the fane the sculptured brass shall stand, • 

And thick the bristling progeny shall throng, 1470 

And seem to draw the stream ; the marble roof 

Shall rise to Myndian Pallas, and around 

His hoi^ehold lares press the sacred floor, 

Gods of his love ; for from the smouldering flame * 

He sares nor spouse, nor children, nor the gold 1475 

Of garnered stoires, but in his sinewy arms 

Snatches their imaged forms, and with them bears 

His aged sire, and wraps them in his robe. 

For when the dogs of war shall feast on death 

Blood-happy, when the leaping lot shall giro 1480 

Our fields and fair possessions to the foe. 

Him, him alone, shall they permit to cull 

From treasured heaps whatever is next his soul : 

Such reverence e'en from foes his pious love 

Shall win. He bids, and straight the towers arise 1485 

Which every bard shall hymn war-proof, of might 

Invincible, while flows the tide of time : 

And high the walls shall rise by Circe's wood, 

Petes' port, where from the stormy main 

1466 Aseanins, the boh of ^neas, built Alba Longa, on the 
walls of which city he is said to have erected thirty towers. 

1477 ^neas preserved his father and household-eods from 
the conflagration of Troy, bat lost by the way his wife Creoaa. 

1484 The piety of iBneas made such 'an impression on the 
Greeks, that they permitted him t6 retain all Lis possessions, 
no part of which was exposed to plunder. 

1485 Rome, which was founded by' the descendants of 
iEneas. 

1488 The Circean hills are in Latiam, not far from Alba. 

1489 ^etes was a harbor of Italy, into which the Argo en* 
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Rested swift Argo, by the Manic lake 1490 

Of Phorce, by Titonian wares, which hide 

Their sapping waters in the gloom of earth. 

And by Zosterian monntains, where the fane 

Echoes the sounds which from the sibyFs lips - 

F16w fearfully, and rears its roof of stone. 1405 

Such Woes shall they endure who storm these towers : 
And if they give, shall they not feel despair? . 

When did Prometheus' mother ever love 
Sarpedon's nurse, since flow'd between their shores 
The seas of Helle, since the jostling rocks 1500 

Rose dreadful, since th' inhospitable wave 
And Salmydessus roar'd on Scythian strands 



tered, that Jason and Medea might be purified from the mur- 
der of Apsyrtus. • 

1491 Pboree is a lake in the conntry of the Marsi. Titon is 
a river near the Circean mountains, which falls into an abyss. 

1493 Zosterinm is a mountain of Italy, in which is the cave 
of the Cemsan sibyl Phaemonoe. 

1496 Cassandra here enumerates the wars between Europe 
and Asia, beginning with the rape of lo by the Phoenician ma- 
riners. 

149B Asia, according to some authors, was the wife of lape- 
ttts, and mother of rrometheos, and gave her name to the 
continent. 

1499 Europa, from whom Europe derives its appellation, 
was mother of Sarpedon by Jupiter. 

1500 Lycophron enumerates the boundaries of Europe and 
Asia, which he says are : — the Hellespont ; — the Symplegades, 
which, from appearing to join and separate as their were 
viewed under different aspects, were fabled to meet and crush 
the vessels which attempted to pass between ; (these rocks 
were also called Cyanes, and were situated at the entrance of 
the Black sea,) — the Euxine, or Black sea, which was for- 
merly called Ajcenus, or Inhospitable, either from the ferocity 
of its borderers, or the dangers of its navigation. This name, 
from the inhabitants of the coast becoming more civilised, or 
perhaps from motives of superstition, was altered to Euxine, 
signifying the reverse. 

1503 Salmydessus, a gplf opening into the Euxine ; and the 
Tanais, a river running into the Msotic lake. 
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TbeTe where Mnolsa sleefM, and Tassis tiearet 
The stagnant lake, upon whoae frosen shores 
The anclad. tribes witii chill'd and painM step 1605 
Stalk on m ioe, and pace the snowy marl ? 

Cursed Im the mariners, the Camian wolres, 
Who bore their prise nnto the Memphian king. 
The Heifer maid, who croppM the tender flowers 
Where hhmid Lerne spreads her swamps around : 1519 
Then Discord waved her torch, and rear'd on high 
Flames of immortal hate, strife ne'er to cease, 
•Kage ne'er to cool ; for straight th' Jdean boars 
In dread reprisal seized upon the maid ; 
In gallant trim the siettlptared vessel flew 1615 

Lightly on Ocean's wave, the figured Bull 
High on the prow drove back the dashing sarge^ 
And swift the virgin of Sarapte bore 
To Bicte's hills, and on the Cretan lord 
Bestov^'d the lovely maid, the captive bride. 1520 

Shall war then sleep ? Shall this then sate the soul 
Of swelling Anger ? Teucer arms his host. 
With him Scamander, Cretan sire, and leaps 

1507 Certain mariners from Came, a city of Phttnicia, 
sailed to Areolis, and bore off lo, the daughter of Inachaa ; 
•then earned ner to Osiria, the king of Egypt. 

1510 Lerne is a marsh near Argos. 

151S The Curetes, to whose care Jupiter was committed 
•by Rhea, retaliated by sailing from Crete to Sarape, a city of 
Phoenicia, between Tyre and Sidon, whence they bronght 
back Europa in a vessel whose head was ornamented with the 
figure of a bull. Hence the poets have feigned that Europa 
was carried off by Jupiter in the shape of a bull. 

1519 Dicte is a mountain of Crete. 

1533 Not contented witb this achievement, Scamander the 
Cretan, and his son Teucer. inTSded Phrygia, where they set- 
tled, in obedience to an oracle, which commanded them to 
found a city on the spot where they should be attacked by an 
earth>bom enemy.. While .they slept, the leather of tneir 
shields was gnawed by mice, and thus was the prophecy ful* 
filled. 
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fn dread a^ray down on tiie Plirygiftnndidii, 
Warring with earth-born foes : gpreat Dardanna- 1525 
Shall wed their 8eed> the noble maid of Crete, 
Ariaba, mother of my kindred line. 

Ag^in msh Ibrth the faiaiah'd woLreB^ and seize 
The fateful fleece, and charm the dragon guard 
To sleep ; so bids the singlensandal'd king, 1530 

Who to libyatian Colehia won his way 
Fearless, and drug^d the soporific bowl. 
And plongh'd tV enchanted earth, and to bis yoke 
Bow'd down the monsters, braaen-footed bulls, 
Whose voice is thunder and whose breath is flame ; 
Thence bore the fleecy gold, (btit in the rear 1538 

Reyenge scowl'd on her prey,) and with him fled 
The lamb, whose white a brother's blood shall dye^ 
And children's slaughter on her bosom reek. 
On glides the speaking oak, instinct with thought. 
Whose Yocal beams upon the waters fly 1541 

Self-moved, self-wing'd, and prescient of the port. 



1537 Arisba, or Batea, was daughter to Teucer ; she mar- 
ried Dardanus, ttom whom, in regular fiuccession, descended 
Ericthoniua, Tros, lias, Laomedoh, PHam, and Cassandra. 

1538 Allusion is here made to the adventures of Jason In 
Colchis. 

1530 Pelias having seised on lolehos, the hirth-right of Ja* 
son, -the latter was forced to fly: the usurper consulted the 
oracle, and received for answer a caution to beware of the 
stranger with one sandal. Soon afterwards, at the festival of 
Neptune, he observed Jason, who had lost one of his sandals 
in crossing the river Anaums. Pelias inquired of him in what 
manner he would eet rid of a person of whom an oracle had 
cautioned him to hewar^ : be replisd, * by sending him in 
quest of the Golden Fleece.' Pelias in consequence de* 
spatched him on that expedition. . 

1531 The Libystini are a people near Colchis. 

1538 The lamb is Medea, who slew her brother Apsyrtus, 
imd her children by Jason. 

1540 The ship Argo was built of the celebrated oracular 
K^ksy cut down in the forest of Dodona. Lycophron fei^s 
that she knew her course. 
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WHh ftiriMioni ttrength who beavad the huge rough 
stone. 
Thence took thy father^! sword, and belt where bung 
The dreadful steel, for whom, unhappy seed 1546 

Of Phemins, rises high the Scyrian rock. 
Whence, whirling down, thy mangled limbs shall lie 
Uahonor'd, unlamented, nninum'd. 
With thee shall come the lion-whelp who drew 
The milky globes which swell on Jnno's breast^ 15S0 
Who seized the girdle, raised the double storm 
Of war ; for far from high Themiscyra 
He bore the zone, aQ4 v^^ ^^ ^^"^^ ^® sone 
Roonded, Orthosia, JQFing in the bow 
And shafts of missile qvight : but on shall come 1566 
Her kindred virgins, lik^ a cloud of night, 
Breathingfjreyenge, from Telamns shall come, 
Eris, and I^gmus, and Thermodon's stream. 
Thence rush by Panan's ware 4ark as the storm. 
And spur their Scythian steeds, and on the sons IdOO 
Of famed Erectheus and the Grecian host, 
Bour the loud shout of battailous delight, 

1543 ^geus, the father of Thesens, left with ^thn s 
sWord, belt, and sllppera, and covered them with an enormoas 
stone ; at the same time he left orders that when Thesens 
ooold raise the stone he should .immediately proceed to the 
oeurt of Athens. 

1546 Thesena, in the latter part of his life, took refuge with 
Lycomedes, in the island of Seyms. Lycomedes fearing that 
he mi^ht be inrolved in his misfortunes, led his guest to the 
summit of aeliff, and threw him into the sea. 

1549 Theseus invaded Soythia iointly with Hercules, and 
bore off the aone of Hippolyte, the queen of the Amaaons, 
and afterwards the queen herself, to whom Lyoophron gives 
the name of Orthosia. 

155!i Themiscyra is a city of Paphlagonia, inhabited hy 
Amssons. 

1556 In revenge for the rape of Hippolvte, the Amaaons in* 
vsded Attica, which was finmerly etuj^ Mopsopia. 

1558 Eris, Lagmus, and Telamus, are mountains of Fsphla* 
gooia* 
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Throw down the leagaer'd towers, and roll the tide 
Of vnddy flame o'er all Mopi opia's field. 

Tben rules o'er Thrace and Chaladrean plains ISM ■ 
My warlike ancestor, who fix'd the bonnds 
"Where Penens flows ; to bim each realm shall bow 
"With fetter'd arms and chain-encircled neck. 
Brilliant in bravest youth, the mould of form. 
Veins rich with noble blood, a 'soul of fire. ^ 1570 

Shall Greece tben sleefi ? six vessels sail ; and now/ 
The perjured to dethrone, the proud to whelm, 
Th' avenger comes. Who stands upon the prow 
Clad in the lion's robe ? He stands whom soon 
In dread divan and council of the skies, 1575 

His might revolving in her alterM soul. 
Shall Gorgas raise, — a god among the gods. 

From Tmolus' heights the hawks expand tfie wing, •' 
And dash from Cympsus, from Pactolian streams 
Sanded with gold, and from that horrid lake 1580 
Where Typhon's consort, cavem'd round with gloom, 
Sleeps on the blasted rock ; thence on they rush 
By fair Agylla, nurse of snowy herds. 
And break their spears with those who boast the blood 
Qf giant sires, and with Liguria's race : 1565 

O'er Pisa Conquest waves her crimson wing, 
And all bow down beneath the sword who dwell . 
From Alpine ridges far as Umbria's plain. 

1566 According to Herodotus, Hub extended the Trojaa 
empire over Thessaly and Thrace, as far as the river Peneos. 

1571 Hercules invaded Troy with six shiiiB, mad vanquished 
Laomedon, who had refused to give the stipulated reward to 
^Apollo and Neptune. 

1577 Juno is denominated Gorgas, from a Greek word, sig« 
nifying her power of producing anright. 

1578 Tvrnienus and Lydus, deserting Cympsus^ Pactolos* 
and Tmolus, in Lydia ; and quitting the Gygesn lake, where 
iababits Vipera, the consort of Typfaon and mother of Chi« 
m»ra, settled in Italy. 

1583 Ciere, near Rome, was anciently called Agylla. 
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The fifebrmd |itoftnM> and kwdles Ducord's torcb. 
Beneath the emky iteep the sleeping flame 1580 

RoiUie»; then Rhyndacfiis heh^d the bowl 
By Grecian banda deep^lipp'd within his flood : 
But Oreeoe shall well retenge> the Tenom'd.stin^ 
Shall rankle roand her hearty then twice and thrice 
Shall she.repay^ and desolate oar shores. 1505 

First he, who boaats^ Laperslan king of gods, 
7'hy nan»e, desceadsy from whose avenging arm 
Red, as.he moves, shall blaze the bickering flame : 
With him, with him I mah nnto the shades^ 
And as I walk among the dead, shall hear 1000 ( 

A. voice cry loud onto the dark sojourn, ' 

One wo is pass'd !— smother w;o succeeds 1 

Second the chief (whose fhther died enwrapp'd 
In neshe# toils^ e'en as the finny brood. 
Sons of the wave,) shall bam the foreign clime 1606 
Witb many^languaged hosts ; for thus ordain'd 
The healing god, and povred tiie voice divine. 

Thiid shall the offiij^ng of the peasant king 
Lure the Branchesian maid to give the seal, 

1589 Paris, of whom when Hecuba was pregnsnt, she ' 
dreamed that she was delivered of a firebrand, 

1596 Jupiter, was sometimes called Agamemnon, and vie€ 
vena, 

1599 Cassandra was murdered by Clytsninestia at the same 
time as Agamemnon. 

1603 Orestes, who, after the death of ^gisthus, went to 
Tauris in obedience to the oracle, and brought back the statue 
eflKana. 

1606 Godnis, king of Atiiens, when that city was attacked by 
the Lacedemonians, having learned that that nation should 
conquer whose long should fall in the contest, disguised as a 
peasant issued forth from the c^tes, and provoked one of the 
enemy toput him to death. By his descendant is meant Neleus. 

1609 Neleus, in obedience to an oracle^ requested of the « 
daughter of a potter to give him some clay tempered with 
water, pretending tiiat be wanted it for a seal, for which pur« 
pose the ancients nmde use of argillaceous eaiih. Amoog thu 
eastern nations« to send earth and water was a token of sab 
mission^' 
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And temper with the stream the ductile earth ; 1610 
Shall found the Phthirian mOBarchy, and slay 
The hotft of Caria's mercenary sons. 

Fourth shall LaGmonian offiqpring, Dymas* seed, 
Race sprung from Godms, sons of Cytinnm, 
Rush from the hills of Sataius, Thingms' plain, 1615 
And the hroad Chersonese, where iEthim dwelVd 
Abhorred by Ceres, father of the maid 
Of changeful form, whose daily subtleties 
Soothed the fell famine of her sire, who ploughed 
The barren borders of another's land. 1690 

)3ut swift the Phrygian swoops to his revenge : 
All shall he raze where'er the land extends, 
Nurse of the king, who now in Stygian shades 
Sits on his throne, and rules the trembling dead 
With laws severe, unknowing bow to yield : b 16SS5 
All shall he raae, upon whose temples wave 
The lengthened ears, from which blood-sneking ffies 
Dart fearfully. To him shall Phlegra's plain, 
Thrambusian hills and Titon's rocky ridge, 

1612 Caria, of which country the Phtbirians are a tribe, was 
called Branobesia, from Branchns, who built a temple at Mi- 
letus. The Carian Boldiers wece the first who serred other 
states in the capacitr of mercenaries. 

1615 Dvmas was king of the Dorians, called ' Lacmoniaa 
offspring/ from Lacmon, a mountain of Peirhiebia. — Cytinum 
is a eity of the Dorica TetrapoUs mentioned by Strabo. Sat* 
niom is a fountain, and Thiogrus a city* of loana. 

1616 &i8iothon, or JEtbon, tiie Thessalian, £ut down a tMe 
sacred to Ceres, who punished him with {lerpetual hunger. 
Haring reduced himself to utter poverty in appeasing the 
eraWags of his preternatural appetite, he sold ins daughter 
Mestra, wko had previously trsnsfbrmed herself into the shape 
of some animal, a power wMeh she had obtained &om Nep« 
tinie* * Mestra resumed her former shape, foA returned to 
her father, who by these means suppmiid himself fbr some 



imt Cassandra pnophesies that Midas tlie king of Phrrgia 
•hall xerenge the death of his sister Cleepatni, and desolate 
BntopB, which oostinent Teedred its name from Eunipa the 
mother-(rf Minos, one of the judges of helU 
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Aod Sithon's paataret lowly croucb, and fields : 1630 J 
Gom-waying of Pallene, where the streams 
Of fattening Brychon wander, on whose shooes 
Rose in their might the giant sons of earth. 
Murder shall walk in bloody robe array 'd, 
And Havoc's haughty stride, and Mars shall rage, 
Candaon, or Mamertus, or what name 1696 

Suits thee, who feastest on the blood of men* 

Nor yet shall Asia yield ; for she shall send 
A mighty giant, sprung from Perseus' seed. 
Who o'er th' unsglid surface of the wave 1640 

Shall walk, and through the continents of earth 
Steer on his floating palaces, and wrap 
In fiery mantles of avenging fiame 
The wooden walls, nor spare the sanctuary 
And pillar'd temples of the martial maid : 1645 

Wherefore shall evil days and evil tongues 
With impious railings taunt the god of light. 
Scorning his word, and scoffing at his truth* 
Then Famine shall devpur each blade, and on 
The locust armies warping, on the bark 1650 

Of oaks shall batten, nor the olive boast 
Her verdant honors, nor the river roll ' 

His undiminish'd tide, so oft shAll Thirst 
Dip her insatiate goblet in the stream : 
High o'er their heads a sleet of arrowy shower 1655 
And iron clouds shall canopy the globe I 

With dreadful shade, veiling the light of heaveo : 

1631 Pallene is a peninsula of Macedonia, fonnerly esUad 
Phlegra, in which is ithe.city Thramhus. Titon is a proiBM* 
tory of Thrace. Sithoma, a district of Maced.on« 

1639 Xerxes, the king of the Persians, who derive their 
origin from Perseus, the^son of Jupiter and Dante* 

1644 When the Athenians consulted the oracle on the. best , 
manner of defending themselvM from the attack of Xerxes, ' 
ihby were ordered to hnild wooden walls. They took the eon* 
msnd in its literal acceptation, and erected bolwsrks of timber, 
which Xerxes burnt, together with the temple of MiaetTa* 
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And now be rashes like the craekling flame 

RoUiog through ripen'd com the niddy ware ; 

Till fading, falling, as the Locrian rose 1660 

Of short-lived bloom, a beechen skiff shall hide 

The monarch, trembling like a maid who runs 

To sheltering darkness and the silent cave. 

Scared by the brazen gleamings of a sword* 

Then woes> and wars, and wasting tides of bloody 
Shall sweep conflicting armies from the world ; 1666 
For some in plains shall bow their heads to deaths 
And some on ridges of the mountain rock. 
And some on seas shall sink beneath the waTe, 
All murder'd : nor till then shall grisly War 1670 
Sheathe his fell sword, and break his iron car, 
Till sprnug from Dardan seed, from iEacos, 
Thesprotian, Chaladrean, forth shall rush 
The lion form, and ranging for revAige . 
Spring from his lair, and lap his kindred blood : 1675 
Round him in fawning blandishment shall cower 
And cringe, 01^ crook the hinges of their knees. 
The chiefs of ancient Argolis, and yield 
Sceptres, and realms, and diadems, and thrones. 

But when, athwart the empty- vaulted heaven . 1660 
Six times of years have roUM, War shall repose 
His lance, obedient to my kinsman's roice. 
Who rich in spoils of monarchs shall return 
With frjendly looks, and caroUings of love. 
While Peace sits brooding upon seas and land. 1686 

Why pour the fruitless strain ? to winds, and waves, 

167^2 The following verses allude to Alexander the Greet, 
who claimed a descent from £acus and Dardanus. 

16r3 Olyihpias, the mother of Alexander, was an Epirote^ 
for which reason he is called Thesprotian, from Thesprotia, 
a district of Epiros. His fiither was a Macedonian, whence 
he is designated as a Chaladrean lion. 

1675 The Persians derived their origin from Perseus, an en- 
ceator of Hercules, from whom Alexander claimed to be de- 
scended* 
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Deaf windsy dttU wates, w4 iensbldM khadei of woods 

I chanty imd sing mine unavailiog song. 

Sucb woes has Leptieus heap'd upon my head, 

Steeping my words in incredulity ; 1690 

The jealous god ! for from my virgin couch 

I drove him amorous, nor returned his lore. 

Bat fate is in my voice, truth on my lips ; 

What must come will come ; and when rising woes 

Burst on his head, when rushing from her seat 1695 

His country falls, nor man nor god can save, 

Some wretch shall groan, ^.From her bo falsehood 

flowM ; 
True were the shrieks of that iU-omen'd bird.' 
Such was her strain ; she hurried to her cell 
With troubled steps, and took th^ astonished soul 1700 
With siren songs and mournful melodies. 
Or frenzied as a moon-struck bacchanal. 
Or furious sibyl, or Phicean sphinx, 
Show'd her dark speech, and muttered oracles. 
But I to thee iiave borne her words, O ^Ml^gf 1705 

Her frantic words, for me thou hast ordained 
Guard of her cell ; and every sound which flow^ 
Fast from her lips I straight relate to thee. 
But, 1 may all these woes be tum*d to joy ! 
Still may the god who watches o'er thy house 171 Q 
Spread round thy bosom his protecting shield. 
And guard with arms divine the Phrj'gian thVone ! 

1689 Lepsieus is a name of Aplollo. 
' 1699 The fourteen last verses are spoken by the messenger, 
in his own person. 

' 1703 The SDhinz if called Phicesn, from Fhioeom, a moon< 
tain near Thebes. 

END OF LYCOPHRON. 
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